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Wuart a wonderful continent it is, this rounded, smooth- 
shored Africa ; known from the earliest dawn of time, yet so 
unknown ; the granary of nations, yet sterile and fruitless as 
the sea; swarming with life, yet dazzling the eyes of the 
Moon-men with its vast tracts of glittermg sand. North 
America, first seen but the other day, has been probed from 
end to end; its gallant and restive Philips, Pontiacs, Te- 
cumthes, and Montezumas have been bridled and brokeu by 
the white man; but Africa has seen no Cortez, nor even a 
De Soto or La Salle, “wringing favors from Fate,” as Santa 
Anna has it. Some solitary Mungo Park, or faithful Lander, 
or persevering Burckhardt, alone has tried to read the secret 
of the mother of civilization, the gray-haired Africa. 

If we seek a land of romance and mystery, what quarter 
of the globe can compare with that which holds the pyra- 
mids ; the giant Theban temples, on one roof of which clus- 
ters a modern village; the solemn, hewn mountain-cliff of a 
Sphinx ; the ruins of Carthage; the Nile, with its hidden 
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sources; the Niger, with its unknown outlet ; the heaven- 
bearing Atlas ; the dimly seen mountains of the Moon ? 

There Joseph, the slave, rose romantically to be the ruler 
of millions ; there Moses, floating in his cradle, is saved, in 
the purest spirit of romance, by a king’s daughter, and, like 
the hero of some earlier chivalry, Arthur and Merlin in one, 
breaks the bonds of his people and founds a new and mighty 
nation ; there was the home of Dido, of Hannibal, the scene 
of Scipio’ s triumphs and Jugurtha’s crimes ; there lived 'Ter- 
tullian, Athanasius, and Augustine ; the. romance of the 
Moors dwelt there; the last ‘breath of the sainted Louis of 
France was drawn there ; and but a year has elapsed since 
the last shout of the latest hero of romance, Abd-el-Kader, 
came faintly across the Atlantic. 

Africa is the home of the leviathan, the behemoth, the 
unicorn, the giraffe, the slight antelope, scarce bigger than a 

cat, the earth-shaking elephant, the unaccountable lion, the 
all-conquering buffalo. It is the home, too, of the mysterious 
negro races, races yet lying dormant, in the germ; destined, 
perhaps, to rule this earth when our proud Anglo-Saxon blood 
is as corrupt as that of the descendants ‘of Homer and 
Pericles. 

The Past, Present, and Future of Africa are alike wrapped 
in mystery. Who can tell us of the childhood of dark- 
browed Egypt, square-shouldered and energetic? Carthage, 
the England of the old world, the rival of the old world’s 
ruler, has not even a romancing Livy, still less an unwearied 
Niebuhr, to explain her rise, and untangle the mysteries of her 
constitution. Of all the vast interior, the Abyssinias and 
Soudans, what do we know more than the Punic merchants, 
who, like us, dealt there, taking slaves, ivory, and gold ? 

And what can we hope hereafter to see in those immense, 
unknown lands? God has enabled the European to drive the 
North American, step by step, toward extinction, and has 
given our great continent for the full development and trial of 
whatever permanent power the Caucasian race possesses ; but 
Africa he has preserved — for what? For future conquest ? 
For an imported, foreign civilization, to be entered through 
Liberias and Cape Colonies? France and Britain are watch- 
ing each other now along those burning sands, as they once 
watched by the icy rocks of Canada and Acadia ; is it to end 
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in the same subjection of the aboriginal owners to one or both 
of these land-pirates ? Or does the dark race in all its varie- 
ties possess a capacity for understanding and living out the 
deep meaning of the World’s ruler, Christianity, as the off- 
spring of the followers of Odin never did, and never can, 
understand and act it? 

If the old Egyptian Sesostris had paused amid his con- 
quering and rock-hewing to contemplate the illiterate wan- 
derers of Greece, to whom a Cadmus was just striving to 
make known the letters of Phcenicia,* would not Plato and 
Aristotle have seemed as impossible to him, as the existence 
in Africa of a higher Christianity than has yet been seen, 
seems to us? Would not the present position of the Teu- 
tonic race have appeared equally incredible to the founder of 
the Parthenon, the loungers in the gardens of the Academy ? 

Let us not say that we know the negro to be devoid of 
capacity, that he is an inferior being: grant his inferiority in 
intellect, energy, and selfishness, is he therefore farther from 
the light and warmth of the Gospel ? > May not the intellect 
of the Teuton be unduly prominent? But let us remember 
that the slave is not the negro, neither is the negro Africa. 
We might as well and wisely judge of Europe by our Irish 
canal- -diggers, or stolid German vine-dressers, as of Africa by 
our slaves. Africa and its people are still unknown to us as 
wholes. But do we catch no glimpses of a nature there which 
may give us hope? 

Europeans at this present time are making a show of the 
poor Bushman; no human being seems nearer to the brute. 
Gibbon thought the Hottentot linked man to the unreasoning 
races ; but the Bushman is lower than the common Hottentot. 
Let us look at him in his home, if home he can be said to 
have. In the midst of a vast, desert land, — where a spring 
of water is man’s greatest treasure, and to secure a day’s food 
as absorbing an object as the possession of a million of dollars 
in London or New York —the Bushman, like the ostrich, 
makes his nest in the sand, gathering over it such bushes as 
may grow within reach, or if there be none, seeking the 
shadow of a rock, or pressing into its hollows and clefts. 
Here, on a little grass, wet with the rains, reeking with grease 
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and filth, sleep father, mother, and children. The egg-shell 
of the ostrich, or sometimes an earthen pot, forms the family 
furniture; some ragged skins its wardrobe; a bow and 
poisoned arrows its armory. Surrounded by enemies, without 
lands, flocks, implements, or a soil capable of culture, — for 
what do these beings live? For food, for life, — nothing be- 
yond. ‘They are like mariners perpetually shipwrecked, 
waging ceaseless war with starvation. The child is deserted 
when it can crawl alone, thrown to the lion when the hungry 
monster demands some life as a tribute, or buried living with 
its dead mother. ‘The basis of humanity is brutal; out of 
the dust spring the flower and the fruit; deprive the natural 
man of his brute food, make his whole life a struggle for brute 
food, and all above the brute vanishes ; the starving Parisian, 
the famished peasant of Connaught, the British sailor whose 
last biscuit is eaten, the American trapper who can find no 
game,—are no longer men; they are wild beasts, and as 
such will rend you. It is only when man has been by Chris- 
tian, supernatural influence transformed, that he does not thus, 
under severest trials, lose his lineaments, and become like the 
beasts that perish. You need not go to Southern Africa for 
Bushmen ; they lurk in caves and_ hollows, filthy and 
crowded, in every great city of Europe ; there, too, are child- 
ren deserted, sacrificed, sold for bread. What African des- 
ert hides more barbarity than was once hidden by the Edin- 
burgh cellar where Burke and Hare plied their trade of 
death ? ?* What horde of Ishmaelites looks less like the divine 
type of humanity, more like Gibbon’s “link” between man 
and brute, than the yoked children of the British collieries ? 
And yet these brutalized Bushmen are not all brutal ; it is 
habitual with them, says one who had been among them, on 
receiving the smallest portion of food, to divide it with their 
friends, and generally he who first received the gift retains 
the least of it.t| What are these Bushmen, indeed? A race 
lower than the Hottentot? No more than those who wrought 
the Parisian massacres of September, 1792, or led in the 
insurrections of June, 1848, were of a different race from 
those they slew ; or than the outlaws of our Western frontiers 





* Now converted into a true home for the destitute. See Seiten Qunituly 
se * Dec. 1847. Art. VI. 
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are another people than ourselves. ‘The Bushman is the out- 
lawed Hottentot, more degraded because more solitary and 
nearer starvation. His body is dwarfed, his mind deadened, 
his soul made subject to clay, by ignorance, loneliness, and 
want. ‘To know him better, as to know the Frenchman or 
Englishman, we must see him in the higher form, when all 
that is man in him is not absorbed in the pursuit of food. 

But it is not our intention, at this time, to take up the 
powers of the Men of Africa; for the present, we shall con- 
tent ourselves, for the most part, with some sketches of the 
Brutes. 

We call them brutes, those noble creatures, — the elephant, 
lion, antelope, —and the word jars on us. How much less 
brutal than so many of our own favored race, the aristocracy 
of earth! What affection, forgiveness, trust, are shown, for 
example, in the account given by Capt. Harris, of a young 
elephant whose mother had been (we beg pardon for the 
word, though he uses it himself,) murdered by him. 

The Captain had been hunting all species of antelopes, the 
buffalo, and the giraffe, and was still unsatiated; nothing 
could appease him but an elephant. At length, he came 
upon the track of the great land mammal, and soon discov- 
ered him ‘by the strong and not-to-be-mistaken effluvia with 
which the wind was impregnated. ” (This scent, we would 
suggest by the way, may afford some naturalist the clue to the 
connection, vid effluvia, between the noblest beast and the 
lowest Afican “human.”) The first troop of elephants met 
by the Captain consisted of nine females, fine, well-developed 
animals, ‘‘ with large tusks.” ‘ We selected the finest,” says 
the honorable sportsman, ‘‘ and with perfect deliberation fired 
a volley of five balls into her.’ ‘The poor, frightened, 
wounded creature, uttering ‘‘a shrill note of lamentation,” 
turned, in common with her companions, and struggled to 
ascend the flinty hill near by ; but “the loose stones,” says 
our gallant Captain, “not suiting the feet of the wounded 
lady, we soon closed with her. “Streaming with blood, and 
infuriated with rage, she turned upon us with uplifted trunk, 
and it was not until after repeated discharges that a ball took 
effect in her brain, and threw her lifeless on the earth, which 
resounded with the fall.” How noble a victory! How 


worthy of a being framed by the same God that fashioned the 
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vast bulk of the semi-human being he slew! Is the slave- 
trade strange when educated men can thus murder their fellow 
earth-dwellers, — not for food like the cat, nor in self-defence 
like the rattle-snake, nor in pure malice even like the partisan 
soldier, but in “ sport ”’ merely ? 

We must go on, however, with our story. Soon after 
killing the “lady” above mentioned, the hunters came upon 
‘‘a grand and magnificent panorama,” three hundred giants 
of the tusk and trunk, peacefully, happily grazing, and fan- 
ning, and fly-scaring, as they stood among the green knolls, 
and clustered in the wooded glens below. Close to these 
unconscious. victims of ‘‘a certain form of civilization,” the 
‘‘sporters”’ stationed themselves, and so adroitly managed 
matters as to have a portion of the vast herd pass within reach 
of their bullets. The whole portion “ proved to be ladies,” 
says the polite Captain Harris ; — “‘ and most of them mothers, 
followed by their little old-fashioned calves, each trudging 
close to the heels of its dam and mimicking all her actions.” 
Out of this crowd of matrons the Captain “dropped” one, 
the leader; but, “at the same moment,” was forced to dodge 
the movements of her terrified companions, whom he adroitly 
terms “the enemy.” 

And now, at length, comes the incident which we under- 
took to narrate. Having been so fortunate as to kill one 
“lady,” Captain Harris retired to his camp and bed, leaving 
an examination of his prize till the next day. ‘Then he 
returned to the field of glory ; but at first not an elephant was 
to be seen! However, on reaching the glen where the five 
balls “‘ with perfect deliberation ” had been fired into one hap- 
less mother, her little one of some three feet and a half high, 
was seen hovering round the body of the dead, even, as the 
Captain tells us, the “little wretch” had hovered round its 
dying dam. And how did this “sagacious creature,” as the 
Captain terms it, show its feelings, and appeal to the spark of 
humanity which lingered in the breast of the sportsmen? It 
came to them tame as a kitten; wound its little trunk about 
them endearingly; gave every sign of confidence to the 
strange bipeds, its mother’s murderers, and then running back 
to the prostrate carcase of its parent, —already desecrated by 
vultures, — “‘ piping sorrowfully,”’ it vainly tried “ to raise her 


with its tiny trunk.” ‘The Nimrod “ half-resolved” never to 
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kill another matron, and took the “ quaint little calf” into 
favor, for it “voluntarily followed our party to the wagons, 
finding that its mother heeded not its caresses.” But the 
honorable engineer could not take the place of the poor brute 
he had helped to slay, and the “ quaint calf” died. Is there 
to be no day of judgment for the dumb creatures of this world, 
who cannot plead here? 

Scarce less brutal,—on the part of what is called human 
in God’s creation,—seems the following adventure of the 
same renowned Nimrod. He had long wished to slay a 
giraffe ; —a creature as harmless as the child of a year old, — 
a creature as gentle and kind by nature as the doe that the 
Northern huntsman thirsts to steal the life from. And he 
wished to take the poor camelopard’s life, not because he 
needed its flesh for food, or even for luxury, but to gratify the 
love of blood that was in him. We give his own words. 


‘‘ Many days had now elapsed since we had even seen the 
camelopard, and then only in small numbers, and under the 
most unfavorable circumstances. ‘The blood coursed through 
my veins like quicksilver, therefore, as on the morning of the 
19th, from the back of Breslar, my most trusty steed, with a firm 
wooded plain before me, I counted thirty-two of these animals, 
industriously stretching their peacock necks to crop the tiny 
leaves which fluttered above their heads, in a mimosa-grove that 
beautified the scenery. ‘They were within a hundred yards of 
me ; but, having previously determined to try the boarding sys- 
tem, I reserved my fire. Although I had taken the field 
expressly to look for giraffes, and had put four of the Hottentots 
on horseback, all, excepting Piet, had as usual slipped off un- 
perceived in pursuit of a troop of koodoos (Strepsiceros Koodoo.) 
Our stealthy approach was soon opposed by an ill-tempered rhi- 
noceros, which, with her ugly calf, stood directly in the path; 
and the twinkling of her bright little eyes, accompanied by a rest- 
less rolling of the body, giving earnest of her intention to charge, 
I directed Piet to salute her with a broadside, at the same moment 
putting spurs to my horse. At the report of the gun and the sud- 
den clattering of hoofs, away bounded the giraffes in grotesque 
confusion, clearing the ground by a succession of frog-like hops, 
and soon leaving me far in the rear. ‘T'wice were their towering 
forms concealed from view by a park of trees, which we entered 
almost at the same instant; and twice, on emerging from the 
labyrinth, did I perceive them tilting over an eminence immeas- 
urably in advance. A white turban, that I wore round my hunt- 
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ing-cap, being dragged off by a projecting bough, was instantly 
charged by three rhinoceroses ; and, looking over my shoulder, I 
could see them long afterwards, fagging themselves to overtake 
me. In the course of five minutes the fugitives arrived at a 
small river, the treacherous sands of which receiving their long 
legs, their flight was greatly retarded ; and, after floundering to 
the opposite side and scrambling to the top of the bank, I per- 
ceived that their race was run. Patting the steaming neck of my 
good steed, I urged him again to his utmost, and instantly found 
myself by the side of the herd. ‘The stately bull, being readily 
distinguishable from the rest by his dark chestnut robe and supe- 
rior stature, | applied the muzzle of my rifle behind his dappled 
shoulder, with the right hand, and drew both triggers, but he still 
continued to shuffle along, and being afraid of losing him, should 
I dismount, among the extensive mimosa groves with which the 
landscape was now obscured, I sat in my saddle, loading and 
firing behind the elbow, and then placing myself across his path, 
until, the tears trickling from his full, brilliant eye, his lofty 
frame began to totter, and at the seventeenth discharge from the 
deadly grooved bore, bowing his graceful head from the skies, 
his proud form was prostrate in the dust. Never shall I forget 
the tingling excitement of that moment! Alone, in the wild 
wood, | hurried with bursting exultation, and unsaddling my 
steed, sunk exhausted beside the noble prize | had won. 

‘* When I leisurely contemplated the massive frame before me, 
seeming as though it had been cast in a mould of brass, and pro- 
tected by a hide of an inch and a half in thickness, it was no 
longer a matter of astonishment that a bullet, discharged from a 
distance of eighty or ninety yards, should have been attended 
with little effect upon such amazing strength. The extreme 
height, from the crown of the elegantly-moulded head to the hoof 
of this magnificent animal, was eighteen feet ; the whole being 
equally divided into neck, body, and leg. ‘Two hours were 
passed in completing a drawing ; and Piet still not making his 
appearance, I cut off the tail, which exceeded five feet in length, 
and was measurelessly the most estimable trophy I had gained. 

‘* The spell was now broken, and the secret of camelopard 
hunting discovered. ‘The next day, Richardson and myself 
killed three ; one, a female, slipping upon muddy ground, and 
falling with great violence, before she had been wounded, a shot 
in the head despatching her as she lay. From this time we 
could reckon confidently upon two out of each troop that we 
were fortunate enough to find, always approaching as near as 
possible, in order to ensure a good start, galloping into the middle 
of them, boarding the largest, and riding with him until he fell.” 
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Such was the “ ‘Tragedy of the Giraffe,” as enacted under 
Captain Harris. 

The history of the giraffe is, indeed, throughout, a sort of 
tragedy, or melo-drama, as well as mystery. Julius Cesar 
introduced him to Europe ; Lorenzo di Medici, after the dark 
ages, received from the Soldan of Egypt the first one seen, — 
a marvel in the eyes of all:—then, in a giraffe-point-of- 
view, came other dark ages, and three hundred years saw no 
such being as the one “mixed of a libard, harte, buffe and 
camel,” * within the reach of the Teutons and Celts. Buffon 
knew so little of him as to say that his front legs were twice 
the length of his hind ones ; nor was it till 1827, that the first 
specimens of this seemingly fabulous monster reached the 
shores of our modern Europe. In that year, the Pasha of 
Egypt sent one to George the Fourth of England, and another 
to Charles the last of France. 

Both were females ; and in the land of Mercury, the “lady,”’ 
as Captain Harris would say, was received with due honor. 
A professor from the Garden of Plants hastened to Marseilles 
as her beau; the prefect of the great southern port caused 
the arms of France to be embroidered in silver upon her body- 
cloth of black oiled silk, bordered with red, having a hood to 
match. Cows from Egypt, Arabs from the Upper Nile, and 
Negroes from Darfour walked solemnly in her train, while 
deputations from various cities met her by the way. Among 
others came that of the Archbishop of Lyons, who craved the 
honor of a visit; and, in accordance with the prelate’s wish, 
the chief magistrate of the city of silk, with horsemen and 
footmen, set forth to greet the stranger. Quietly was the 
poor African captive trudging to her prison-house, when the 
retinue came in sight; but Archbishops and Prefects she had 
never met with in her deserts, and the dignitaries of the 
Rhone scared her. She broke loose and fled; the caval- 
cade, — Paris professor, Nubian negro, mayor of Lyons, vicar 
of the Archbishop, — spurred in pursuit ; but even the hunted 
giraffe will turn, and, wheeling suddenly, the horses of Pro- 
fessor and Prefect were as utterly amazed as she had been, 
when, with music and embroidery, they turned her brain. 
The Parisian and the Lyonnaise, man and master, horse and 
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rider, — were all lost in one great jumble and overthrow, 
while the innocent lady long-limbs walked back composedly 
to the last town she had lodged in, sought her stable, and 
recommenced upon her half-chewed tree-twigs. 

The ill success near Lyons, however, did not prevent a 
‘‘ demonstration ” at Paris. ‘The early rub-a-dub of the morn- 
ing upon which she entered the city of revolutions would, in 
our unquiet day, have suggested a new dynasty, or dictator ; 
but in those times of sleep it woke only the professors, whose 
duty it was to hasten out and welcome the wonder from the 
Nubian deserts. Marching out in solemn expectation, the 
officials and the more persevering of the populace met the 
new comer at Fontainbleau ; troops formed around her and 
her cows, to keep aloof the super-scientific mob ; the learned 
men of the garden, dwarfed to pigmies, looked up at the 
wondering quadruped, as the Lilliputians in their great pro- 
cession did at Gulliver; the negroes grinned broader, and the 
Arabs waxed graver, as the crowd thickened and pressed ; 
until at last, by the power of bayonets, blarney, and Parisian 
good-temper, the giraffe was safely lodged in the orangery. 

But if the crowd could not have enough of her at her 
entrance, they devoured her (with their eyes) afterwards. 
“Her place of exercise [the School of Botany] was gener- 
ally surrounded by ten thousand persons at a time.” Even 
the goddess Fashion, deserting all other walks, came in the 
crush over the Pont d’Austerlitz, and sketched the African’s 
portrait for boxes, fans, and ribbons, and caught the reflec- 
tion of her spots for the newest patterns of gloves, shoes, 
vests, dresses, and bonnets. But,—note it, O! human be- 
ings !— while the Caucasian with such marked idolatry pur- 
sued the poor captive of the South, her affections held un- 
changed to the earliest two-legged attendants she had known, 
her first love ; — and while she looked with careless or fretted 
eye upon the white wearer of a hat, she received with every 
mark of joy the brown, turbaned Egyptians that Jomard took 
to see her. She was altogether a poetical creature, this one 
of the Jardin des Plants; she could eat corn, beans, barley, 
and carrots; but her great “‘ weakness ” was for roses, — she 
could never get enough of them. 

Meanwhile, the African damsel destined by the Pasha for 
George of England, was browsing on the low shrubs of 
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Malta’s dry rock, as gentle, playful, and full of grace as any 
maiden of the island George was king over. At length, the 
time came for it to embark for the “ruler of the waves.” It 
was put on board of a brig, so small that, standing in the 
hold, it could stretch its neck out of thé main-hatch and con- 
verse with the man at the tiller. But it bore everything 
calmly and with dignity. Poor creature! that brig was its 
death. It reached England weakened and crippled by con- 
finement and want of care ; and though it lived for some years, 
and grew a few feet, it was always an invalid. Her joints, 
by the bad management of her wayfarmg captors and con- 
ductors, had been fatally injured, and at length she could 
not even rise. Her playfulness departed, but her gentleness 
remained, and to the end of her brief career she was the 
same intelligent, mild being ;—the spirit of an infant in the 
frame of a giant. And of such were the “noble prizes” 
won by Capt. Harris ! 

But the camelopard, gentle and infantine as it is, upon 
necessity can fight its fellow-wanderers of the desert, so that 
even the lion goes away hungry. It defends itself with its 
heels, and strikes quicker and sharper than the best master of 
fence. Such is the statement of the first modern European 
who hunted the giraffe, Le Vaillant, whose hunting in the 
cause of science we can excuse. Capt. Harris, however, 
tells us that, against human foes, the mild quadruped, “ even 
when hemmed into a corner, seldom resorted to this mode of 
defence.” 

At times, though, what we term “accident” strangely 
interferes to protect the persecuted giant of the desert, as in 
the following case recorded by Moffat. The favorite food of 
the giraffe is the young twig of a species of acacia, or thorny 
locust, peculiar to Africa. It usually grows, like the honey- 
locust of our Western States, to no great height, and is full of 
most terrible spines. As a boy, says the narrator, was one 
day sleeping under such a tree, which stood near a small 
spring, he was awakened by the penetrating and scorching 
rays of the sun just in time to notice a giraffe browsing upon 
the topmost branches of the bush he lay under, while a lion, 
inch by inch, was crawling along the sand toward the antici- 
pated supper. Suddenly the great cat shook himself and 
sprung; he had aimed at the head of his prey, and as the 
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startled camelopard convulsively turned, the murderer missed 
his aim, and fell on his back into the thickly spread bed of 
thorns. The boy fled in unutterable terror, looking behind 
him at every step for the pursuer; but when the villagers to 
whom he told the tale visited the spot, the vultures were sail- 
ing round the solitary tree, and — following their noses — they 
beheld the mighty murderer skewered on the thorns of the 
shrub, the leaves of which had nourished the giraffe. 

Nor is it always the case that the lion succeeds in se- 
curing his meal, even when he mounts the helpless acacia 
eater. On two occasions, Moffat says, he saw giraffes whose 
shoulders were seamed with the scars of the lion’s claws and 
teeth. 

How wonderful it is, that an animal which can bear away 
the lion on its back, and shake off its iron grasp, — the lion, 
which carries a bullock as a cat does a mouse, — should yet 
be so gentle in its nature that the wild bullock, the horse, the 
deer, are barbarians, red-republicans, compared with it! Is 
there not some lesson for us in this kindliness of the two 
monsters of physical power on dry land, the elephant and 
the giraffe? Nor does the great mammalian of the sea seem 
to differ from them in the absence of an aggressive, Anglo- 
Saxon disposition. In closing what we have to say especially 
of this apocryphal creature of twenty-five years since, —a 
creature whose existence then ranged about with that of the 
locomotive steam-engine, — we would remind our readers that 
its name, Giraffe, is the Arabic Xiraffa, or Zerapha, or 
Seraph ; — meaning, whether applied to brute or angel, “ the 
graceful.” 

And as the seraph of brighter worlds has his horned 
antagonist and opposite with ‘the cloven hoof, so has his 
namesake of the African wilds. For as the ciraffe i is elegant 
in form, intelligent, affectionate, playful, and bears no malice 
even to his captor or his deadly assailant, so his correspond- 
ing demon of the desert, the rhinoceros, is ugly to look upon, 
stupid, devoid of feeling, with a heart as impenetrable as his 
hide, gloomy, dirty, and bearing malice to all alike. 

Four species of this brute range through the south of 
Africa, attacking lions, elephants, and men. ‘They are not, 
though, all equally savage, the smallest being the fiercest. A 
good marksman, however, fears the rhinoceros as little as a 
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good Christian does his two-footed relative ;—a few two- 
ounce bullets handsomely put in behind the shoulder soon 
bring the mighty quadruped to the ground. His flesh is 
greedily devoured by the natives, cooked or raw, as may 
be most convenient. ‘They do not even stay at all times till 
the animal is dead; Moffat mentions a case, in which his 
wild attendants thrust their spears so prematurely into the 
prostrate body of one which he had shot, that the huge beast 
heaved himself up again, and tearing the ground with his 
horn, put the whole bevy, white and black, to ignominious 
flight. 

Nearly related to the rhinoceros in size and unwieldy pro- 
portions is that monstrosity of popular works on natural 
history, the hippopotamus. He is even more difficult to 
kill than the kindred monster of the plains, plunged as he 
usually is in mud and water, and vulnerable only behind the 
ear or in the protuberant eye. His hide is more than an inch 
and a half in thickness, and stiff as a plank, but it covers a car- 
case which the epicure ‘of the deserts ranks among his greatest 
dainties ; fat and porklike in its texture and flavor, the native 
plunges head and arms into the greasy mountain of flesh, 
and having gorged himself nearly to suffocation, rubs his skin 
from crown to toe with what he cannot devour, and carries 
off upon his shoulder all he can stagger under, for a future 
feast. 

But though so vast in bulk, the mighty head of the 
behemoth, “ nine feet in circumference,” * exists not in living 
nature, but in the stuffed specimens that have been sent home 
to Europe, and the portraits drawn therefrom; and Capt. 
Harris says he looked in vain for those ponderous feet with 
which this ‘formidable and ferocious quadruped,’ — now 
known to be most helpless and inoffensive, — tramples down 
whole fields of corn and rice. ‘This great Nimrod, indeed, 
was quite disgusted with the hippopotamus, looking upon the 
beast as a complete failure and monstrous hoax. 

We have mentioned the refined mode in which the starved 
two-legged brute of South Africa rushes into the bowels of 
the great river-hog ; with no more ceremony does he treat the 
more elegant of his fellow-wanderers.. The mening 4 sketch 
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from Capt. Harris is an inimitable specimen of things seen in 
the sportsman point of view. He had pursued, with deadly 
determination, two elands, or antelopes of the largest size ; 
‘‘ their sleek coats,” he tells us, “ first turned blue, then white 
with foam; the foam fell from their mouths and nostrils, and 
the perspiration from their sides. ‘Their pace gradually slack- 
ened, and with their full brilliant eyes turned imploringly 
towards us, at the end of a mile, each was laid low by a 
single ball.” So far speaks Nimrod, careless of those bright 
imploring eyes; next the Captain turns up the humane side 
of the sportsman and continues : — 


‘*] was engaged in making a sketch of the one I had shot, 
when the savages came up, and in spite of all my remonstrances, 
proceeded with cold-blooded ferocity to stab the unfortunate 
animal, stirring up the blood, and shouting with barbarous exulta- 
tion as it issued from each newly inflicted wound, regardless of 
the eloquent and piteous appeal, expressed in the beautiful, clear 
black eye of the mild and inoffensive eland.” 


Sure enough, what rights has starvation compared with sport 
and science ! 

And a magnificent creature it is, this antelope which the 
Captain humanely shot half the life out of, and the savages 
‘with cold-blooded ferocity” stabbed to death. 


‘*‘ In size and shape the body of the male eland resembles that 
of a well-conditioned Guzerat ox, not unfrequently attaining the 
height of nineteen hands, and weighing 2000 pounds. The 
head is strictly that of the antelope, light, graceful, and bony, 
with a pair of magnificent, straight horns, about two feet in 
length, spirally ringed, and pointed backwards. A broad and 
deep dewlap fringed with brown hair reaches to the knee. The 
color varies considerably with the age, being dun in some— 
in others, an ashy blue with a tinge of ochre—in many, sandy 
gray approaching to white. 

‘*‘ The flesh is esteemed by all classes in Africa above that of 
any other animal; in grain and color it resembles beef, but is 
better tasted and more delicate, possessing a pure game flavor ; 
and the quantity of fat with which it is interlarded is surprising, 
greatly exceeding that of any other game quadruped with which 
[am acquainted. The female is smaller and slighter of form, 
with less ponderous horns. ‘The stoutest of our savage attend- 
ants could with difficulty transport the head of the eland to the 
wagons, where one of the Hottentots had just arrived with the 
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carcase of a sassayby that he had dragged a considerable dis- 
tance, assisted by upwards of twenty savages. ‘These men were 
no sooner made acquainted with the occurrences of the morning, 
than they set off at speed upon the tracks of our horses, and 
were presently out of sight. About sunset the party returned, 
gorged to the throats, and groaning under an external load of 
flesh, which, having been unable to consume, they had hung 
round their necks. 


But the Captain, if he does not reason well when disturbed 
in his labors as a draughtsman by those who cared little for 
science or the arts, certainly shot well and writes well; we 
know of nothing better in its way than the following extract 
from his volume. 


‘*¢ ] turned off the road in pursuit of a troop of brindled gnoos, 
and presently came upon another, which was joined by a third 
still larger, — then by a vast herd of zebras, and again by more 
gnoos,— with sassaybys and hartebeests, pouring down from 
every quarter, until the landscape literally presented the appear- 
ance of a moving mass of game. Their incredible numbers so 
impeded their progress, that I had no difficulty in closing with 
them, dismounting as opportunity offered, firing both barrels of 
my rifle into the retreating phalanx, and leaving the ground 
strewed with the slain. Still unsatisfied, 1 could not resist the 
temptation of mixing with the fugitives, loading and firing, until 
my jaded horse suddenly exhibited symptoms of distress, and 
shortly afterwards was unable to move. At this moment I dis- 
covered that I had dropped my pocket-compass, and, being un- 
willing to lose so valuable an ally, I turned loose my steed to 
graze, and retraced my steps several miles without success, the 
prints of my horse’s hoofs being at length lost in those of the 
countless herds which had crossed the plain. Completely ab- 
sorbed in the chase, I had retained but an imperfect idea of my 
locality, but returning to my horse, I led him in what I believed 
to be a north-easterly direction, knowing, from a sketch of the 
country which had been given me by our excellent friend, Mr. 
Moffat, and which, together with drawing materials, I carried 
about me, that that course would eventually bring me to the 
Meritsane. After dragging my weary horse nearly the whole of 
the day under a burning sun, my flagging spirits were at length 
revived by the appearance of several villages. Under other cir- 
cumstances, I should have avoided intercourse with their inhos- 
pitable inmates ; but dying with thirst, I eagerly entered each in 
succession, and, to my inexpressible disappointment, found them 
deserted. The same evidence existing of their having been 
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recently inhabited, I shot a hartebeest, in the hope that the smell 
of meat would as usual attract some straggler to the spot. The 
keen-sighted vultures, that were my only attendants, descended 
in multitudes, but no woolly-headed negro appeared to dispute 
the prey. In many of the trees I observed large thatched 
houses resembling hay-stacks; and, under the impression that 
these had been erected in so singular a position by the natives 
as a measure of security against the lions, whose recent tracks | 
distinguished in every direction, I ascended more than one in the 
hope of at least finding some vessel containing water. Alas, 
they proved to be the habitations of large communities of social 
grosbeaks, those winged republicans of whose architecture and 
magnificent edifices I had till now -entertained a very inade- 
quate conception. Faint and bewildered, my prospects began 
to brighten as the shadows of evening lengthened. Large 
troops of ostriches running in one direction plainly indicated that 
I was approaching water; and immediately afterwards I struck 
into a path impressed with the foot-marks of women and child- 
ren —soon arriving at a nearly dry river, which, running east 
and west, 1 at once concluded to be that of which I was in 
search. ) 

** Those only who have suffered, as I. did during this day, from 
prolonged thirst, can form a competent idea of the delight, and I 
may add, energy, afforded me by the first draught of the putrid 
waters of the Meritsane. They equally invigorated my exhausted 
steed, whom I mounted immediately, and cantered up the bank 
of the river, in order, if possible, to reach the wagons before 
dark. The banks are precipitous — the channel deep, broken, 
and rocky —clusters of reeds and long grass indicating those 
spots which retain the water during the hot months. It was with 
no small difficulty, after crossing the river, that I forced my way 
through the broad belt of tangled bushes which margined the 
edge. ‘The moonless night was fast closing around, and my 
weary horse again began to droop. ‘The lions commencing their 
nightly prowl, were roaring in all directions, and no friendly fire 
or beacon presenting itself to my view, the only alternative was 
to bivouac where I was, and to renew my search in the morning. 
Kindling a fire, I formed a thick bush into a pretty secure hut, 
by cutting away the middle, and closing the entrance with 
thorns; and, having knee-haltered my horse to prevent his stray- 
ing, I proceeded to dine upon a guinea-fowl that I had killed, 
comforting myself with another draught of aqua pura. The 
monarchs of the forest, roared incessantly, and so alarmed my 
horse, that I was obliged repeatedly to fire my rifle to give him 


confidence. It was piercingly cold, and all my fuel being ex- 


pended, I suffered as much from chill as I had during the day from 
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the scorching heat. About three o’clock, completely overcome 
by fatigue, I could keep my eyes open no longer, and commend- 
ing myself to the protecting care of Providence, fell into a pro- 
found sleep. 

‘‘ On opening my eyes, my first thought was of my horse. | 
started from my heathy bed in the hope of finding him where | 
had last seen him; but his place was empty. I roamed every- 
where in search of him, and ascended trees which offered a good 
look-out, but he was nowhere to be seen. It was more than 
probable he had been eaten by lions, and I had almost given 
up the search in despair, when [at length found his foot-mark, and 
traced him to a deep hollow near the river, where he was quietly 
grazing. ‘The night’s rest, if so it could be called, had restored 
him to strength, and I pursued my journey along the bank of the 
river, which I now recrossed opposite to the site of some former 
scene of strife, marked by numerous human skeletons, bleached 
by exposure. A little further on, I disturbed a large lion, which 
walked slowly off, occasionally stopping and looking over his 
shoulder, as he deliberately ascended the opposite bank. In the 
course of half an hour, I reached the end of the dense jungle, 
and immediately discovered the wagon-road; but as I could 
detect no recent traces upon it, I turned to the southward, and, 
after riding seven .or eight miles in the direction of Siklagole, 
had the unspeakable satisfaction of perceiving the wagons drawn 
up under a large tree in the middle of the plain. ‘The discharge 
of my rifle ata little distance had relieved the anxiety of my 
companion and followers, who during the night had entertained 
the most gloomy forebodings on my account, being convinced 
that I had either been torn piecemeal by lions, or speared by the 
assagais of the cannibals! A cup of coffee was immediately 
offered me, which, as | had scarcely tasted nourishment for 
thirty hours, proved highly grateful.” 


Nor is the beast-painting sportsman less of an adept at por- 
traying his fellow-man. His accounts of the court of 
Moselekatse, king of the Matabele, are as vivid as any we 
have of the sacred precincts wherein dwelt Louis Phillipe, or 
his imperial predecessor. ‘The tnbe of which this long- 
named man was monarch had but lately, (in 1829,) become 
acquainted with the whites, and showed from the outset 
many interesting and striking traits of character; among 
others, great, though grotesque, politeness, Indeed, Moffat 
tells us they were in good breeding far superior to the 
Bechuanas, who were old friends of the pale-faces. Nor 
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were they deficient in the somewhat rare virtue among both 
wild and tame men, humility. Thus, when shown the agri- 
cultural improvements and mechanical arrangements of the 
missionaries, they marked them for a time with a grave 
interest, full of respect and admiration, —then said, “ You 
are men, we are but children. Moselekatse must be taught 
all these things.” 

With the messengers of this tribe Moffat ventured far into 
the heart of Southern Africa, among those immense plains 
which, like our western prairies, are bounded by an ocean- 
horizon. ‘There dwell all kinds of quadrupeds, and scattered 
among them some wandering bipeds, whose only want, amid 
their nakedness, was “ tobacco,’ — that wonderful panacea 
for all the evils that afflict mankind. Beyond these plains 
came mountains clothed in wood, valleys filled with evergreens, 
and rivers flowing to the Indian Sea, —the whole scene 
reminding the bold missionary of Scotland. These valleys 
had once been filled with an industrious population ; but the 
robbers of the more desert regions, Moselekatse at the head 
of them, had devastated the fields and destroyed the villages 
which once hung on the hill-sides, like those that adorned 
the steeps of the Apennines. 

At last, they came to the outposts of the Matabele ig 
which Moffat had thus been led, almost forced, to visit, 1 
order to protect by his presence the ambassadors of its ps 
savage monarch. Here he found the tree-dwellers, the ‘abo- 
rigines of the country, such as his friend Harris hoped to find 
when lost in the wilderness. In one great evergreen were 
twenty huts, the inhabitants of which swarmed out to see the 
good man as he squatted on the floor of one of these man’s- 
nests, and eat a luncheon of powdered locusts. ‘This mode 
of dwelling is adopted by the natives, to avoid too intimate 
an acquaintance with the lions, which abound at night like 
immense wingless mosquitos ; and of whom the people have 
more fear than those desert-dwellers who, as the missionary 
listened anxiously to a lion’s voice near by, told him to be 
easy, for the monster was only saying he had had his supper 
and was going to bed; ; —the amazed white man demanding 
what they meant, they quietly answered as they relished their 
tobacco, ‘ We live with the lions; they and we are well 
acquainted.” 
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Having reached the borders of the nation to which the 
ambassadors belonged, Moffat would have retraced his steps ; 
but they said with glistening eyes, “Father, you have been 
our guardian, we will be yours. Save us, save our wives 
and children. If you leave us, before the sun is down on the 
day we meet Moselekatse, we shall be sent to execution. 
We would rather die here. You have saved us once; do 
you so love us, and will you leave us?” ‘The kind heart of 
the man of God could not resist the appeal and he went for- 
ward to the court. The land was still most beautiful and 
fertile ; the soil ten or twenty feet in depth; and all around 
ruins of “ innumerable towns,” stone fences seven feet high, 
and houses of clay so polished within as to look as if var- 
nished ; without were architraves, cornices, fluted pilasters, — 
all of unbaked clay. ‘“ Here once,” said an old man, now a 
captive, stretching forth his arms from a~Mll-top, where 
he stood by the side of a missionary —“ here dwelt the 
great chief of multitudes. He reigned among them like a king. 
He was the chief of the blue-colored cattle. They were 
numerous as the dense mist on the mountain-brow ; his flocks 
covered the plain. He thought the number of his warriors 

would awe.his enemies. His people boasted in their spears, 
and laughed at the cowardice of such as had fled from their 
towns. ‘We shall slay them and hang up their shields on 
our hills. Our race is a race of warriors. Who ever sub- 
dued our fathers? they were mighty in combat. We still 
possess the spoils of ancient times. Have not our dogs eaten 
the shields of their nobles? ‘The vultures shall devour the 
slain of our enemies.’ Thus they sang, and thus they 
danced, till they beheld on yonder heights the approaching 
foe. ‘The noise of their song was hushed in night, and their 
hearts were filled with dismay. ‘They saw the clouds ascend 
from the plains. It was the smoke of burning towns. ‘The 
confusion of a whirlwind was in the heart of the great chief 
of the blue-colored cattle. This shout was raised, ‘they 
are friends ;’ but they shouted again, ‘ they are foes,’ till their 
near approach proclaimed them naked Matabele. ‘The men 
seized their arms and rushed out as if to chase the antelope. 
The onset was as the voice of lightning, and their spears 
as the shaking of a forest in the autumn storm. ‘The Mata- 
bele lions raised the shout of death, and flew upon their vic- 
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tims. It was the shout of victory. Their hissing and hol- 
low groans told their progress among the dead. A few 
moments laid hundreds on the ground. The clash of shields 
was the signal of triumph. Our people fled with their cattle 
to the top of yonder mount. The Matabele entered the 
town with the roar of the lion; they pillaged and fired the 
houses, speared the mothers, and cast their infants into the 
flames. The sun went down. The victors emerged from 
the smoking plain, and pursued their course, surrounding the 
base of yonder hill. ‘They slaughtered cattle; they danced 
and sang till the dawn of day; they ascended, and killed till 
their hands were weary of the spear.’’ Stooping down, the 
old man took a little dust in his hand, then blowing it from 
his open palm into the air, exclaimed, — ‘That is all that 
remains of the great chief of the blue-colored cattle.”’ 

So spoke this Ossian of South Africa ; and his words, as 
the missionary learned, were true. At length, after much 
hard traveiling over villanous roads, where the fat soil im- 
pregnated by constant rains, was almost impassable, the party 
approached the capital of “the great king Pezvolu [of 
heaven], the Elephant, the Lion’s paw.” Riding into the 
town, and imto the great square or cattle-fold, capable of 
holding ten thousand head, the missionary and his friends 
found themselves in the midst of eight hundred warriors, with 
kilts of ape-skins, ornaments of ox-tail, and shields reaching to 
their chins. Scarce had the visiters dismounted, when two 
hundred other warriors rushed from an ambush on either side 
of the gateway, and leaping with hideous yells, while their 
ox-tails and ape-skins twinkled in the air, received the 
strangers as became their rank, and drove their horses into a 
state of partial insanity. Then all was silence, the men 
motionless as statues, with now and then a laughing eye and 
dazzling grm, to show they were not lifeless. Suddenly the 
war-song burst forth, accompanied by the chime of a thou- 
sand feet; the yell of the battle-charge, the shrieks of the 
wounded, the groans of the dying, the lamentations of the 
conquered, and the victor’s song of rejoicing. Instantly all 
was still again; the ranks divided, and with baskets and 
bowls of food borne around him, “the king of kings, king 
of the heavens, the father of fire,” came forward. 

Such was the reception of the missionary ; that of Capt. 
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Harris we will describe mainly in his own graphic words. 
He was preparing to seek the mighty savage, when one of his 
heralds drew near. 


‘“¢ Advancing slowly towards the wagon, he opened the exhibi- 
tion by roaring and charging, in frantic imitation of the king of 
beasts; then, placing his arm before his mouth and swinging it 
rapidly in pantomimic representation of the elephant, he threw 
his trunk above his head and shrilly trumpeted. He next ran on 
tiptoe, imitating the ostrich, and lastly, humbling himself in the 
dust, wept like an infant. At each interval of the scene, he re- 
counted the matchless prowess and mighty conquests of his illus- 
trious monarch, and made the hills re-echo with his praise. He 
was a brawny athletic savage, upwards of six feet in height, 
naked as he was born. Frenzied by his energetic gesticulations, 
the perspiration trickled from his greasy brow, and white foam 
descended in flakes from his distorted mouth, whilst his eyes 
glared with excitement.” 


Under the auspices of this singular master of ceremonies, 
the sportsman advanced through the same impracticable roads, 
which had tried even a missionary’s patience, towards the 
kraal of Moselekatse ; six Hottentots in advance discharging 
muskets as an appropriate compliment to the “ father of fire.” 


** Several of the subordinate chieftains, who were standing 
near the gateway of the kraal, then advanced, and, as the wagons 
ascended the acclivity, took the hand of each of our party in 
succession, repeating the word fellow! fellow! fellow! several 
times. ‘The principal of these men was Um’ Nombate,* a 
peer of the realm. He was an elderly man of slight figure, 
benevolent aspect, and mild but dignified demeanor. He wore 
the usual tails, consisting of a few strips of wild cat and monkey 
skin dangling in front, and some larger and more widely apart 
behind. ‘The elliptical ring, or issigoko, was surmounted by the 
inflated gall-bladder of a sheep. Andries, Piet, and April were 
old acquaintances, and he appeared glad to see them. In reply 
to our inquiries respecting the health of the king, and whether it 
was the royal pleasure that we should visit him, he observed 
that his majesty was very glad we had arrived, and would come 
to the wagons anon, at the same time directing them to be drawn 
up outside the gate. ‘The next in rank was a chief of mean and 
contemptible exterior, whose repulsive manners were but too 





* This is, we suppose, the Umbate of Moffat, the same who first met him and 
whom he guarded home. 
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exactly imdicated by his scowling profile. He was deeply 
scarred with small-pox; and, excepting a necklace of lions’ 
claws, three inflated gall-bladders on his pate, and a goodly coat 
of grease upon his hide, was perfectly naked. I saw nothing 
remarkable about any of the others. ‘They all carried snuff- 
boxes stuck in their ears; a collection of skin streamers, like the 
tails of a lady’s boa, attached to a thin waistcord, being the 
nearest approach to an habiliment amongst them. All their 
heads were shaven, sufficient hair only being left to attach the 
tssigoko, which is composed of sinews sewn to the hair and 
blackened with grease. 

‘** Shortly after the oxen were unyoked, and the tent erected, 
Mohanycom, the King’s page, came forth from the kraal bearing 
the congratulations of his majesty. He, too, was unencumbered 
with raiment of any sort; but wore a red feather from the long- 
tailed finch in his hair, which unlike that of the rest, was un- 
shorn, and destitute of the issigoko. ‘The dimensions of his 
mouth were calculated to excite the astonishment of every be- 
holder ; that feature literally extending from ear to ear. An 
inspection of our property then took place. Not a word was 
spoken, neither did any of the party betray the smallest symp- 
tom either of surprise, or even of gratification. An imperturbable 
gravity pervaded the countenance of every one, and as soon as 
they had sufficiently scrutinized, they retired to report to the 
chieftain the result of their observations. 

** It was some hours before we could obtain any breakfast, the 
nearest water being three miles from the kraal. We felt quite 
certain that the king must be dying with impatience to obtain 
possession of the various presents we had brought for him ; but 
he thought it dignified to affect indifference, and prosecuted his 
ideas of propriety so rigorously, that his non-appearance became 
at length alarming. We therefore despatched Baba to say that 
every thing was prepared for his reception, and that we were 
extremely anxious to pay our respects. In the course of a few 
minutes, loud shouting and yelling announced his approach. He 
was attended by the spies that had accompanied us from Mosega, 
several of his chiefs, and most of the warriors who were not 
absent on the expedition I have alluded to, armed with shields 
and assagais. As he advanced, others rushed up with a shout, 
brandishing their sticks. A number of women followed with 
calabashes of beer on their heads ; and two pursuivants cleared 
the way, by roaring, charging, prancing, and caracoling as 
already described, flourishing their short sticks in a most furious 
manner, and proclaiming the royal titles in a string of unbroken 
sentences. As we advanced to meet him, several of the crowd 
exclaimed ‘ Haiyah! Haiyah!’ a shout of congratulation and 
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triumph. Having shaken hands, we led him into the tent, and 
seated him on a chair; the courtiers and great men squatting 
themselves on their hams on the ground in semicircular order on 
either side. He was particularly glad to see Andries, and shook 
him by the hand several times. 

‘‘The expression of the despot’s features, though singularly 
cunning, wily, and suspicious, is not altogether disagreeable. 
His figure is rather tall, well turned, and active, but leaning to 
corpulency. Of dignified and reserved manners, the searching 
quickness of his eye, the point of his questions, and the extreme 
caution of his replies, stamp him at once as a man capable of 
ruling the wild and sanguinary spirits by which he is surrounded. 
He appeared about forty years of age, but, being totally beardless, 
it was difficult to form a correct estimate of the years he had 
numbered. The elliptical ring on his closely-shorn scalp was 
decorated with three green feathers from the tail of the paroquet, 
placed horizontally, two behind and one in front. A single 
string of small blue beads encircled his neck ; a bunch of twisted 
sinews encompassed his left ankle, and the usual girdle, dangling 
before and behind with leopard’s tails, completed his costume. 

‘‘ The interpreters, three in number, were ranged in front. 
After a long interval of silence, during which the chieftain’s 
eyes were far from inactive, he opened the conversation by say- 
ing he rejoiced we had come to bring him news from his friends 
the white people. Mohanycom put this speech into Bechuana, 
Baba translated it into Dutch, and Andries endeavored to render 
the meaning intelligible in English. To this we replied, that, 
having heard of the king’s fame in a distant land, we had come 
three moons across the great water to see him, and had brought 
for his acceptance a few trifles from our country which we 
thought would prove agreeable. He smiled condescendingly, 
and the Parsee immediately placed at his august feet the duffel 
great-coat which I have already described as being lined and 
trimmed with scarlet shalloon; a coil of brass wire weighing 
fifty pounds; a mirror two feet square; two pounds of Irish 
blackguard snuff, and fifty pounds’ weight of blood-red beads. 
Hitherto the king had considered it beneath his dignity to evince 
the slightest symptom of astonishment — his manner had been 
particularly guarded and sedate — but the sight of so many fine 
things at once threw his decorum off the balance, and caused 
him for the moment to forget what he owed to himself in the pres- 
ence of so large an assembly. Putting his thumb between his 
teeth, and opening his eyes to their utmost limits, he grinned like 
a schoolboy at the sight of ginger-bread, patting his breast, and 
exclaiming repeatedly, ‘ Monanti, monanti, monanti; tanta, 
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tanta, tanta!’* Having particularly brought to his notice that 
the device of an uplifted arm grasping a javelin, on the clasp of 
the great-coat, referred to his extensive conquests, of which all 
the world had heard, we placed before him a suit of tartan sent 
by Mrs. Moffat, with a note which he requested me to read ; 
and, hearing his own name, coupled with that of Ma Mary, as he 
termed that lady, and the word tumerisho (compliments,) he 
grinned again, clapped me familiarly on the back, and exclaimed 
as before ‘tanta, tanta, tanta!’ He now rose abruptly, big 
with some great conception, and made signs to the Parsee to 
approach and assist him on with the coat; habited in which, he 
strutted several times up and down, viewing his grotesque figure 
in the glass with evident self-applause. He then desired Mohany- 
com to put it on and turn about, that he might see if it fitted be- 
hind ; and this knotty point settled to his: unqualified satisfaction, 
he suddenly cast off his tails, and, appearing in puris [?] natural- 
ibus, commanded all hands to assist him in the difficult under- 
taking of shaking him into the tartan trowsers. It was indeed 
no easy work to perform— but, once accomplished, his majesty 
cut a noble figure. 

** The Parsee wore a pair of red silk braces, which he presently 
demanded, observing that they would supply the place of those 
that Mrs. Moffat had forgotten to send. Shortly after this, he 
directed an attendant who was crouching at his feet, to take 
every thing to his kraal; and, resuming his solemnity and his 
seat, tea was brought in. A number of gourds filled with 
outchualla, or beer, were placed by the king’s orders before the 
assembly, who, passing them from one to the other, emptied them 
on the spot. Richardson and myself drank tea out of two bat- 
tered plated goblets, whilst the king’s mess was served in a 
flowered china bowl, as being a more attractive vessel, and less 
likely to retain the heat; but, having eyed the different drink- 
ing cups for some time suspiciously, he handed his own to his 
attendants, and then, extending his arm, abruptly seized upon 
my goblet and greedily drained the contents. It is well known 
that savages, however debased they may be in the scale of 
humanity, are keenly susceptible of indignity; and he either 
considered himself slighted, or had prudently determined, until 
we should become better acquainted, to take nothing of which we 
had not in the first instance partaken ourselves.” 


These are certainly striking scenes, and correspond with 
similar ones recounted by Moffat, though the missionary, as 





* “ Good, good, good ; bravo, bravo, bravo.” 
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we shall show presently, went far deeper into the mighty man 
than his successor the Captain. The account by the latter 
of the seraglio of the monarch is, however, worthy of extract. 
The royal residence, or kraal, was a circular enclosure (as 
are, indeed, all the residences of that country) surrounded by 
a thick and thorny hedge. The area was strewn with the 
skulls, paws, and tails of lions, some old and bleached, others 
fresh and slimy. 


“ The royal lodge, and the apartments of the ladies, were shut 
off by a rough irregular palisade; and a portion of this enclosure 
was surrounded by a very-closely woven wattled fence, having 
only one aperture of barely sufficient dimensions to admit the 
King’s portly person upon all fours. The space was smeared 
with a mixture of mud and cow- -dung, resembling that used in all 
parts of India for similar purposes. In the centre stood a circu- 
lar, plum-pudding shaped hut, about twelve feet in diameter, and 
perhaps four in length, substantially thatched with rush matting. 
A low step led up to the entrance, which was very confined, and 
provided with a sliding wicket. ‘The floor was sunk to the depth 
of three feet below the surface of the ground, and two more steps 
led down to it. ‘The furniture consisted exclusively of calabashes 
of beer ranged round the wall. 

‘* Thirty ladies only of the imperial seraglio were present on 
this eventful occasion, and they remained standing round the 
King, who was seated in the open air. ‘They were generally 
swarthy, and somewhat en bon point. Many were even obese, 
with enormous pendant bosoms, and their heads were shaved, a 
small tuft of hair only being left on the crown, which was deco- 
rated with feathers. ‘Their dresses consisted of short black kilts 
of leather, the fur worn inside, and the outside rubbed with some 
hard substance and charcoal, until it had acquired the appearance 
of black clotted wool. ‘These were studded with brass orna- 
ments and a profusion of beads of divers colors ; they had besides 
a vast accumulation of these ornaments upon their bodies. Some 
wore blue from top to toe, others were enveloped in one mass of | 
red; the endless variety of patterns in which they were disposed, 
having doubtless emanated from the inventive brain and prolific 
fancy of his Majesty, a large portion of whose valuable time is 
passed in devising and superintending the construction of orna- 
ments for the harem. 

“When the tent was nearly pitched, the King suddenly 
changed his mind, and resolved to have it immediately in front 
of the palace- door. In order to accomplish this, it became neces- 
sary to remove a portion of the wattle fence — a work of consid- 
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erable labor, in the progress of which outchualla was liberally 
circulated to the perspiring Hottentots. It was about three 
o’clock, and the pavilion had reared its head a second time. A 
bright thought then suddenly crossed the royal mind. Investing 
himself with the duffel great-coat, placing a red night-cap on his 
head, and commanding two wax candles to be lighted and placed 
before him, he seated himself with a dignified deportment upon 
an inverted calabash, the contents of which he had previously 
swallowed, and became totally absorbed in the contemplation of 
his surpassing importance. It was with difficulty that I preserved 
my gravity, and having hastily complimented the King on his 
accession of property, and reminded him of our wish to leave the 
following day, I left him to his domestic enjoyments. 

“In the evening ‘Truéy brought a dish of stewed beef from the 
King. Despite of our assertions to the contrary, he could not 
help suspecting that we still had beads in our possession, and 
thought that the Griqua maid might find means of inducing us to 
part with some more before we departed. The poor girl shed 
tears when she heard spoken the language of her tribe, and 
begged us to convey to her father, should we see him, the intel- 
ligence of her safety and that of her cousin Wilhelm, who had 
been sent to a distant kraal, the day before our arrival, in charge 
of a wagon containing two Dutch girls, prisoners of war, of whose 
presence the King was anxious that we should, if possible, be kept 
in ignorance. She had herself resided for some time at the kraal 
in question, with the King, who is in the habit of passing several 
months of the year there, with one hundred of his wives, all of 
whom are decorated with bead-dresses of the nature I have 
described. Every female, married or single, is at his command ; 
his subjects not having it in their power to call even their wives 
their own. The King alone is rich —his subjects are all equally 
poor, and can be said to possess nothing in the shape of property 
beyond the skins with which nature has clothed them.” 


So far the renowned “Lion’s paw” seems to partake 


largely, as was fitting, of the mixed and mysterious nature of 
the king of beasts, or of that of any other beast or bird; hav- 
ing, for instance, about as much tyranny, dignity, solemn self- 
esteem, jealousy, combativeness, and amativeness as the Polish 
rooster we have just been feeding, — who walks in such a 
chivalrous way among the members of his harem, and steals 
the crumbs from the mouths of his own chickens. 

But we are now to present another view of the all-absorber, 
drawn from the experience of Moffat ; and we will usher it in 
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by the following Homeric scene, or rather half-Homeric, half- 
Christian, speech. The naked, shining king of kings one 
day drew near to the sombre-clad Christian, and calling him 
by his father’s name ‘ Machobane,” proceeded : > — * You 
have made my heart as white as milk. Muiulk is not white 
to-day, my heart is white. I cease not to wonder at the love 
of a stranger. You never saw me before, but you love me 
more than my own people. Ygu fed me when I was hun- 
gry ; you clothed me when [ was naked; you carried me in 
your bosom, and your arm shielded me from my enemies.” 
The follower of Jesus, haunted it may be by this echo of 
some words once spoken in Judea, answered mnocently, — 
“Where? When have I done your majesty such services ? ”’ 
To which the savage, pointing to the messengers whose lives 

had been shielded by Moffat at the risk of his own, replied, — 
not in the divine words of the Heavenly King recorded in 
Matthew, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me;”’ but in 
the human words : — “ These are great men; Umbate is my 
right hand. When I sent them from my presence to see the 
land of the white man, I sent my ears, my eyes, my mouth ; 
what they heard I heard, what they saw I saw, and what 
they said, it was Moselekatse that said it. You fed them and 
clothed them, and when they were to be slain, you were their 
shield. You did it unto me. You did it unto Moselekatse, 
the son of Machobane.”’ 

The excellent apostle heard the echo, distorted by the 
Moon mountains and countless obstacles that lie between the 
land of the Matabele and the land of Judea, but recognized it 
not. Unconscious that he had already preached the love of 
God in that act-tongue which needs no interpreter, he must, 
forsooth, commence a sermon in sounds, to which the 
heathen, — almost persuaded to be a Christian, — preferred, 
very naturally, the lowing of his own well-fed herds, just then 
coming kraal-ward to the evening milking : — ‘“‘ his counte- 
nance, ” says Moffat, ‘soon betrayed a truant mind.” 

Nor was the gratitude of “the son of Machobane ” confined 
to words, as the following scene, worthy of a better narrator 
than either the missionary or ourselves, will testify. 

It was a solemn feast in the capital of the great King. 
Cattle had been slaughtered, and many an eland brought in 
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from the wilds, to afford materials for the table. The instru- 
ments of music had been made ready ; every skin was oiled, 
and every heart beat high. Every heart save one; one man 
in the dark-skinned multitude was that day to die. He was 
a man of rank, who had been guilty of a crime which it could 
not be hoped any despot would pardon ;— he confessed his 
guilt, and other proof was clear and abundant. Before them 
all, the crowd waiting to commence the revels of the day, the 
Great Council had in deep silence examined the whole affair. 
The culprit, on his knees, calm and dignified, without any 
change of countenance, awaited the certain issue, the sen- 
tence from the lips of the King. For a while, Moselekatse 
sat speechless, then said: —‘“ You are a dead man. But | 
shall do to-day what I never did before. I spare your life for 
the sake of my friend and father,” (pointing to Moffat) “I 
know his heart weeps at the shedding of blood; for his sake 
[I spare your life. He has travelled from a far country to see 
me, and he has made my heart white. But he tells me that 
to take away life is an awful thing, and can never be undone 
again. He has pleaded with me not to go to war, nor 
destroy life. I wish him, when he returns to his own home 
again, to return with a heart as white as he has made mine. 
I spare you for his sake, for I love him; he has saved the 
lives of my people. But you must be degraded for life ; you 
must no more associate with the nobles of the land, nor enter 
the towns of the princes of the people; nor ever again mingle 
in the dance of the mighty. Go to the poor of the field, and 
let your companions be the inhabitants of the desert.” ‘The 
ruler ceased, and the criminal, clasping his hands upon his 
bosom, broke forth, ‘‘O King, afflict me not! let me be slain 
like the warrior! I cannot live with the low! How-can I 
live among the dogs of the King, I, that have won these 
badges of honors among the spears and shields of the mighty ! 

No! let me die, O King of Heaven.” 

And now the voice of the missionary was vain, the culprit 
would not take the proffered pardon; stretching his hands 
above his head he called for the executioners to come and 
bind his arms and lead him to the precipice, far down which, 
in the black and sluggish river, the crocodiles waited with 
longing eyes, to crush his bones and tear him limb from limb. 
Over the edge of the rock he disappeared from the sight of 
the white man. 
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The influence which the missionary obtained over this 
prince of land-pirates was certainly very extraordinary, 
extending so far as to cause him even to forbid contemplated 
excursions of a hostile character ; and had Moffat been able 
to follow up for a length of time his acts of kindness and 
words of wisdom, a permanent result might have been hoped 
for even in a case so seemingly hopeless. Indeed, the well- 
known conversion of Africaner at first sight was as improbable 
as that of Moselekatse. His name, too, was one of terror, 
though he was but a Rob Roy of the South, an outlaw and 
cattle-lifter. Mothers scared their children by a threat of 
leaving them to the mercy of the Great Robber ; and chiefs 
fled with their families to the rocks of the mountain, when he 
was known to be drawing near. And yet this man became 
not only a Christian, but such an one that Rome, if she had 
had him, would have sainted. He threw away gun and brand, 
to devote his life to the preaching of the Gospel of Peace ; — 
preaching it by countless acts of forbearance, forgiveness, self- 
sacrifice, and mercy. 

But we are forgetting that we proposed to deal with brutes 
rather than men, and must apologize to the King of the 
Desert for so long neglecting him, and dwelling upon a mor- 
tal, who, to the title of “‘ King of Heaven,” joins as an equal 
that of “the Paw of the Lion.” 

The lion! We have called him a mysterious beast, and so 
to us he seems. We learn to respect him in our early years, 
not for his strength or courage, but for his remembrance of 
Androcles. Nor does our regard diminish when, later in life, 
we read less questionable tales, such as that told by Bingley, 
for example, of Sir George Davis. Sir George, who was 
English Ambassador at Naples in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, once paid a visit to the collection of animals 
made by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Among them was a 
lion, which had been in the hands of the keepers for three 
years, and which no kindness, no favor, no feeding, would 
tame or mollify in the least. He was the same savage, unso- 
ciable, unsympathetic brute from first to last. Sir George 
approached his den, the attendants warning him of the char- 
acter of the creature within. ‘The lion, as a stranger drew 
near, raised his head with his usual grumble at being made a 
sight of ;— but his snarl in a moment changed to a cry of 
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doubt and joy ; springing to his feet with earnest, asking eyes, 
he pressed against the bars of his cage. ‘The keepers looked 
on amazed ; but their amazement became terror when they 
saw the Englishman coolly pass his hand between the iron 
ribs into the very mouth of the untamable beast, who licked 
it like a dog. ‘With cries of horror, they seized him and 
forced him backward, as a madman. Sir George told them 
who he was, and insisted that the cage should be opened for 
him to enter. Long was this insane proposal resisted ; but it 
was resisted in vain, he would enter. He did so, and no 
Newfoundland savior of his master’s life ever showed more 
signs of delight, than did this unapproachable monster as he 
put his huge paws on the ambassador’s shoulder and tenderly 
licked his cheek. ‘The news of this wonderful interview 
spread through Florence with electric speed, and came to the 
ears of the Grand Duke, who, asking the Englishman to din- 
er, desired to know the secret of his power. It was the old 
secret of Androcles, kindness ; Sir George had owned this 
lion when a mere cub, and they had loved one another. He 
was forced to part with it, and its savage character since that 
time was but one consequence of the loss of its first friend, its 
benefactor ; the silence and gloom of a sorrowing lover.* 

It is the fashion, we know, in our day, to say that the lion 
is a coward and a bully; and undoubtedly he often counts 
discretion the better part of valor, and feels no unwillingness 
to get his head out of the way of a bullet when he can do so 
with decency. Besides, individuals differ very greatly in 
their characters, and in courage among other qualities. But 
very many well-authenticated stories of modern days fully 
support the ancient reputation of the four-footed ruler. That 
one so well told by Burchell, for instance, where a lion cov- 
ered the escape of his mate, and coolly walking forward into 
the face of a large party of men and dogs, stood fronting 
them for some time, unmoved by musket-shots, and at last 
walked away with the same quiet dignity with which he had 
faced the enemy, although mortally wounded. ‘The traveller 
says, to be sure, that he has no high opinion of the lion’s 
courage ; but his story, we think, shows something more than 
‘majestic movements,’ to which praise alone Burchell would 
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allow his claim. What shall we say, too, of the account, 
given by Alexander, of a lion who, being pursued by fifty or 
sixty men, trotted leisurely up a ravine and lay down, facing 
them, at the foot of a tree; ; when they fired, he charged the 
whole mass of them, and not till they got above him on the 
cliffs, could he be conquered? Such events are of daily occur- 
rence in South Africa, and show that when too lazy to run, 
or too hungry to wait, the lion is utterly fearless; and the 
wise men of the deserts under such circumstances never 
disturb him. 

At the same time, how strange such an adventure as the 
following, related by the last-named traveller. A native who 
was out hunting saw six lions drawing near to him; his horse, 
palsied with terror, would not stir, and the discretionary turn 
of the honest fellow led him to jump and ‘ cache,” as our trap- 
pers say. One lion followed him; the hunter faced about, 
the animal five yards off. He attempted to open his powder- 
horn to load his empty gun; but the brute knew what the 
gesture meant, and with a bound seized him by the arm, and 
held him as a dog would have done. His knife was broken 
and useless; so he lifted his heavy whip of rhinoceros hide, 
and struck the hairy-headed monarch across the nose. At 
that moment, a second of his pursuers came upon the field, 
and the poor fellow gave himself up as lost. But no; the 
one which had seized him let go his arm and walked away, 
while the new-comer, looking at him a moment, gave him a 
smart tap on the shoulder and followed his comrade. Were 
we wrong in calling the lion a mysterious creature ? 

Nothing in regard to him, moreover, is so strange as the 
little injury he often inflicts upon those who are actually 
within his jaws; he kills them, as the delight of our youth, 
Monsieur 'Tonson, used to say —“ vary leetel.”’ Two in- 


_ stances, also from Alexander, who is one of the most amusing 


of African travellers, will illustrate our point. Among the 
Namaquas, he met with a man who once, in company with 
three cousins, went in pursuit of a lion which had killed one 
of his cattle, an act forbidden by the common law of the 
desert. ‘They tracked him to a bush, and were about to 
commence their attack, when he unexpectedly commenced 
his, tumbling over the leader and scaring the kinsmen. Seiz- 
ing his prostrate foe, ‘‘ the governor”? was about to retire to 
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his bush once more, when the three cousins rushed to the 
rescue. Afraid to fire lest they might hit their friend, one 
jumped upon the lion’s back and seized him by the ears, a 
second took a good hold of his capacious tail, while the third, 
watching his opportunity when the monster was thus belea- 
gured, sent a ball through his head. In his dying agony, he 
seized and crushed the hand of the man he had first laid hold 
of, and no other injury was received by the party. 

The second instance was the adventure of one Amral, a 
chief of “ the great-men’s-partners Namaquas.” Several of 
the “‘ partners” and their slaves had been troubled by lions, 
so that Amral’s patience was gone. He and his men turned 
out, therefore, breathing death to the desert-king. ‘They 
found him in a patch of reeds. ‘They fired the reeds, and as 
the tenant passed out, discharged gun after gun at him. One 
ball missed ; a second struck him, and a third, deeply, vitally ; 
a fourth entered the earth under his nose. He turned, and 
in the yet rolling smoke charged like a hurricane. ‘T'wo 
defensive shots were given in vain, and bursting into their 
midst, the bleeding beast pounced on Amral’s brother as a 
cat upon a mouse, and, tearing his nbs asunder, left him, his 
lungs upon the ground, to turn upon Amral himself, who 
rushed fearless to his brother’s aid, and strove to drag the 
slayer from his victim by his tail. With one blow of his 
giant paw the forehead of the chieftain is laid open, his left 
arm and hand made powerless; another blow levels the 
undaunted hunter; struggling up, again he is seized, and the 
lion’s polished teeth are busy about his knee-pan ; he falls 
once more, and his people, looking back with horrid and hor- 
ror-struck eyes, see the left arm of their leader in the jaws of 
the great bone-picker, who is leisurely chewing it as a savory 
morsel. At all risks a shot is fired; it tells, and Amral is 
free ; — free and nowise seriously disabled. Is not the lion a 
mysterious beast ? 

Of the same character is a case reported by Steedman. A 
father and son had gone out with their guns, when the latter 
unexpectedly came upon a lion, fired, and missed him. 
The unharmed but iritated animal instantly rushed on his 
assailant, and the father saw his son lying under the growling 
and blood-thirsty ‘“‘ governor”? of the wastes. Being an old 
hand at lion shooting, he drew nigh, as cool and silent as a 
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spring in the desert, and shot the victor dead. His son was 
unharmed. 

Steedman, by the way, relates some instances of lion 
hunting which bear upon the vexed question of the creature’s 
courage. From among these we select the following, which, 
however, is not drawn from his own experience, but from that 
of some English officer, who writes in the United Service 
Journal. 

The Hottentots of the party with their sharp eyes had 
espied “ two brownish objects ”’ in the distance, which proved 
to be a lioness and a young lion, probably her cub, nearly 
full grown. The officers, mounted of course, pursued them, 
when, suddenly, they swung short round, ‘ with heads erect, 
glaring eyes, jaws half-opened, and swinging tails.”’ The 
bipeds dismounted, looked to their guns, and the ‘second 
guns ”’ which their servants bore behind them; and “ina 
line, at about two paces distance from each other, the servants 
in our rear,’ advanced upon what Captain Harris would have 
called “the enemy.” Broad sheets of lightning enveloped 
the sky ; the drops of a full heaven smote the overhanging 
leaves ; a mist wrapt the distance. Before the party, more 
engrossing than lightning or storm, lay the lioness; “her 
wide, round, yellow eyes, with small, jet-black pupils, glaring 
fiercely, and her massive fore-paws half raising from the 
turf her milk-white chest and throat.” Her tail swayed to 
and fro convulsively, and her deep voice mingled with the 
sound of the thunder. She showed no fear, no sign of turn- 
ing. ‘Three shots brought her, like a worried Berserker, upon 
her foes. Only the seventh gun stayed her charge, and then 
she stopped because her life had ceased. Was all this 
cowardice ? 

Nor can we finally do better than to summon our friend, 
Capt. Harris, to show how a lion behaves when attacked. 


‘‘Scarcely a day passed without our seeing two or three lions, 
but like the rest of the animal creation, they uniformly retreated 
when disturbed by the approach of man. However troublesome 
we found the intrusions of the feline race during the night, they 
seldom at any other time showed the least disposition to molest 
us, unless we commenced hostilities ; and this, owing to the bad- 
ness of the horses, we rarely felt disposed to do. Returning one 
afternoon to a Koodoo that I had shot, in order to take up the 
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head, which J had concealed in a bush, ] was surprised to find an 
enormous lion feasting upon the carcase ; an odious assemblage 
of eager vultures, as usual, garrisoning the trees, and awaiting 
their turn when the gorged monarch should make way for them. 
Immediately upon my appearance, he walked heavily off, ex- 
pressing by a stifled growl his displeasure at being thus uncere- 
moniously disturbed at dinner. It was not destined, however, 
that our acquaintance should cease here ; for passing the scene of 
this introductory interview the following morning, Richardson 
and myself were suddenly made aware of the monster’s presence 
by perceiving a pair of gooseberry eyes glaring upon us from 
beneath a shady bush: and instantly, upon reigning up our 
horses, the grim savage bolted out with a roar, like thunder, and 
bounded across the plain with the agility of a greyhound. The 
luxuriant beauty of his shaggy black mane, which almost swept 
the ground, tempted us, contrary to established rule, to give him 
battle with the design of obtaining possession of his spoils ; and 
he no sooner found himself hotly pursued than he faced about, 
and stood at bay in a mimosa grove, measuring the strength of 
his assailants with a port the most noble and imposing. _ Disliking 
our appearance, however, and not relishing the smell of gunpow- 
der, he soon abandoned the grove, and took up his position on 
the summit of an adjacent stony hill, the base of which being 
thickly clothed with thorn trees, we could only obtain a view of 
him from the distance of three hundred yards. Crouched on 
this fortified pinnacle, like the sculptured figure at the entrance 
of a nobleman’s park, the enemy disdainfully surveyed us for 
several minutes, daring us to approach, with an air of conscious 
power and pride, which well beseemed his grizzled form. As 
the rifle-balls struck the ground nearer and nearer at each dis- 
charge, his wrath, as indicated by his glistening eyes, increased 
roar, and impatient switching of the tail, was clearly getting the 
mastery over his prudence. Presently a shot broke his leg. 
Down he came upon the other three, with reckless impetuosity, 
his tail straight out and whirling on its axis, his mane bristling on 
end, and his eye-balls flashing rage and vengeance. Unable, 
however, to overtake our horses, he shortly retreated under a 
heavy fire, limping and discomfited, to his strong-hold. Again 
we bombarded him, and again exasperated he rushed into the 
plain with headlong fury—the blood now streaming from his 
open jaws, and dyeing his mane with crimson. It was a gallant 
charge, but it was to be his last. A well-directed shot arrested 
him in full career ; he pitched with violence upon his skull, and, 
throwing a complete somerset, subsided amid a cloud of dust.” 


Among the seeming oddities of the mighty cat, is his 
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unwillingness (if South Africans are to be trusted) to taste 
the flesh of any creature whose stomach, at the moment of 
death, discharges its contents through the mouth. Hendrick, 
the hunter, related to Alexander, the traveller, an experience, 
wherein he had arisen from his sleep — somewhat at his wife’s 
urging and punching, by the way,—and had found a cow 
lying dead, and a large animal near it; the large one being a 
lion. The cow had been killed, but not touched, though its 
calf was eaten, and the reason, the only reason suggested, 
was the “ vorito ” referred to. Alexander found, in some 
cases of camelopards that were met with dead and uneaten, 
though evidently killed by lions, evidences of the same nicety 
of taste. 

But if we delayed too long mentioning the creature which 
the Africans so truly call “ the governor,’ we fear our read- 
ers will think we can never be done w ith his majesty, any 
more than the respectable lady of Tillretudlem could with the 
“disjune”’ of king Charles. So we shall mention one other 
fact touching him, and say farewell. It is a singular fact, 
that the miserable, helpless, powerless Bushman, who can 
scarce live by means of the secret poison in which he dips 
his arrows, —still, at times, makes the lion, as it were, his 
hound, and lives in comfort on what the mighty brute pro- 
vides. ‘The mode in which this semi miracle is wrought 1s 
as follows. ‘The wiry, wrinkled, dwarfed child of Adam 
watches a lion who has caught a zebra or antelope ; — per- 
haps, indeed, he noted the movements of the company to 
which the victim belonged, and knew thereby when and 
where the mighty hunter was at work. He sees the lion ina 
bush, just crouching down to dinner; he walks leisurely up 
in front of his provider, and commences stalking back and 
forth in front of the thicket, flourishing his feeble spear, and 
talking big words to the bearded beast as he tears the flesh of 
his prey. “Ha!” he says—“ what are you here for? 
Have you something to eat there? You made such a noise 
just now, I thought you must have caught something. Don’t 
come here to quarrel with me; go and “catch another dinner ; ; 
I want this one.” So says the Bushman, and sits down com- 
posedly in front of his feline dinner companion, looking into 
his “gooseberry eyes.” The lion, half satisfied, nowise 


attacked, and utterly astonished, shinies from the hodlow orbs 
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that so steadily glare on him, and walks away with his tail 
between his legs. 

And here we must end for the present our most imperfect 
sketches of the men and brutes of South Africa. At some 
future period we may perhaps resume them. 
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Art. Il. — A Treatise on Etherization in Childbirth, illus- 
trated by Five hundred and eighty-one Cases. By Wat- 
TER Cuannine, M. D., Professor of Midwifery and Medi- 


cal Jurisprudence in Harvard University. Boston: William 


D. 'Ticknor & Co. 1848. 8vo. pp. 400. 


Preruaps no discovery in the present age has excited so 
much interest, or been welcomed with such general exulta- 
tion, as that of etherization as an antidote to pain. ‘The phi- 
losopher and the moralist may portray in glowing colors the 
advantages of pain, the noble powers of mind which it calls 
forth, and its use in exciting all the better feelings of our 
nature. He may represent its strengthening and purifying 
effect upon the sufferer, and its softening and elevating power 
upon those who witness it. His audience or his readers may 
admire the example, but they will feel no desire to imitate it. 
They may look with awe and respect upon the deed of the 
Roman, who held his hand in the flames because it had failed 
to destroy the enemy of his country ; but it is as they would 
look upon any great work of art, without being conscious of 
the wish or the power to copy it. The doctrines of the 
Stoics find no favor in our day; and the man who maintains 
that pain is no evil, is regarded simply as a madman. ‘The 
Roman and Spartan virtues of stern fortitude and endurance, 
are considered as belonging to a far remoter antiquity than the 
vases of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Pain is regarded as the 
greatest of physical evils. Whatever has a tendency to 
relieve it is grasped with eagerness, and esteemed one of the 
greatest of blessings. 

Etherization, as is well known, was first used in dentistry 
and in surgery. It was employed in the latter branch at the 
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Massachusetts General Hospital, in October, 1846. Since 
then, it has been in constant use there, and has spread far and 
wide over our country and Europe. From its general adop- 
tion into the practice of distinguished and cautious surgeons 
in England, as well as in our own land, its powers and safety 
in surgical operations may be considered as thoroughly tested 
and established. 

The question discussed in the volume now before us is one 
of more general interest. No one can be sure, indeed, that 
he may not meet with an accident, or be attacked by a 
disease, which will render a surgical operation necessary. 
Still, each one hopes that he may escape this necessity, and 
that he shall not need the ether for himself. But there are 
few men who do not expect to sustain the relations of hus- 
band and father, few women who do not expect to become 
wives and mothers. What mother is there, who does not 
wish that her daughter may be spared the sufferings which 
she herself has experienced? Where is the married woman, 
who, looking forward to the time when she must encounter 
these sufferings, does not catch eagerly at the idea of any 
remedy for them? But we may go still further. Dr. Chan- 
ning alludes to the objection which has been offered, that the 
sufferings of childbirth are not of sufficient importance to ren- 
der necessary a powerful agent for their removal. Now, 
even if this were so, and the mere relief of pain were consid- 
ered of no importance, there would still be strong reasons for 
the use of ether. Many valuable lives have been lost to their 
families and the community, which might have been saved, if 
this discovery had been made earlier. In many individuals 
of the softer sex there is so great a degree of physical as well 
as mental sensibility, that they cannot bear a great amount or 
long continuance of pain. ‘The patient either sinks at once 
under her sufferings, or a lingering disease is induced, from 
which she escapes narrowly and with a shattered constitution. 
In this class are found some of the greatest ornaments of soci- 
ety, persons who with extreme sensibility often combine the 
greatest attractions of mind and person. It is our firm belief 
that, in many of these cases, life might have been saved, and 
in others, lingering disease and intense suffering prevented, 
by the use of anesthetic agents. So much has been said of 
etherization as a remedy for pain, that too little attention has 
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been paid to its more important but more remote effect in 
preserving life and health. We do not say that it prevents 


’ danger in all cases, or in those of an ordinary character ; but 


in severe cases, and in such as we have just alluded to, it 
often becomes an agent of vital importance. 

The position which Dr. Channing has held for many years 
as Professor of Midwifery in Harvard University, and his long 
and extensive experience in this department of Medicine, 
qualify him in a remarkable degree for the work which he has 
undertaken. Before commencing it, he addressed a circular 
letter to many physicians of Boston and its vicinity, containing 
questions upon the most important points in relation to his 
subject. He considered it as already proved that pain might 
be abolished by etherization, and the voluntary or animal 
power very much, if not wholly, suspended, organic power 
remaining ; in other words, that while consciousness of pain 
and the power of the will were suspended, the action of the 
heart, lungs, and all other important organs went on undis- 
turbed. ‘The object of his inquiry, therefore, was directed 
chiefly to the safety of etherization. 

The word ‘etherization’ Dr. Channing uses to embrace 
the effects produced by sulphuric or chloric ether, chloroform, 
or any similar agent. 

After explaining the general plan and objects of his work, 
and giving a brief account of the history of etherization, our 
author enters into an interesting examination of its physiological 
effects. To illustrate the effect upon the circulation, he 
mentions an experiment which he witnessed, performed by 
Dr. Perkins, of Newburyport. A frog was etherized, and the 
web of its foot brought into the field of a powerful compound 
microscope. At first, no motion in the minute vessels was 
perceived ; but soon there was a slight movement at the edge 
nearest the body. “It gradually increased, when you saw a 
fluid, the components of which were perfectly visible, slowly 
passing along the course of the vessel. ‘T'wo of the compo- 
nents were sufficiently distinguished from each other, — the 
blood globules and the lymph globules.” The motion of 
these globules was very distinctly observed ; —at first, as we 
have said, there was perfect rest. Then the motion com- 
menced ; this was the first sign of recovery from etherization. 
Under a slight dose of ether, the circulation in the capillaries, 
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or minute vessels, is uninterrupted ; under a larger dose, the 
circulation stagnates. As the effects pass off, the motion of 
the globules, is gradually renewed. According to Dr. Per- 
kins, chloroform differs from ether, when tried on the frog, 
‘in its more rapid, energetic, and prolonged action upon the 
animal; in a more marked and perfect annihilation, rather 
than suspension, of the capillary circulation (the smaller ves- 
sels appearing entirely empty,) and in the more sudden and 
perfect restoration of muscular action as its influence passed 
away. ‘The sensation of pricking or tingling, like that of a 
limb asleep, as it is called, which sometimes occurs before 
complete etherization, but more frequently after it, is ac- 
counted for by this stagnation of blood in the minute vessels. 

Etherization affects the head by producing the sensation of 
noise, dizziness, confusion, and excitement, which is sometimes 
pleasurable and sometimes the reverse, unconsciousness, and 
insensibility. Our author observes that he has never known 
these effects continue after the general effect had ceased. Dr. 
Channing remarks that etherization does just what sleep 
does, allowing the functions of the organ to go on without the 
pain being perceived. It is profound sleep. 

The effect of ether or chloroform upon muscular action is 
an important part of the subject. We should naturally sup- 
pose, that a powerful agent producing the effects which have 
been described, would paralyze all action in the system, and 
hence that the process by which a child is born could not go 
on. ‘To some physicians, it has appeared that this was the 
case, and that delivery was essentially retarded. We find, 
mm the correspondence printed in this volume, the opinions of 
some, that muscular action was suspended or delayed. Dr. 
Channing’s experience leads to a different opinion. He 
believes that ether and chloroform have the power of sus- 
pending only the voluntary efforts, while the organic actions 
go on even better when left to themselves. ‘Thus irregular 
action only is suspended, whilst the proper action of the organ 
proceeds undisturbed. 

The cessation of the patient’s cries and of the voluntary 
efforts, it is true, may seem to favor this conclusion ; but it 
may be questioned, whether, upon a full dose (of chloroform, 
especially, as this is most prompt in its effects) being given, 
there does not occur at once a perfect calm, in which there is 
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a prompt and total cessation of uterine action? So, at least, 
it has appeared in the cases we have witnessed. The mo- 
mentary cessation of motion of the blood in the vessels of the 
frog’s foot, would lead us to expect that the action in child- 
birth would be arrested in like manner. When an accident, 
or any untoward circumstance, arises to bring on premature 
muscular action, opium is often given, and is often successful 
in arresting this action until the proper time. We very much 
doubt whether complete etherization would not essentially 
delay delivery. Fortunately, only partial etherization is 
required, and the organic action, if delayed for the moment, 
is speedily resumed. ‘This is no argument, then, against the 
use of the agent; but merely one for delaying it whilst the 
organic efforts are slight, and therefore more readily retarded. 
While these are not strong, they are more easily checked, 
and by the continued use of the ether or chloroform, a highly 
irritable state is produced in the patient, which is very unfa- 
vorable for her speedy relief. 

Respiration becomes slower during etherization, and is 
sometimes noiseless. Dr. Channing has rarely met with the 
loud breathing, or snoring, noticed by Prof. Simpson. 

The pulse at first becomes more rapid, but soon returns to 
its natural beat, and sometimes falls below it. ‘There is 
sometimes a striking diminution in its frequency, and an 
increase in its force. This slowness of the pulse is an indica- 
tion of full etherization, and shows that it is time to stop 
inhaling. ‘The stomach is the only one of the digestive 
organs that is disturbed ; nausea and vomiting have sometimes 
occurred. Dr. Channing says he has met with but one case 
of the latter, and this was after the use of chloric ether; and 
he has not more than once or twice observed nausea. Nor 
does he find that a single one of his correspondents has noticed 
either of these conditions of the stomach; on the contrary, 
ether and chloroform have been found to relieve these symp- 
toms when they existed. 

Our author proceeds to consider the manner in which ether- 
ization is produced, together with its conditions, signs, and 
results. Sulphuric ether was the agent first discovered, and 
its effects have been longer and more generally tested than 
the others. In order to avoid the cough and difficult breath- 
ing sometimes produced by sulphuric ether, Mr. Lawrence 
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employed chloric ether, and found it answer perfectly well. 
Prof. Simpson subsequently made experiments with various 
gases for the same purpose, and employing chloroform among 
other articles, he found reason to prefer it to all other prepara- 
tions. He was led to do so, in consequence of the small 
quantity required ; from its acting sooner and more persistently 
than sulphuric ether; and from its being more grateful to the 
patient and less expensive. At the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, the chloric has been substituted for the sulphuric 
ether, and continues to be used there. Chloric ether is a 
solution of chloroform in spirit and water. A compound 
ether has been formed of a solution of chloroform in sulphuric 
ether; but its merits have not yet been sufficiently tested. 
We doubt not that some other preparations will yet be dis- 
covered, having similar powers. 

The safety of etherization must depend upon the conditions 
under which it is used. These conditions relate to the article 
chosen for an inhaler, to the mode of using it, to the present 
state of the patient, and to the particular effects of inhalation 
that are observed in each case. In regard to the instrument, 
the safest and best inhaler, our author says, is that which 
allows the freest escape of the expired air, and has also a free 
opening to admit pure air to the sponge. He recommends a 
very simple instrument, made of pasteboard, of a conical shape, 
with a sponge at the bottom, and a valve to allow egress to 
the expired air. The apex of the cone, not being closed, 
allows the pure air access to the sponge. ‘The sponge should 
be washed in alcohol each time after use, to prevent the resid- 
uum from rendering the ether impure. A ball of cotton 
slightly wetted with chloroform, and wrapped in a narrow 
strip of cotton batting, answers well and is safe, provided it be 
so managed that the exit of the expired air and entrance of 
pure air are freely permitted. Prof. Simpson uses a handker- 
chief for chloroform; and although he recommends rapid 
etherization, administers only thirty drops at one time. We 
believe that a sponge for ether and a handkerchief for chloro- 
form, have pretty generally taken the place of instruments for 
inhaling. ‘They are always easily procured, and answer 
equally well, if the conditions above stated are observed. 

Dr. Channing next considers etherization in its particular 
relation to the subject of his book. 

26 * 
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‘“‘ In pregnancy, new and important agencies are at work. A 
new function, suddenly induced, and rapidly developing itself, 
both in its local and general agencies, has been established. An 
extraordinary vitality prevails everywhere. ‘The blood gets new 
characters, and those, too, of an intenser life. Respiration is 
more rapid and fuller. ‘The temperature is increased. Excre- 
tions undergo very remarkable changes. A new being is grow- 
ing, getting nourishment, and every hour developing a higher 
vitality, in this mysterious condition.”’ p. 75. 


In childbirth, there is not a new action just commenced, 
but merely a continuance of the same action that has been 
going on through pregnancy. According to Dr. Channing, 
if this action is uninterrupted before the proper time, the mus- 
cular contractions commence, and delivery is accomplished 
suddenly, and without pain. Pain, therefore, is not a neces- 
sary attendant upon childbirth. ‘The organic contractions 
here spoken of, being generally attended with suffering, are 
commonly called ‘“ pains”? even among. medical men; and 
hence the idea that pain is necessary for the birth. Now, as 
irregular or premature contractions are often brought on by 
mental or accidental causes, etherization, by quieting the vol- 
untary and irregular efforts, and at the same time subduing 
the pain, produces painless labor exactly like that above 
described. 

The state of entire health and augmented vitality in preg- 
nancy forms a striking contrast to the condition of patients 
etherized while undergoing surgical operations. ‘This is con- 
sidered as one reason for the more uniformly salutary effects 
experienced in obstetric practice. Here it is not necessary 
that the etherization should be complete, or continued without 
intermission ; and whatever may be the dangers of etheriza- 
tion, they cannot be so great as when the patient must be 
kept for some time under its full influence. In important sur- 
gical operations, as well as in the cases which form our par- 
ticular subject, there is a considerable loss of blood, which 
contributes to the safety of etherization ; while in the slighter 
operations, such as tooth pulling, there is but a trifling loss of 
blood, if any; and the shock is at the same time more sud- 
den. Hence, these slight operations have been attended with 
less favorable results. Ether has been constantly used, as we 
have said, at the Massachusetts Hospital. ‘There has been 
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only one unfavorable case; and in this there was nothing to 
connect the bad result with the use of the ether, as the sever- 
ity of the operation was a sufficient cause of death. ‘The 
influence of etherization is kept up more easily than it is pro- 
duced ; and hence caution is required in its administration. 
In cases of childbirth, the patient may, in general, regulate 
this for herself. In the intervals of the uterine contractions, 
etherization is not required ; but as soon as the contractions 
return, the patient eagerly demands it again. 

Dr. Channing says that the success of etherization in mid- 
wifery has been perfect. He does not remember a case in 
which it has not been entirely useful both to mother and child. 


‘“‘ From the very first case down to the latest, I have seen 
nothing in any of them to diminish my confidence, or to lead me 
to a conclusion, that it is not proper in any case of labor, or that 
it has been injurious or unsafe in any one. The evidence from 
all others who have been consulted by me is to the same general 
purport.” 


The coexistence of disease affords no reason why we 
should omit etherization. On the contrary, it has been found 
serviceable in phthisis, asthma, cough, affections of the heart, 
and even in cholera, approaching the form of the Asiatic. In 
delirium tremens, it bids fair to become of the greatest utility. 
Dr. Channing’s experience is confirmed by that of Prof. 
Simpson, who has applied it in every case of labor since he 
commenced its use. 

In regard to the fears which have been excited by the 
unfavorable cases of etherization, Dr. Channing remarks upon 
the popular tendency to confound the post hoc with the 
propter hoc,—to consider that as an effect which is only a 
sequence. In some of these cases, death occurred from the 
improper manner in which the gas was used ; and in others, 
from the excessive quantity employed. In other cases again, 
death was the result cf the operation, or of the previous 
disease, and in nowise attributable to the ether or chloroform. 

Our author notices some of the unfavorable cases which 
have been published, principally in the newspapers. One 
occurred in New York. A man with diseased lungs suffered 
from a cause that required two slight surgical operations, 
which were painful, but attended with little loss of blood. 
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The first operation was performed while he was under the 
influence of chloroform, and had no unpleasant effects. 
About a month after, another similar operation was attempted. 
The patient was placed under the influence of chloroform, of 
which only thirty drops were given. At the moment when 
the cut was made, he started, and after a slight convulsive 
movement expired. On a post mortem examination, the lungs 
were found greatly diseased; and this, not the chloroform, 
was believed to be the cause of death. 

The case of Mr. A. W. Oliver, which was reported in the 
Bunker Hill Aurora as a death from chloroform, is next men- 
tioned. ‘The statement was contradicted by Dr. ‘Townsend, 
who was consulted in the case, and states that, after amputa- 
tion of the leg near the body had been performed, symptoms 
appeared which led the surgeon to suspect a rupture of some 
internal organ. ‘The previous injury, however, which required 
the operation, and the operation itself, were each a sufficient 
cause of death. ‘The next case is that of Hannah Greener, 
of Newcastle, England, in which a coroner’s jury brought in 
a verdict of death from congestion of the lungs, produced by 
chloroform. ‘There are no medical reports of this case. 
Another case occurred at Cincinnati; a woman died under 
the influence of chloroform, which she took for the purpose of 
having a tooth drawn. ‘The whole system was found to be 
in amost perfect state of health, lungs, heart, and all the other 
important organs of life being in the most healthy condition. 
A committee were satisfied that her death was caused by 
chloroform ; it was supposed to have been given in too con- 
centrated a form. It was administered in an air-tight inhaler, 
in which a sponge saturated with chloroform had been depos- 
ited. Dr. Channing remarks that this woman was suffocated ; 
the use of the air-tight inhaler, he says, “ explains the whole 
matter — tells the whole story.” The sponge saturated with 
chloroform deserves attention also. Dr. Channing calculates, 
from the statement, that it must have contained two or more 
ounces of the liquid. Chloroform appears to have been 
administered precisely as if it was ether. It is very probable 
that the preceding case would admit of a similar explanation. 
The congestion of the lungs that is there spoken of is the 
natural effect of suffocation. 

Other cases are mentioned, in which unfavorable effects 
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were produced ; but in these the agent was used for tooth- 
pulling, or for the mere purpose of curiosity or amusement. 
In regard to the alleged effects of anesthetic agents in pro- 
ducing insanity, our author says he can find no facts which 
support the theory; it is advanced as theory only, not as 
fact. ‘The only cases of puerperal mania which have come 
to his knowledge, since the introduction of ether, were cases 
in which this agent was not used. 


“‘ Suppose for a moment that ether had been used in these 
cases, how wide would have been the report! ‘They would have 
spread on $ flying words’ with lightning speed, over this whole 
country ; and by the first steamer they would have found their 
way to Europe.” 

There is a case of insanity reported in the succeeding part 
of the volume, in which ether was used with excellent effect, 
obviating all the trouble and embarrassment which the con- 
dition of the patient had caused in a former confinement. 
It has also been supposed that convulsive disease might be 
caused by etherization. Our author has not met with a 
single instance. He has had grave cases of puerperal con- 
vulsions, in which ether was used as a remedy with excellent 
effects. Dr. Bartlett, of New Bedford, and Dr. Cabot, of 
Boston, have also reported cases in which it was used with 
great advantage. 

In regard to the different preparations employed, Dr. 
Channing states that he has too little knowledge of chloric 
ether in childbirth to be able to offer any opinion of its merits. 
The claims of sulphuric ether rest upon its early and com- 
paratively long use, its favorable results, its easy management, 
the longer continuance of its effects, and the smaller demand 
for its frequent and rapid repetition. ‘The reasons against its 
use are, the larger quantity required to produce its effects, its 
disagreeable odor, and the length of time during which it con- 
tinues to be exhaled from the lungs. There are other objec- 
tions, founded on its influence in exciting cough, the time 
required before its effect is produced, its continuance after it 
has ceased to be desired, and finally on the mental and physi- 
cal excitement which occasionally attend its use. 

The claims of chloroform are based upon the readiness 
with which it effects its object, the small quantity required, 
its pleasant odor, and its rapid decomposition and disappear- 
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ance from the breath. ‘The objections are, in brief, that the 
rapidity and power with which it produces its effects render 
it difficult to control them; and that untoward results have 
followed its use, though not in midwifery. But the evidence 
drawn from the correspondence published in this volume pre- 
ponderates in favor of chloroform. 

It is proper, however, that the practitioner should be able 
to recognize the unfavorable signs, and be prepared to obviate 
them. It is well known that there are in many individuals 
idiosyncracies, or peculiarities of constitution, which render a 
particular medicine or article of diet injurious. The same 
may be the case in regard to ether and chloroform. In other 
instances, there may be something unfavorable in the partic- 
ular state of the individual at the time. If unfavorable 
effects occur, they are denoted by paleness and the livid 
aspect of the face and extremities, the slowness of the pulse, 
and the general signs of exhaustion. When these symptoms 
are observed, if inhalation is stopped, nothing serious ensues. 
A free supply of air should be afforded, without allowing 
the patient to become chilled. Friction should be freely 
employed. Stimulating drinks, aromatic teas, wine, etc., are 
useful, but caution is required not to add too much to the 
stimulus already produced upon the brain. Camphorated 
spirits or rum may be applied to the forehead. Dr. Chan- 
ning recollects only one case in which these symptoms were 
observed, and in this they were very slight. Affections of a 
spasmodic or hysterical nature have resulted from etherization 
in tooth-pulling. ‘They may be treated with antispasmodics, 
and will generally soon disappear. 

The state of entire rest, or quiet with apparent faintness, 
which succeeds etherization, sometimes continues for an hour 
or more, and may create uneasiness among the patient’s 
friends. Catalepsy and other severe affections of a convul- 
sive nature have occurred ; the treatment should be the same 
as described above. Etherization does not interfere with the 
use of ergot, when this is required ; on the contrary, its effects 
are more favorable when etherization is employed. 

Dr. Channing proceeds to a consideration of the objections 
made to the use of ether and other anesthetic agents in 
midwifery ; first, of the argument that the suffering is too 
slight to require it. We suspect this objection is brought for- 
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ward by those who have never witnessed these sufferings, or 
certainly have never borne children. Who is there that can 
hear the earnest demand for relief, and see the eagerness with 
which any remedy is grasped at, without feeling an earnest 
desire to place it within reach? ‘This question is one which 
we think patients will settle for themselves. ‘There are very 
few now, who have not become aware of the existence of this 
remedy, and who do not earnestly beg for it, while they are 
under the influence of pain. But we have already said that 
there is a much higher advantage in the use of these agents ; 
by preventing pain, life will often be saved, and lingering and 
dangerous disease be avoided. 

The uncertainty and possible danger is the next objection. 
The answer to this is, that every day is rendering the uncer- 
tainty less, and giving additional proofs of the safety of ether- 
ization. Dr. Channing says it has already shown powers 
greater than those of any other medicinal agent. 

We come next to the religious objection. Our author 
informs us that it was first brought forward in Scotland. It 
is founded upon the passage in Genesis, ‘“ Unto the woman 
he said, In sorrow shalt thou bring forth children.” Dr. 
Channing goes into a consideration of the text, which he 
thinks may bear a different construction from that commonly 
given to it. He refers also to a pamphlet which Prof. Simp- 
son has written expressly to refute this objection. Verbal 
criticisms, however, will always be matter of controversy, and 
seldom meet with general acceptation. Perhaps the best 
answer is that of Dr. Chalmers, contained in a quotation 
from the pamphlet just mentioned. When Prof. Miller con- 
sented to write an article on Etherization for the North British 
Review, he mentioned this objection to Dr. Chalmers, who, 
after expressing his surprise, replied that if some small theo- 
logians took such an improper view of the subject, he would 
certainly advise Mr. Miller “not to heed them.” 

This idea proceeds from a very narrow view of the subject, 
which, if carried out, becomes absurd. Has not the same 
great Being, who pronounced the curse, the power to present 
to mankind the means of alleviating it; or has he ceased 
to preside over human affairs? If he has not this power and 
right, and the curse must remain in full force as in the time 
of Adam, let us be consistent. Sickness and death came in 
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consequence of this sentence ; it is not lawful, therefore, to 
relieve sickness or to prevent death. ‘The medical profession 
is abolished, and all the hosts of nostrum venders and manu- 
facturers are prohibited. We must not avail ourselves of any 
of the tools used in agriculture, because it is said “cursed is 
the ground for thy sake;” nor must we root up the thorns 
and thistles it brings forth. If a man has received property 
from his father, he must divide it among the poor, and earn 
his own bread by the sweat of his brow, taking care never to 
acquire the means of future ease. Certainly, nothing can be 
plainer than this ; if we may not use a remedy to remove the 
pain of childbirth, we have no right to earn the means of 
future ease for ourselves, and still less for our children. Were 
this opinion to be acted upon, there would be an end to all 
improvement ; industry would be stopped, and the wheels of 
society would stand still. A more enlarged theology discerns 
the intention of Providence gradually to ameliorate the con- 
dition of our race, by allowing them to obtain, as the fruit of 
industry and exertion, the means of lessening labor and 
relieving pain. - If the discovery of any medicine is a blessing 
to mankind, that blessing is granted as directly by Providence 
as the curse was given in the days of Adam. 

Dr. Channing next proceeds to the moral objection, the 
amount of which is, that ether and chloroform may be used 
as means of intoxication, or for the mere purpose of amuse- 
ment, and may thus produce injurious effects. ‘The same 
may be said of laudanum, and of many of the most useful 
medicines. If it applies to etherization, how much more 
does it apply to the use of arsenic in medicine and in the 
arts, —a drug by which fearful mischief and crime have been 
perpetrated! Yet arsenic is allowed quietly to hold its place 
in commerce and medicine; we have never heard of any 
proposal to banish it. ‘This objection to etherization applies 
only while it is a novelty. The effects of chloroform are 
too transient to be much resorted to as a means of intoxica- 
tion ; ether is disagreeable to most persons, and the continued 
use of any anesthetic agent generally produces disgust and 
aversion. As long as better means of producing intoxication 
are accessible, we need not be anxious in regard to the vapors 
of ether and chloroform. When the efforts of the benevolent 
have effectually checked the use of alcohol, some restrictions 
upon the sale of these articles may become necessary. 
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The fifth and last objection is, that etherization may injure 
the child ; this, our author observes, rests upon hypothesis 
merely. There is not the smallest evidence that this evil 
effect has ever occurred. Children born under the use of 
ether or chloroform exhibit as strong marks of intelligence 
and activity as those born before its discovery, and are “as 
sprightly and well behaved ” as any. 

We have now followed our author through his general 
discussion of the use of etherization in childbirth. He next 
gives in detail the history of seventy-eight cases attended by 
him, either in consultation or otherwise, in which this agent 
was employed. ‘These cases will be found of much interest 
and value to medical men. ‘Their general results, as far as 
our subject is concerned, have been already mentioned ; they 
were highly favorable. 

Dr. Channing, as we have before said, addressed a letter 
to many of the physicians of Boston and its vicinity, respect- 
ing the most important points relating to the use of ether and 
chloroform, and their answers are contained in the latter 
part of the volume. In order that these results may be more 
conveniently examined, he has arranged them in tables. The 
answers are given individually by the writers, without con- 
cert or communication with each other. Of course, they 
vary very much. Some are cautious in regard to its use ; 
some give it only when asked for; others think it should 
only be given under certain circumstances. On the whole, 
however, we find a remarkable degree of unanimity in favor 
of etherization. It is a great deal to say, that, in this mass 
of testimony, no facts are brought forward against its safety, 
and no decided opinion given against it. We find the names 
of nearly all our most eminent physicians, whose evidence is 
given in its favor. 

It may be said that our author writes with the zeal of an 
advocate, rather than with the coolness of an impartial imves- 
tigator. Dr. Channing is well known for his zeal in_ the 
various benevolent enterprises of the day, and for his exertions 
for the amelioration and reform of social evils. .'The eager- 
ness of his desire to extend the use of this remedy for pain 
might be supposed to carry him too far, did he give us theo 
and opinion only. But this is not the case. He has collected 
facts, from which all who are imterested in the subject can 
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form their own conclusions. He has carefully brought under 
our view the principal cases which have come to a fatal 
issue, and has spoken freely of the dangers which attend the 
improper use of ether and chloroform. His evident zeal in 
the cause gives his book an interest which a mere inquiry 
would not have. It is too early yet to write a systematic 
treatise upon etherization. Our author has not aimed at this, 
but has industriously collected into a body the evidence 
which had accumulated, to aid the medical profession in 
forming their decision as to the free or cautious use of it, or 
whether they should abandon it entirely. 

Our own conclusion from such an examination is, that 
ether or chloroform is a remedy of the utmost value, and 
may be used with perfect safety under the direction of a 
physician. We have alluded to the unfavorable effects of 
etherization, sufficiently to show that it is a highly dangerous 
agent in the hands of the rash or ignorant. It ought not to 
be used any more than calomel or laudanum, except under 
medical direction. Still less should it be used for the mere 
purpose of amusement. We conclude, also, from the same 
evidence, that its use is safer in midwifery and the larger 
surgical operations, than in the minorones. Most of the unfa- 
vorable effects which have occurred took place when it was 
given for tooth-pulling. Pain and loss of blood may both 
be considered as counter-agents, which neutralize its effects, 
and render them more safe. 
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Art. II.—1. Sketches of Residence and Travels in Bra- 
zil, embracing Historical and Geographical Notices of the 
Empire and its Several Provinces. By D. P. Kipper. 
New York: 1845. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. Travels in the Interior of Brazil, principally through 
the Northern Provinces, and the Gold and Diamond 
Districts, during the years 1836-41. By G. Garpner. 
London: 1846. 8vo. 


Ir is now somewhat more than twenty years since the 
Empire of Brazil emerged from the obscure existence of a 
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Colony into the condition of an independent State. By far 
the largest country of the South American continent, having 
unbounded natural resources, with a sea-coast extending for 
thousands of miles and supplied with excellent harbors, trav- 
ersed by majestic rivers and still more majestic mountains, 
enjoying every variety of delightful climate, and fruitful 
throughout its vast extent beyond example even in tropical 
climes, it seems to have all the elements necessary to awaken 
enterprise or attract curiosity. Its external features, perhaps, 
have been sufficiently explored and described. ‘The zeal of 
science and the restless enterprise of commerce have con- 
tributed to make the natural history and characteristics of this 
country tolerably well known to all, or at least, to render 
information on these subjects easily accessible to those who 
choose to investigate them. Large regions, indeed, lost in 
the vast territory nominally belonging to the Empire, remain 
unexplored. Some distant tribes of Indians may yet be 
unknown, and in hidden valleys, no doubt, many a curious 
flower, yet unmarked in the catalogues of botanists, blushes 
unseen. It is probable, however, that little remains to be 
discovered which would materially affect an estimate of the 
natural features of the country. 

But while the mountains and rivers of Brazil have been 
explored and measured, its broad plains traversed, and its 
mineral and botanical treasures laid open to the admiration of 
the civilized world, the people who possess this magnificent 
land attract but little notice. ‘The character and history, the 
manners and customs, the institutions, the present condition 
and probable future, of a nation which is destined at some 
time to include a portion of mankind as large as the share it 
now occupies of the earth’s surface, are subjects which are 
very little understood or cared for. It is not easy for us, 
inhabiting the northern hemisphere, which has been through- 
out all history almost the exclusive abode of civilization, to 
recognize as belonging to the family of civilized nations, a 
country which lies almost wholly beyond the line, and whose 
capital and principal provinces are under the tropic of Capri- 
corn. With the distant regions of the South we are accus- 
tomed to connect only ideas of barbarian rudeness or splen- 
dor; and it is only some particular occasion which is likely 
to correct the uniform impressions of our education. 
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Besides its remote position, Brazil is separated from most 
of the world by the use of a language which is little known, 
and offers but little to reward the ‘trouble of acquiring it. 
The Portuguese language is hardly calculated to produce a 
favorable first impression, — if language that can properly be 
called, which has all the low characteristics of a mere dialect. 
It is Spanish, if such a name can be deserved where there is 
none of the dignity and grandeur which distinguish that most 
majestic of languages. Like other acknowledged dialects, it 
seems to be formed by dropping the consonants, that give 
distinctness to the pronunciation of the original language, and 
by dissolving down its grave and noble intonations into a con- 
fused mass of vowel and nasal sounds, with much the same 
effect upon the language which it would produce upon the 
human body to abstract all the bones of the skeleton. 
Moreover, being almost without a literature of modern date, 
that is to say, having ceased to appear in the world as the 
vehicle of elevated thought, it has but few means of removing 
upon further acquaintance the first unfavorable impression. 

The imperfect knowledge of the affairs of Brazil which 
comes to us through such a channel, relating, as it does, only 
to the most prominent events, which are left unconnected and 
unexplained, has given an unfavorable idea of her national 
character. We are accustomed to think of this country only 
as the last refuge of the Afmcan slave trade, and of her 
national industry and prosperity as indissolubly linked with 
that infamous traffic, which all the civilized world has stigma- 
tized as piracy and combined to suppress. From time to 
time, also, some rumor of political commotions indistinctly 
reaches our ears, — some insurrection in the provinces, or rev- 
olution in the capital ; for three times since its independence 
has the government changed hands in the midst of revolu- 
tionary outbreaks, besides experiencing occasional republican 
and servile. disturbances. If this were all, if these vague 
impressions were capable of giving a true idea of the character 
and condition of this great Empire, or if we did not discover, 
in the course of its affairs; something which seems of more 
importance than the interminable conflicts of South American 
republics, we should be quite content to allow them to remain 
as they are, without attempting to throw light upon so unprofit- 
able a subject. But circumstances having afforded us some 
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peculiar means of information concerning Brazil, we propose 
to offer some remarks upon its present political and social 
condition, and upon a few other subjects immediately con- 
nected with it. 

In the first place, the most interesting object of political 
speculation is the spectacle of a great monarchy flourishing 
on American soil —the only one which can be said to have 
ever existed in America —for the few military or social dic- 
tatorships, which have assumed a monarchical aspect for a 
time, are hardly deserving of the name. ‘This is a monarchy, 
also, not composed of a homogeneous and easily governed 
population, collected within a narrow compass, but extending 
over immense and disconnected regions, contaiming every 
variety of inhabitants and every grade of civilization, from 
European refinement to African barbarism. It is surrounded 
by violent republics ; the very air that blows over it from any 
other part of America is tainted with republican feeling ;_ and 
its unguarded frontier and provinces, with their prodigious 
natural wealth, are a perpetual temptation to foreign invasion 
and domestic ambition. That a monarchy could exist under 
such circumstances is sufficiently remarkable ; but it becomes 
still more curious, when we see the Empire from its birth con- 
tinually advancing in wealth, strength, and reputation, in civ- 
ilization and the arts of peace, while the republics, its neigh- 
bors, are wasted by intestine wars, their population decreas- 
ing, their industry annihilated, education forgotten among 
them, and the people constantly losing ground in every 
respect which makes a nation prosperous, powerful, or happy. 
We cannot help asking what are the causes which have made 
so wide a difference in their condition, and whether that 
difference will continue to exist, or whether the same 
unhappy fate is reserved for Brazil which seems to await the 
republics of the Spanish race. 

There are also social questions connected with the con- 
dition of Brazil, which, as they are always of more conse- 
quence than political matters to the people concerned, are 
also more interesting to others as objects of investigation. 
Whoever is inclined to speculate upon the future destiny of 
our own country, especially of the southern portion of it, can- 
not fail to be interested by the aspect of Brazilian society. 
The questions which agitate it most deeply, the social prob- 
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lems which are there in process of solution, are not unlike 
those which occupy the attention of serious people in our 
own land; while the result to which society is rapidly tending 
there is far different from any that is usually contemplated 
among us. In Brazil, even more than in this country, the 
institution of slavery exists in its full vigor. It is expanded 
over the whole empire, a field where it has even wider oppor- 
tunity to unfold itself than our recent acquisitions of territory 
have opened to it here. ‘The slave population there increases 
more rapidly, by means of the easy and constant importation 
from Africa, in addition to the natural increase ; and all the 
considerations connected with this difficult and important sub- 
ject are undergoing a more rapid development. ‘The future 
condition of that country is as deeply implicated as our own 
in the answer which the great question as to the future of 
this population, and as to the tendencies and ultimate result of 
the institution which now confines them, shall receive. ‘There, 
as well as here, the question is forced upon the minds of all, 
What shall become of them or of our children ? 

Brazil is situated between 4° north and 33° south latitude. 
Between these parallels it extends almost the whole breadth 
of the South American continent, from the sea-coast to the 
Andes. It is supposed to contain at present a population of 
nearly seven millions, of whom about three millions are esti- 
mated to be negro slaves; the remainder are whites, abo- 
riginal Indians, free negroes, and a large mixed population 
arising from a union of all these classes. ‘The whites are set 
down at a million and a half. 

Of the history of the country we do not propose to say 
more than is necessary to account for its present situation. 
At the commencement of the year 1808, it was a Portuguese 
colony, sealed against all the world by the strictest applica- 
tion of the colonial policy. It is well known, that a short 
time before that date, on the unexpected advance of Junot 
upon Lisbon, the royal family of Portugal, attended by many 
of their court and nobility, took refuge on board some ships of 
war, and set sail for Brazil, then the principal dependency of 
the crown of Portugal. ‘The consequences of this measure, 
the result of the desperation and probably the cowardice of 
the moment, upon the fortunes of both countries have been 
far more important than any persons at that time could have 
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foreseen. .'The royal fugitives, barely escaping with their 
lives from the capital of their native kingdom, were received 
with loyalty, respect, and every demonstration of attachment 
in those distant dominions, upon which they had probably 
hardly ever wasted a thought; and the important benefits 
which they were able to confer, the immediate change of 
commercial policy which was introduced, naturally confirmed 
and strengthened the attachment which was at first the 
offspring of sympathy and tradition. ‘They landed at Bahia, 
January 19th, 1808; and as early as January 28th, all the 
ports of Brazil were opened to the.commerce of the world. 
In 1815, Brazil was. erected into a kingdom, nominally, at 
least, equal to,.and independent of Portugal. 

But an arbitrary government of court favorites, careful for 
nothing but to secure the spoils of their offices, was the one 
of all others best calculated to encourage the spirit of discon- 
tent with which the colonies of South America began about 
this time to be agitated ; and on the return of the king, Don 
John VI. to Portugal, April 26th, 1821, a large portion of 
the Brazilian people were already ripe for separation from 
the mother country. ‘'his separation would undoubtedly 
have taken place, and have been accompanied, as in the case 
of all Spanish America, by the formation of a republican 
government, if it had not been provided against by the 
appointment of Don Pedro, the heir to the crown, as regent, 
and his residence in the country. ‘The separation, indeed, 
soon occurred, forced by the necessities of the case, in 1822; 
but it was not effected, as it otherwise would have been, by a 
patriot general at the head of a popular army. In the front 
of the movement of separation stood the Prince Regent, at 
that time the head of the government of the country, and the 
heir of the united kingdom. It was accepted as a compro- 
mise between the former government, which was perceived to 
be no longer possible, and the republic, which was seen to be 
otherwise inevitable. Rather than surrender forever, for him- 
self and his family, the dominion. of half a continent, the 
Prince Regent. refused to obey the decree of the Cortes 
recalling him to Portugal, and proclaimed himself Emperor 
and Perpetual Defender of Brazil. His part, as leader of 
the revolution, was well sustained; no reluctance or hesita- 
tion, even if it was felt, was allowed to manifest itself. The 
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prince himself was the first to announce, that the decisive 
moment of separation had arrived ; his was the rallying cry, 
“ Independencia o morte,” uttered upon the receipt of des- 
patches from Portugal, on the banks of a small stream in one 
of the southern provinces; and it became the watchword of 
the Brazilians during the contest. ‘This was neither long nor 
severe ; with some assistance from the English fleet, the sepa- 
ration was easily accomplished, and the Portuguese troops 
were removed from the country. 

But although by his conduct in their behalf, the Emperor 
had secured the affections of his subjects, the establishment of 
independence became, as is usual in such cases, the signal for 
the commencement of political difficulties to the Empire. 
Freed from its connection with the mother country, it was left 
in a manner without any certain government ; that is, with- 
out any which could discharge the most important office of a 
government, by giving moral security and confidence to the 
people. For a few years, it was doubtful what form of gov- 
ernment would be finally adopted. ‘The army, officered 
mostly by native Portuguese, and obnoxious to the Brazilians, 
was ready to support the emperor in the continuance of his 
unsettled, if not absolute authority. But the republican party, 
strongly organized by secret societies, became active and 
threatening, so that even the moderate ministers, in whose 
hands the direction of affairs was placed,—the brothers 
Andreada, the most distinguished statesmen whom Brazil has 
yet produced, and who were the supporters of a constitutional 
monarchy, — were forced to adopt arbitrary measures. After 
several revolutions, as they might be called, a constitution 
was finally proposed by the emperor, and sworn to by the 
cities and provinces ; the republicans were expelled from their 
strong-hold of Pernambuco, and the government established 
essentially on its present basis. ‘This occurred during the 
year 1824. 

Produced under such circumstances, and intended to com- 
pose such hostile elements, the political constitution of Brazil 
is in the form of a constitutional monarchy, of which the 
crown is devolved upon what may now be called the younger 
branch of the house of Braganza, with the imperial title. 
The legislative power resides in two assemblies or chambers, 


of which the lower house is elected by the people of the 
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different. provinces, the number of representatives being pro- 
portioned to the population, while the senate is nominated by 
the emperor from a triple list of candidates designated by the 
electors. A moderate property qualification is required both 
for electors and members. ‘The general conduct of executive 
affairs and the foreign relations is committed to the emperor 
and the ministers whom he appoints; the internal policy of 
the country, the raising of the revenue, laying taxes, appor- 
tionment of expense, &c., belongs. to the Congress, over 
whose acts the emperor has only: a. qualified veto. He can- 
not refuse his assent to a law which has received the sanction 
of two successive assemblies. The ministers are responsible. 
In accordance, perhaps, with the traditional manners of the 
monarchy, the emperor is: treated with much ceremony and 
deference. Court days and presentations are conducted with 
their accustomed solemnity. ‘The emperor mdes attended 
by a guard of honor, and whenever he appears at Rio Janeiro, 
his majesty is saluted by the discharges of innumerable can- 
non, and his house is called a palace. 

But the legislators of Brazil have taken the most effectual 
measures against the undue independence of the imperial 
power, by keeping his majesty sufficiently poor. The civil 
list amounts only to. $400,000, out of which a number of 
pensions. are to be paid, and a considerable body of soldiers 
supported ; so that some economy is said to be required in 
the royal housekeeping, — imperial economy, be it understood. 

Besides the members of the two chambers, and other per- 
sons possessed of political power, and who of course receive 
its titles and honors, it has been. the custom to confer upon 
distinguished. individuals. various ranks of titular authority. 
The grant confers a title and social distinction only, neither 
pension, power, nor hereditary succession attending it. But 
the institution has not appeared absurd ; the nobility are few, 
and to be one of them. is still a distinction. A small standing 
army. is maintained; also, a small but very creditable navy, 
most bountifully officered. 

While thus, in its apparent.form, the government of Brazil 
is a monarchy after the English school, in its practical opera- 
tion it much resembles the constitution of the United States. 
However skilfully a government: may have been adapted to a 
particular purpose, however artfully its checks and balances 
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may have been contrived, the real disposition of power will 
always depend upon the habits and education, the character 
and tendencies of a people, and upon the counterpoise of 
neutralizing interests. It is these alone which determine 
what shall be attempted on the one hand, and what will be 
resisted or submitted to on the other. In Brazil, the mon- 
archical power, unsupported by a strong aristocratic interest, 
battered and weakened by the assaults to which at various 
times it has been subjected, has been unable to control the 
democratical element, which exists either in the government 
or unformed in the heart of society. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the executive authority easily exercises its delegated 
constitutional functions; but when driven to exertion, it has 
always soon appeared that the real power was in the body of 
the people. Notwithstanding its monarchical form and title, 
a better idea of the substantial nature of the government may 
be obtained by considering it as a republic, having at its 
head an immovable chief magistrate. 

One circumstance, which contributed undoubtedly to this 
result, is that the empire is divided into eighteen different 
provinces, from which the representatives are separately 
elected to the National Assemblies. ‘The local concerns and 
internal administration of the provinces are provided for by 
their local councils or legislatures, in the same manner as 
by the legislatures of our several States. Each has its cap- 
ital, its provincial offices, and complete, though subordinate, 
political and municipal organization. ‘The feelings of the 
people also are swayed by natural rivalry and provincial 
patriotism. Such a division of territory, as well as of the 
powers of government, assimilates the country in appearance 
to the United States, and cannot fail to produce other impor- 
tant resemblances in the working of the two political systems. 

But the most important feature of the government, and the 
one which is soonest apparent to an observer who has been 
accustomed to the active and stirrmg governments of the 
North, establishes at once the widest distinction between 
Brazil and the United States. ‘To such a person, what 
appears most extraordinary in the state of the country is the 
absence of that most powerful agent in modern society, public 
opinion. He strangely feels the loss of that criticism to 
which he has been unconsciously accustomed to refer whatever 
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happens. There hardly exists in the Empire any definite and 
concentrated action of the public mind, whether directed to 
politics or any other subject. Whatever course the govern- 
ment may decide upon is perhaps wondered at, but is easily 
accepted without much opposition or discussion. But if it is 
thus exempted from a troublesome supervision, it is not able 
to call in that public countenance and aid, which is more pow- 
erful than any material assistance. In this respect, the silent 
operation of natural causes seems to have triumphed over 
those political combinations which ought to have produced a 
different result. Although the press is entirely free, as free 
as in England or the United States, and in the principal cities, 
especially in Rio de Janeiro, this freedom has been fully exer- 
cised, yet in other districts of the Empire, the sparseness of the 
population, the isolated habits of domestic life, the general 
defect of education, and, above all, the enervating influence 
of a tropical climate, do not allow the press to exert its proper 
influence. ‘The immense distance and complete separation of 
many of the provinces from each other, the fact that they can 
communicate only by sea, and the production by most of them 
of the same class of commodities, which is not favorable to 
commercial intercourse, render it almost impossible to dissem- 
inate the information and prepare the union upon which pub- 
lic opinion is founded. And even were these difficulties less 
serious, or should they hereafter be overcome, it is doubtful if 
the genius of the people, together with the sensual luxury of 
an existence which always invites to repose, and with an 
abundant supply for all their natural wants, would ever allow 
them to attain that activity and vigor of mind which are 
necessary for the creation of public opinion. To the forma- 
tion of this immaterial product is devoted more of the intelli- 
gent labor of the community than to that of any other result 
which it produces. ‘To be capable of such a pubic opinion, 
and of exercising its influence, a nation must have arrived 
at a high point of civilization, and have passed through the 
trying labors of national education,—a point at which 
Brazil has not yet arrived, even if the obstacles to which 
we have alluded did not make it impossible that she should 
ever reach it. 

These general ideas, which are the result, while living in a 
society constituted like ours, only of abstract reflection, become 
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matter of immediate perception as soon as one is transferred 
to a society in which so important an element is wanting. 
And by the effect of its absence, we become aware of its 
great importance. ‘That such a difference of circumstances 
must produce a corresponding diversity in the nature of all 
political action, will be easily seen. It is only through the 
continual activity of the general mind, through the comparison 
of opposite interests, and the laborious estimate of what is 
desirable and what is possible, by which public opinion: is 
formed, that great parties in the government of a country can 
be created or sustained; and without them, the pursuit of 
politics assumes the character of a private and personal busi- 
ness. Such is its aspect in Brazil. Unsupported by, and 
irresponsible to any great permanent political. parties, extend- 
ing throughout the country, representing its various interests 
and concentrating its views, those persons whom accident, 
favorable position and connections, or personal ability have 
enabled to enter the arena of politics, act only in personal 
rivalry one against the other. ‘The prize is for him who pos- 
sesses the largest personal influence. ‘Those who engage in 
the competition are induced to strengthen themselves in 
power, or prepare an entrance to it, by private connections, 
and perhaps by the arts of court favor. But the rivalry thus 
excited in a country like Brazil, where office is open to all, 
is a security against the chance of power falling into incom- 
petent hands. It is the most direct encouragement of indus- 
try and education, as well as of talent; for these are the 
surest means of attaining and securing personal influence. 

Accordingly, the short history of Brazil shows that she has 
always had intelligent and able men in her government; in 
the earlier periods, during and after her revolution, the rulers 
in her councils would have compared favorably with the most 
accomplished statesmen of those times, whether m America 
or Europe. ‘The chief magistracy, which our own experience 
proves to be the glittermg mark and principal :bond of parties, 
being removed by the Brazilian constitution beyond ‘the 
power of the people, and: the means of; education being so 
limited that the number of persons who are qualified to 
undertake the charges of government is very small, it is con- 
formable neither to their interest nor their instinct to promote 
the formation of large political parties, even if it would not 
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be easier to overturn the government entirely than to create 
them. 

That a government so situated and administered must be 
very different in its nature from any of those of the same 
name to which we are accustomed, is evident. ‘To what 
degree it is adapted to the character of the people, and likely 
to secure a long duration, the short period during which it has 
existed hardly enables us to form an opinion. ‘This question, 
also, is dependent upon other causes, both external and inter- 
nal, which it is difficult to appreciate rightly, so that it would 
be idle to speculate upon it. Much will undoubtedly depend 
upon the conduct of the present emperor, a young man 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, of a reserved and 
obstinate disposition, it is said, but of good character and 
devoted to business. 

In regard to the effective strength of such a government, 
there can be but one opinion. We are apt to allow our 
imaginations to be dazzled by the exhibitions of physical 
force, which are sometimes made by the governments of uned-- 
ucated or even barbarous nations, — by their hosts of cavalry 
and armies innumerable, and to attribute to these convulsive 
demonstrations more importance than they deserve. For 
what ability has such a government to resist attacks from 
without or from within, in comparison with one which rests 
upon the affections of its subjects or citizens, and which is 
itself the expression of their united opinion? They are 
unable to make those great efforts to promote the education 
or material prosperity of a nation, upon which the merit and 
efficiency of a good government depends. Without intending 
to rank Brazil among barbarous nations, it is evident, we 
think, that its government cannot undertake many of the offi- 
ces which are performed by governments of a higher class, 
and in which their best and most useful qualities are mani- 
fested. Whatever may be its duration under its present form, 
or whatever changes it may undergo, it will necessarily be 
long before it can assume those duties of national education 
and the development of the national resources, which we are 
accustomed to regard as the most important trust and obliga- 
tion imposed upon a government. 

It is by the export of what are called colonial products, 
sugar, coffee, and the like, and by the produce of her diamond 
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mines, that Brazil is best known in the commercial world. 
These are the products of slave labor. As is well known, 
Brazil is a slave country. We do not intend to present any 
estimate of the amount of her productions, or of the importance 
of the country in a commercial point of view ; but shall con- 
fine our remarks principally to the condition of the inhabit- 
ants. As is the case in other countries where slavery exists, 
there is great inequality of condition even among the free 
population. While there are large estates owned by a few 
great proprietors, or belonging in various ways to the Church 
and its dependents, a great portion of the inhabitants are not 
only poor themselves, but are shut out from the chance of 
acquiring property in the only mode of which they have any 
knowledge, — that is, by the labor of other people. Arhong 
the wealthy proprietors there is said to exist a kind of rude 
splendor and luxury ; while the happy climate, and the fer- 
tility of almost every district of Brazil, secure even the 
poorest from the fear of physical suffering and the worst evils 
of poverty. 

The agriculture presents the usual features of slave culti- 
vation, being conducted in the unskilful method of imperfectly 
cultivating large tracts of land to exhaustion, and then leaving 
them fallow to recover their power of production. The extent 
and cheapness of uncultivated land, however, as well as the 
vigor of tropical vegetation, have thus far prevented the deso- 
lation which has fallen upon some parts of our own country 
that are cultivated in this manner, and which is the invariable 
tendency of this style of agriculture. Many efforts have been 
made to improve its character ; it has been under the especial 
patronage of government; the highest inducements have been 
offered to promote colonization, and several settlements of 
European laborers, especially of Germans, have been formed 
at different places. An attempt was made some years since 
to naturalize the cultivation of tea in San Paulo, one of the 
southern provinces, and a colony of Chinese was imported, 
along with the plants, to carry on the process. But the usual 
fate of free colonies in slave countries seems to have befallen 
them all; after a season of prosperity, they appear to die out 
by inward decay. ‘The production of tea, however, of late, 
has somewhat revived. Brazilian tea is now an established 
article in the market of Rio Janeiro. We have seen some of 
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it which, after it had been kept for two years, was of excel- 
lent quality, and it is possible that it may yet become an 
important article of export. 

Living thus under the same institutions, in almost the same 
manner, the condition of the people, who are thinly scattered 
over an immense territory, is essentially the same as in the 
slave States of our own country. As soon, however, as they 
are collected together in cities and populous districts, so as to 
form a society in which peculiar national and moral dispo- 
sitions begin to manifest themselves, a far different state of 
things becomes apparent. ‘The uniform system of Anglo- 
Saxon colonization, which in one way or another always tends 
to the extermination of the aboriginal races, although events 
have proved it best for the colonists, and best for the future 
state of the country they have founded, is yet of too severe a 
character to be generally imitated. We do not now call to 
mind a single instance in which an Anglo-Saxon colony has 
so intermingled with the people of the country where it was 
established, as to produce a race or nation of half-blood ; 
while of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, it would be 
almost as difficult to cite an opposite example. Those 
nations, having a character less rigorous and perhaps more 
affectionate than ours, instead of steadily repelling the native 
population, and crowding them backward before the advan- 
cing wave of their own progress, have always, to a greater or 
less degree, united with and adopted them. In Mexico, in 
Central America, and almost all over South America, whole 
nations of mixed races have sprung from such connections, 
and the blood of the whole people may be said to be affected 
by them. 

In those parts of Brazil which have been longest and most 
completely occupied by Europeans, — in the neighborhood of 
Rio Janeiro, for instance, — the tawny complexion and high 
cheek bones not unfrequently reveal the physiognomy of the 
Indian race, notwithstanding its long admixture with whites 
and negroes ; and in other districts, this mixed race forms the 
greater portion, or the entire body of the population. But it 
is by no means in respect to the Indians alone, nor princi- 
pally, that this inclination towards a general intermixture of 
races exhibits itself. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the social state of 
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Brazil is, that between the white race and the black there is 
no division, or seems to be none, on the ground of color. 
The only distinction is between bond and free. ‘The two 
races meet together in social intercourse upon a footing of 
perfect equality, if their position in life in other respects 
allows it. Intermarriages are made between them without 
changing their place in society upon either side. Not only 
the offices and powers of government are equally open to both 
classes, and in possession of both, but the blacks can enter 
every profession and business, and enjoy every means of social 
influence and advancement in life. We have known the wife 
of an admiral, whose hue was of the darkest among Africa’s 
daughters. We have heard of the dismay of an American 
diplomatic agent at the entrance of a venerable jet black 
colonel into the court, where he had just undergone his pre- 
sentation. It is not long since the minister of foreign affairs, 
the ambassador to England, and one of the most prominent 
lawyers of Rio Janeiro, and a member of the legislature were 
mulattoes; it is very likely that they hold these situations 
still. In the army, — the profession which is in all countries, 
par excellence, the profession of respectability, —if one may 
judge by the specimens seen in the capital and the military 
school for the education of officers, the great majority are of 
African descent; and among the officers, the proportion 
seems to be nearly the same as among the privates. We do 
not say that pure blood is not a quality upon which the pos- 
sessors may pride themselves, or which may be regarded as a 
social distinction by others; but the instances mentioned show 
sufficiently that it does not form a separate caste or dividing 
line in society. It is looked upon in no other light than as 
pure Castilian descent is regarded in Old Spain, or family 
rank in England, which, no matter how much it may be 
prized as a personal distinction, does not hinder its possessor 
from associating on equal terms with others who have not 
this advantage. 

Acting probably both as a cause and consequence, this 
social equality has advanced the admixture of the two races 
very far towards a perfect fusion. ‘The whites are indeed, 
generally speaking, as might be expected, the most elevated 
class in the community; yet in. every rank may be found 
numbers of every intermediate degree between the European 
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and African. Perhaps the impressions of individuals are not 
to be implicitly relied on ; yet it is said, with great appearance 
of truth, that it is already rare to meet with persons of entirely 
uncontaminated descent ; and certainly, in general society, 
nothing can be more imprudent than to presume upon it. 
The progress of such a union has no longer anything but 
time to oppose it; the idea and habit have passed into the 
manners of domestic life and the structure of society ; it has 
become an accepted fact, which neither revolts nor astonishes. 
We observe that, at the last session of the Legislature, meas- 
ures were in progress to equalize, as was said, still more the 
condition of the two races ; perhaps to remove some obsolete 
distinctive laws, which may yet linger upon the statute book. 
Contrary to what is usually considered the experience of this 
country in such cases, the offspring of the connection between 
the whites and blacks, far from being an emasculate and feeble 
race, inclined to disease and incapable of perpetuating itself, 
appears, in Brazil at least, equal in intelligence and energy to 
either of the races from which it proceeds. ‘The mulattoes, 
including all varieties of cross-breeds, are commonly said to 
possess more capacity than any other class of the population, 
but to be, at the same time, more inclined to vice. They 
have certainly been able to secure their fair proportion of 
influence ; and we presume that we may, in great measure, 
attribute to their abilities and exertions the state of public 
feeling which we have described, and which coincides so 
exactly with their own interest. 

In view of the circumstances which render it impossible for 
a people to stop when they have once entered upon such a 
course, the future character of the population of Brazil cannot 
admit of a question. In a little longer time, perhaps, than 
was requisite for the Normans to assimilate with the Saxons 
in England, or on the continent, for the German races to 
become blended with the descendants of the Romans, a 
different race of men from any that have hitherto appeared in 
history as a nation, —a race which in the process of time will 
become homogeneous, though sprung from a mixed origin, — 
will be spread over that vast country, and will be the inher- 
itors and guardians of its European civilization. In an unu- 
sual, and perhaps fairer, manner than elsewhere, the capacity 
of the negro race for cultivation and improvement, or for con- 
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tinuing what descends to them, will be tested ; for the mixture 
of foreign blood is hardly a more favorable element on one 
side, than the contempt and scorn with which they are every- 
where else beaten backward into barbarism, is an unjust and 
disregarded element upon the other. Here alone their capa- 
city for civilization will be determined by their comparison 
with its highest representatives and models, the European 
race. 

The general equality which exists between the two races 
does not lessen the security of the institution of slavery. It 
has probably even the contrary effect, since it allows all 
classes of the free population, blacks as well as whites, to 
become interested in its support. Instead of being founded in 
a general sentiment directed against all the individuals of a 
certain race or color, slavery becomes a merely personal rela- 
tion between the master and slave, and, as appears to have 
been the case among the Greeks and Romans, the institution 
is strengthened rather than weakened by being placed upon 
this footing. Relieved from the appearance of a general pro- 
scription, it appears as one of those personal misfortunes to 
which all men endeavor to submit with a good grace, when 
they are inevitable. ‘The manner of the slaves is generally 


less abject than elsewhere ; they seem to feel less degraded 


by their position. On the other hand, there is no disposition 
to relax the severity of bondage, but rather the contrary, 


‘when, as frequently happens in Brazil, blacks are subjected 


to masters of their own color. The existence of a class of 
free blacks in such numbers as they are found, for in the cities 
they are probably at least equal in number to the whites, is 
not easy to be accounted for. Some have obtained their free- 
dom by their own exertions or the negligence of their masters. 
In some districts, emancipation has very generally taken place 
through partisan warfare, in which both parties have set at 
liberty those slaves who joined them from their opponents ; 
in others, fugitive colonies have been formed, which have 
sometimes maintained their independence for a considerable 
time. ‘The principal cause, however, must be the frequent 
manumissions which take place in consequence of the intimate 
connections existing between master and slaves, and which 
have been encouraged by the uniform policy of the Catholic 


church. 
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The effect of these exemptions, which might in time have 
undermined the institution, has been hitherto counteracted, 
and the proportion of slaves kept good, by the perpetual 
introduction of a new supply through the African Slave 
Trade. ‘The continuance of this traffic up to the present 
time introduces into the consideration of this subject an ele- 
ment which is peculiar to Brazil, and which is of paramount 
importance. It is plain, that the relation between the masters 
and their slaves is materially affected by the degree in which 
the latter are regarded as a mere article of commerce. ‘Their 
importance as human beings, their comfort, and even their 
lives are but little considered, when their places can be sup- 
plied at a low cost from the market of labor. For the same 
reason, their natural increase will be discouraged, and they 
will be deprived of the protection which results even from 
long associations of dependence. ‘That this is the most pro- 
fitable method of carrying on the system of slavery, and of 
producing the commodities to which this species of labor is 
applied, the existence of the slave trade under all the diffi- 
culties to which it is subjected is sufficient proof. As long as 
the general sentiment of the country allows this traffic to go 
on, the continued introduction of fresh slaves, of the most 
brutal appearance and character, already accustomed to 
slavery as the natural form of society, is calculated rather to 
increase the present strength of the institution than to prepare 
the way for its extinction. 

It is evidently to this general indifference of the Brazilians 
as to the traffic, and to their toleration of it, so far at least as 
a willingness to avail themselves of its advantages extends, 
that the continuance of the Slave Trade is to be attributed. 
It would, indeed, be doing great injustice to the best portion 
of that people to suppose that none of them are sensible of 
the odious nature of this commerce, and of its desperate effect 
upon the character of those engaged in it; many of them are 
anxious for its suppression. ‘The laws of Brazil, though they 
may be regarded more as the result of foreign influence than 
as the expression of the wishes of the whole people, are as 
strenuous against it as those of other civilized countries. But 
in the absence of any earnest public feeling in opposition to 
it, and so long as it is sustained by a readiness to accept the 
advantages which it offers, it would be impossible to execute 
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these laws. The trade will probably be carried on, as it is 
at present, not only in violation of the laws of the country, 
but in open connivance with its authorities. ‘There are polit- 
ical causes which would make the present government of 
Brazil indifferent about the execution of laws that are intended 
to destroy an interest which circumstances have made its 
natural ally ; and it is evident, also, that the government, 
such as we have described it, has not the power to put an end 
to a traffic which is supported by the people. With or with- 
out its connivance, the natural circumstances which have 
made Brazil the only support of the Slave Trade will con- 
tinue to offer great facilities for its exercise. ‘This country 
affords the best opportunity in the world for that perpetual 
and indefinite occupation of new territory, which is so essen- 
tial in the economy of slave cultivation; there is room 
enough for the population to migrate and expand for centu- 
ries. Its geographical position, directly opposite the African 
slave coast, from which the south-east trade winds are con- 
stantly blowing over a sea which never experiences a storm, 
offers to the slaver the quickest and easiest passage which is 
known across any portion of the Atlantic. Its enormous sea- 
coast and numerous harbors present every facility for disem- 
barking the cargo at any point that may be desired; and so 
long as a market can be found for the slaves when once landed, 
and security for those who are concerned with them, it is 
hardly possible to imagine an enterprise more difficult, not to 
say hopeless, than the attempt to put a stop to the business. 
The extent which the traffic has attained is not easy to be 
determined with accuracy. Prosecuted in opposition to the 
laws and the sentiments of almost the whole human race, 
and a mark for every attack, its first object is to involve itself 
in the deepest secrecy. Yet the evidence from various 
sources makes the number of slaves who are landed in Brazil 
every year as great as 50,000; and we have more reason to 
suppose that this number falls short of, than exceeds the truth. 
The exchange of values, that is, of slaves for the commodi- 
ties by which they are purchased, takes place through two 
sets of vessels; the goods, which, by the way, are manufac- 
tured generally in England expressly for this traffic, being 
carried from Brazil in one, the slaves brought back in another. 
In this manner, while in reality it is just as much aiding 
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and abetting the slave trade to land a bale of cotton cloth 
upon the African coast as to bring away its worth of slaves, 
since there is no other trade known upon the coast, and no 
equivalent except that of human flesh by which the cloth can 
be paid for,—one branch of the commerce, and the most 
difficult one, requiring the most time, and being most open 
to observation, is kept free of the law, while the other is sub- 
ject to its heaviest penalties. About one third of the ships 
engaged, and the slaves embarked, are supposed to be taken 
annually by the cruisers of different nations upon the African 
coast. Allowing the average number of slaves to be 500 for 
each vessel, and two voyages a year to each, we must con- 
clude that, after all that has been done and is doing for the 
suppression of this trade, there is still a fleet of from seventy- 
five to one hundred vessels constantly engaged in that portion 
of it which consists in transporting the negroes ; while another 
class, not so large probably, but still considerable, is occupied 
in supplying the cargoes which are employed in their pur- 
chase. It was reported, a year ago, upon good authority, 
that there were two steamers regularly employed in the trade 
between the African and Brazilian coasts. 

The profits attending the business are amply sufficient to 
compensate both for this expensive method of carrying it on, 
and for the extraordinary risks to which it is subjected. The 
negroes are purchased on the coast of Africa at a cost vary- 
ing from seventeen to twenty dollars; when first landed in 
Brazil, they are sold, if in good health and condition, for 
about two hundred dollars. A single successful voyage is 
therefore a fortune for those engaged in it. It is certain that 
this trade was never in so flourishing a condition, and so little 
in danger of a violent suppression, as it is at present. Not 
that the number of slaves transported is greater than before ; 
it may, indeed, be considerably less than at some other times ; 
but the very difficulties and dangers, against which it is prose- 
cuted, have imparted to its conduct a method, skill, concen- 
tration and capacity of exertion and resistance, of which it 
was formerly devoid. ‘The factories or posts along the Afri- 
can coast, through which it is transacted, are now armed and 
capable of a stout defence. Along the shore, the approach 
of the cruisers is heralded by couriers, who pass from post to 
post faster than the ships can sail; and watchers are set and 
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beacons lighted on the head-lands of Brazil, to warn the 
approaching slavers of danger or inform them of safety. 
Being entirely beyond the pale of the law, all its transactions 
are conducted upon honor, and good faith is strictly main- 
tained, —a circumstance which contributes not a little to the 
zeal of all concerned in such undertakings, and to their suc- 
cess. This commerce is, in fact, almost the only field of 
commercial or industrial enterprise which is open to Brazilians. 
Excluded from foreign trade by the competition of other 
nations, who enter with superior advantages upon the race, 
this branch of commerce is reserved for the natives of the 
country by whom alone it can be carried on. As in the case 
of the manufacturing interest in this country, it is the business 
which, with the greatest risks, offers also the highest prizes, 
in which the largest fortunes have been made in the shortest 
time, and which affords an unlimited investment for capital, 
although it is collected in comparatively few hands. Its 
managers are practical, intelligent, and intrepid men, who 
have the sagacity to connect their own interest with that of 
others, and to make the enterprise all the more active and pow- 
erful from its concentration. Its existence gives employment 
to many persons not immediately concerned in it, and acts as 
a stimulant to many branches of industry. ‘The owners are 
careful to encourage the idea, in view of the opposition 
arrayed against it, that it is a national interest opposed by 
foreign jealousy, and they ring all the changes, which we 
have heard so often, about the selfish interference of English 
interests, 

It would be a curious subject, were we at leisure to enter 
upon it, to develop the manner in which the commerce of 
civilized nations, particularly of England and the United 
States, assists the slave trade with one hand, while the other 
is extended to crush it. Among those who have had most 
to do with the operations against it, it is now generally con- 
ceded, that it could not continue but for the assistance which 
it derives from these two nations, who build the ships which 
are constantly sold into the trade, and supply manufactured 
articles for it, and skill and energy in conducting it. At the 
same time, both governments are professedly making every 
effort to extinguish it, and their ships of war are permanently 
cruising off the African coast to intercept the slavers, and 
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punish with death those concerned in the prosecution of the 
trade. ‘This has been the case ever since the first attempts 
were made to put it down, which, it was supposed, might be 
easily accomplished. There is nothing more certain than’ that 
it will continue so long as similar circumstances call the same 
motives and the same chances into action. Under the pres- 
ent system, there is no probability that it will be prevented, 
except by such a restriction and virtual prohibition of African 
and Brazilian commerce as the government of no commercial 
nation would venture to apply, even if it were able to 
enforce. 

It is with some hesitation that we hazard a few observa- 
tions in regard to the system which has been pursued for the 
suppression of the slave trade, and the principles which are 
involved in that system. For many years, ever since the 
time of Clarkson and Wilberforce, the moral sensibilities of 
the world have been directed to this subject by some of the 
greatest and best of men, and excited to a degree which was 
never felt in any other instance, or in regard to any other 
iniquity. ‘The just feeling of indignation and abhorrence thus 
created has become universal, and it seeks to express itself by 
sustaining a line of policy in those governments which springs 
immediately from those sentiments, and is inculcated as the 
plainest dictate of duty. Under the ascendency of such ideas, 
the weight of authority inclines more and more to the support of 
this policy. It has almost passed into the code of national 
law, that all nations are bound to aid in suppressing the slave 
trade. At the last session of parliament, Lord Denman, at 
the same time that he acknowledged the little success which 
had attended its previous efforts, declared that it was in the 
power, and was the manifest duty, of the British government 
to bring the traffic to an end; and he gave notice of a bill 
for the more rigorous prosecution of the measures which have 
been hitherto pursued to that effect. 

But while we look upon this inhuman traffic with the same 
emotions of abhorrence which have filled the minds of so 
many good men, and cherish the same principles of philan- 
thropy which have urged them to attack it, we suspect that 
it is unsafe to transfer the principles and motives, which we 
adopt for the regulation of private life, into the policy of 
governments constituted as they now are. We are ready to 
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allow, that the British government, upon which all the meas- 
ures taken against the trade really depend, is actuated by the 
motives which it professes, that it simply obeys the benevo- 
lent impulse of the British nation, which, thoroughly enlight- 
ened upon this point, desires to put a stop to outrage and injus- 
tice, and to wipe away a blot upon the history of mankind. But 
has there been no experience in modern history to show that 
such motives are of too vague and doubtful a character to 
influence the action of governments, or to constitute, as in the 
case of individuals, their line of duty? When the league 
known as the Holy Alliance was formed, mutually to promote 
peace, justice, and religion, and to disseminate among the sub- 
jects of the contracting powers the love of God and good- 
will towards men, there were many who looked with anxiety 
upon any association of the leaders of so many legions even 
for benevolent purposes, and the consequences of the league 
justified their fears. ‘The sovereigns may have been very 
conscientious, but the example should not be without its effect 
upon others who endeavor to direct the action of governments 
by such motives. ‘They are the most powerful which can be 
brought to bear upon human conduct; but all experience 
shows that they are as capable as any other, by their exag- 
geration or misapplication, of leading those who are under 
their influence into great errors of conduct, and the adoption 
of false principles. Even on account of its supreme authority 
over us, we ought to be the more sure that we have really 
heard the voice of the oracle, and that the measures which 
are proposed are the necessary result and expression of the 
feelings of benevolence and duty. It ought particularly to 
be ascertained whether they are applicable to those interests 
and obligations which governments are constituted to protect 
and administer, and in which alone the most powerful admin- 
istrations can exert themselves without causing a greater evil 
than they remove. ‘The effect of wrong actions alone is com- 
paratively transitory ; but the triumph of false principles in 
a government may make all future improvement impossible in 
the society over which it is placed, and may compromise the 
good effects of a whole epoch of civilization. 

That a government which is aware of the immorality and 
dangerous tendency of this traffic should forbid its citizens 
to have any connection with it, that it should undertake to 
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separate them as completely as possible from a temptation so 
certain to be destructive to private and national virtue, is 
entirely within its recognized rights and obligations. But it 
is difficult to see upon what principle it can carry its interfe- 
rence beyond this point, out of its own territory, and attempt 
to direct the traffic of the people of another country. It is 
dangerous to allow a foreign nation to be the judge of any 
wrong. ‘The sufferings of the slaves during the passage have 
been increased undoubtedly by the activity of the cruisers, and 
by the measures which the slave ships have been forced to 
adopt in order to elude them. There is certainly no difference 
in principle between the slavery of the middle passage, and 
that which exists before and after, in the interior of Africa or 
Brazil. Is it because this wrong is perpetrated upon the high 
sea, which is free to all? But such an interference of a foreign 
government is denying its freedom to the party, who is neither 
apprehended by the power, nor tried by the laws and tribu- 
nals, of his own country. According to the universal doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas, every vessel is to all intents and 
purposes a fraction of its own national territory. It is the 
same offence against the sovereignty of a nation to invade 
one of its ships with a foreign law or authority, as it would 
be to extend such an authority over one of its provinces, 
and in the cause of humanity, for the sake of justice, the obli- 
gation is just as imperative to do one as the other. Ifa gov- 
ernment, then, is bound to exert its power upon those over 
whom it has no natural authority for the suppression of wrong 
and injustice, it is bound to pursue them wherever they may 
be found. It is as much its duty to abolish slavery by force 
of arms in Brazil and Turkey, as the slave trade on the high 
seas. And undoubtedly the British government, if it chooses 
to attempt it, is competent for either of these undertakings. 
If it is to confine the application of the principle to those 
cases where it is easy and practicable, let any one decide, in 
view of all the experience and the authorities, whether the 
suppression of the slave trade, in the way hitherto attempted 
is one of these cases. 

We have often desired to remind those furious philanthro- 
pists, who are so eager to blow up sin with gun-powder, and 
correct the world with fire and sword, that there are two sides 
to their favorite principle. It is a ‘proverb that we are all 
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much clearer sighted in regard to our neighbors’ iniquities and 
deficiencies than our own. Now it might appear to some 
other nation, say Brazil or France, that there are some evils 
in the constitution of British society which call loudly for 
redress. ‘Take Ireland, with her 3,000,000 of beggars, for 
example ; is not her condition the deepest disgrace that can 
be cited against any age of the world? Is it not a process 
against, and almost a condemnation of modern civilization ? 
With half the effort, and intelligence, and zeal which have 
been devoted in England to excite the action of government 
against the slave trade, were there as little danger, the French 
nation might have been wrought up to a general crusade for 
the relief of Ireland. Since, in morals, the greater the diffi- 
culty the higher is the merit, and the more imperative the 
obligation of overcoming it, if such principles are adopted 
into international policy, it may be made to appear the duty 
of nations to engage in perpetual wars for the spread of truth, 
the establishment of religion, and the suppression of all man- 
ner of injustice. ‘These ideas are by no means new; this 
has always been the doctrine of the stronger side since wars 
and fightings began, and always efficient in its service. It is 
only of late that mankind have begun to be emancipated from 
them, and the present harmonious intercourse of the nations 
of the earth with each other, with all its blessings, is the 
result of the release. We should imagine that these princi- 
ples had been tried and found wanting sufficiently, by this 
time, to be finally abandoned. 

We never hear those specious arguments, by which the 
war against the slave trade is proclaimed to be the obligation 
of all Christian governments, and an expiation for their 
sins, without being reminded of the manner in which the 
Spanish Inquisition is represented in the illustrious pages of 
Don Quixote, and generally throughout Spanish literature. 
There is never any mention of the cruelties and severities, of 
the terrible processes and unjust judgments, of the interfe- 
rence with the liberty of thought and speech, which have made 
that institution so notorious in other countries, and so disas- 
trous to Spain. The Inquisition is exhibited only as a faith- 
ful servant engaged in reconciling her unfortunate children to 
the Holy Mother Church, and whose offices all true believers 
are desirous to engage, —as a terror only to heretics who 
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deserve no better, and a foe to evil doers. It is true that, 
in that instance, the parental severities of government were 
exercised upon its own subjects ; but we are not aware that 
they are likely to be executed any the less rigorously and 
unjustly when turned against foreigners ; or that being born 
an alien to any country renders our errors amenable to its 
laws, or more rightfully subject to its power. If governments 
are ever bound to appear as moral champions, and undertake 
the defence of abstract truth merely as such, there are many 
reasons why it would be preferable as it is more practicable, 
that their action should be confined to their own subjects. 
But in either case, this is nothing else than the establishment 
of an Inquisition, which is no more to be depended on because 
it succeeded in Spain and Italy, than because it failed in Eng- 
land and Germany. 

We might proceed to urge, that governments, being formed 
for other purposes, do harm rather than good when they suffer 
the power which is conferred upon them for these purposes to 
be turned to foreign objects; that deriving all their powers 
from their own subjects, they owe them all their duties ; that 
every transfer of any portion of their strength or resources 
from the service of their own subjects must begin by defraud- 
ing them of that to which they have a right; and therefore, 
that when they take it upon themselves to establish justice 
abroad, they necessarily create oppression and misery at home. 
This is certainly true every day of the British government, 
the great instigator of this movement. 

Perhaps it may be suggested, that no acts of hostility are 
exercised against any persons engaged in the slave trade, 
except upon the ground of treaties existing between the 
powers to which both parties are subject, and that the 
principal commercial nations keep each a large naval force 
upon the African station to look after their own delinquents. 
But every government is established to defend and do justice 
to its own subjects, and it has no right to relinquish those 
duties to others, or to ask permission of other governments to 
assume their office. ‘These treaties are only the expression 
and evidence of that general feeling of abhorrence and detest- 
ation which we have described, and which sustains to the full 
extent any act done in hostility to the slave trade, as done in 
the service of God and in the cause of humanity, no matter 
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how unauthorized it may be. If the principle of these treaties 
is wrong, or improper to be applied in the relations of gov- 
ernments, the treaties themselves are only a means of carrying 
out the injustice. It is respect to the forms rather than the 
realities of justice, which has induced the governments that 
are under the influence of that feeling to fortify themselves 
by the interchange of such treaties. In principle, one nation 
is as much bound to exert its superior strength against 
another, in order to obtain any demand, however exorbitant, 
which would promote its views of right, as to effect this object 
through a treaty. For instance, it might demand the abo- 
lition of slavery within the foreign territory, and that the exe- 
cution of the law there should be put into the hands of 
foreigners. In practice, the treaties are of very little impor- 
tance, for no flags are respected upon the slave coast except 
those which are able to protect themselves. 

We need hardly observe, that there is nothing in these 
remarks which is intended to apply to the duty of individuals 
upon this subject, or of any voluntary association formed for 
the purpose of discharging such duty. Acknowledging fully 
that, as individuals, we are not without a right and a duty in 
regard to any wrong that exists, we look upon such associa- 
tions for the pursuit of benevolent objects as the only legiti- 
mate means of attaining them. But we would insist, that 
moral objects can be advanced only by moral means. ‘The 
arm of government, so powerful in its action upon all interests, 
is paralyzed the moment it attempts to touch upon right. 
The first effect of such an assumption is to give a color of 
right to its opponents, whoever they may be. If it is for the 
interest and well being of the English people, or of any other, 
that the slave trade to Brazil should be prevented, the ques- 
tion comes within that class of affairs which their government 
is called upon to consider. ‘The measures which it will be 
at liberty to adopt for that purpose, whether towards its own 
subjects or towards the people of other nations, will be deter- 
mined by the general principles of civil and international law, 
in which the opposite interests and rights of all nations are 
represented. But no claim of peculiar obligation or merit can 
be sustained in regard to the protection of one class of inter- 
ests, or the suppression of one class of offences, more than of 
any other. 
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If the suppression of this traffic is incumbent upon man- 
kind only as a matter of duty, we would submit that it is 
incumbent not alone upon us, but also upon those by whom 
it is supported. As we remarked at the commencement, the 
continuance of the slave trade entirely depends upon the gen- 
eral sentiment of the people of Brazil, which allows them to 
avail themselves of the seeming advantages which it brings. 
Those who are so active and unscrupulous in their exertions 
against it would do well to consider, if it is not arrogating too 
much to themselves to suppose, that they are the only persons 
who can be actuated in their conduct by the principles of 
duty. The enormity and infamy of the slave trade would 
produce the like abhorrence on the banks of the Amazon as 
on those of the Thames or the Hudson, if it were brought as 
fully before the minds of men; and the same instruction 
would suggest to them the same line of duty. We are happy 
to be able to quote to this effect the authority of the excellent 
English consul to Rio de Janeiro, who has probably as much 
practical acquaintance with this subject as any other person, 
that if the British government would dismiss their cruisers, 
and establish a press in Brazil, where the press is entirely 
free, and a large portion of the people are already in favor of 
the abolition of the traffic, they would do more in five years 
towards the desired result than they have effected, at the cost 
of so much treasure and life, since the commencement of their 
operations on the coast of Africa. That such a universal 
sentiment against the African slave trade is possible, even in a 
country which maintains the institution of slavery, we need 
go no further to show than to the Southern States of our own 
country, where the feeling is as strong against it as in any 
other country that could be named. Indeed, if any conclu- 
sion can be drawn from the commercial transactions which are 
notoriously taking place every week, they would be far less 
likely to countenance or engage in it than their calculating 
brethren of the North. 

But there are circumstances which are destined to exercise 
a greater influence than all these foreign efforts combined 
upon the duration of the slave trade. Its continuance depends 
upon the present political institutions of Brazil, — in all proba- 
bility depends upon them so intimately, that any cause which 
is powerful enough to destroy the one would also do away with 
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the other. In the spirit of republicanism, which has over- 
spread the whole continent of South America with the excep- 
tion of Brazil, that monarchy may be said to stand in the 
presence of an irreconcilable enemy and of perpetual danger ; 
and in South America, republicanism includes emancipation 
and the complete destruction, even to its last relics, of that 
order of society which is founded upon slavery. Situated in 
the midst of republics, in the present age of the world, the 
government can hardly be looked upon at any time as secure 
from the prevalence of such sentiments among its own sub- 
jects. But it is principally from abroad, from the Spanish 
provinces of the Rio Plata, that danger appears to threaten 
the perpetuity of the Empire and its domestic institutions. 
We have no wish to discuss what is called in South Amer- 
ica the “river question ;”” but we may cast a brief glance at 
the state of those countries to which the question refers, and 
offer such speculations concerning the future political condition 
of South America as are sufficiently familiar in that part of 
the world. Notwithstanding the frequent reference to them 
in the public prints, in connection with the operations of 
English embassies and squadrons, there is hardly any subject 
upon which less is generally known than the condition of 
those ancient Spanish provinces which border upon the river 
Plata and its tributaries, now constituting the Argentine 
Republic, the Banda Oriental, and other provinces in the 
interior whose names are less familiar. Yet behind the bar- 
rier of blockades and prohibitions, events are taking place 
which are calculated to excite the highest romantic and phi- 
losophical interest. From the time when they were delivered 
from the Spanish authority, which had held them for centuries 
in stillness and subjection, these countries have been passing 
through all the excesses and extremes — now in the midst of 
the wildest popular turbulence, and again under the pressure 
of the most rigid despotism — by which nations are accus- 
tomed to work out of social chaos the elements of a new 
society. Their condition under the colonial rule might be 
compared to that of some chemical preparation of incongruous 
and hostile materials, which, as long as their temperature or 
solidity does not allow them to act upon each other, lie qui- 
etly side by side; but as soon as they are heated or dissolved, 
they hasten, in the midst of intense action, by means of new 
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resolutions and combinations, to form some new result. It is 
through such a fermentation that the countries which lie along 
the river Plata are passing in our day —through the same 
experience by which other nations, now more civilized than 
they, have been tried in their own time. 

It would be difficult under any circumstances to determine 
the importance of each step, and the exact stage of their 
progress ; it is particularly so when the information concerning 
them is so meagre and unsatisfactory. But the personal nar- 
ratives of travellers, and the details given by eye witnesses, 
have made us acquainted with the aspect of an early state of 
civilization, and have reminded us in many respects of the 
life of the European middle ages. ‘There is the same con- 
tinual turbulence and confusion, the same extraordinary devel- 
opment and overwhelming influence of individual character 
and will, the same fluctuating and indefinable authority 
attached to the various offices, which makes it so difficult to 
understand the exact condition of that period. We hear from 
time to time of prodigious crimes and political atrocities, com- 
mitted under circumstances of violence or perfidy which trans- 
port us to the times of the Borgias. To our continual aston- 
ishment, they are submitted to, as they were then, without 
remark or apparent repugnance, as if, within the sphere of 
political affairs, the rulers of mankind were relieved alike from 
the criterion of their own judgment and the moral law, and 
pitted against each other, with full liberty to use in the con- 
test all the resources of their strength and cunning. We 
hear of men elected annually to a perpetual despotism ; of 
subordinates beyond the control of their principals ; of heads 
of provinces, who maintain a perpetual authority, nominally 
in subjection to, but really in spite of, the central power; of 
others, who possess some unknown influence over half civil- 
ized tribes of Indians, which enables them to bring thousands 
of warriors into the field, and who must be caressed into secu- 
rity before they can be crushed. ‘There is the same arbitra- 
riness in the enactment and execution of the laws; the same 
ignorance and disregard of what we consider the chief inter- 
ests of society ; the same general and thorough contempt for 
that last revelation to mankind, the precious truths of political 
economy. 


These things, seen and reported by those who are capable 
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of considering them only in reference to the standard of 
ideas of the present time, are regarded as the proof of hope- 
less and voluntary degeneracy, and excite perpetual exclama- 
tions of astonishment and aversion. Seen from another point 
of view, however, it does not appear that the condition of 
these countries is so entirely hopeless. It should be remem- 
bered, that only through such transitions have nations left to 
themselves ever arrived at greatness, or an acquaintance with 
their own capabilities. The condition of all the Spanish col- 
onies has been that of long colonial childhood, in which the 
elements of a true national character have been forming. It 
is both natural and necessary, that they should pass through 
the ungovernable period of national youth, before they can 
enter upon the graver and happier period of national man- 
hood, with an understanding, derived from experience, of 
what objects they ought to pursue, and of what they will be 
able to obtain. ‘The present season of trial and contention 
is their school of character. It is hardly possible that a 
people should pass through such a succession of struggles, 
revolutions, and violent excitements of all kinds, without 
experiencing the most important and permanent results. No 


‘ condition is more certain to elicit great individual capacity 


among a people, nor more likely to consolidate their interests, 
feelings, and purposes into the harmony of a peculiar, self- 
formed, really independent nation, adapted to the circum- 
stances in which it is placed, and able to control them. The 
influence exerted by such a nation, the native growth of the 
soil, would be immense over the whole of South America. 
Of its political complection, should such be the future of the 
Argentine Republic, there can be no question. ‘Throughout 
all the changes of their government, they have never lost 
sight of the principle of republicanism. Even the most abso- 
lute tyranny has always been nominally derived from the 
people, and rested on their right of election. 

But whatever may be the ultimate result .of these convul- 
sions, their immediate effect is to accustom the inhabitants of 
the Pampas of Buenos Ayres to warlike enterprises, and to 
create among them all the elements of an active military 
power. ‘The natural character of their country leads us to 
regard them, before any other people of South America, as 
destined to play the part of conquerors; as one of those 
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hardy races, like the Tartars and the Arabs, who have over- 
run the earth, and whose career at so great a distance of 
time, and in another hemisphere, they may be called upon to 
repeat. Like them, they roam over immense plains, which 
stretch unbroken from the sea-coast to the Andes. ‘They are 
perfect in horsemanship, and inured to suffering and privation. 
Their turbulent history thus far, since their independence, 
seems to show, that their natural situation has not been with- 
out its effect upon their character. For several years, it is 
well known that the whole power, military and civil, of the 
government of this country has been in the hands of Rosas, 
who is a virtual dictator, although the forms of popular elec- 
tion, both to the executive and legislative offices, have always 
been preserved. 

This celebrated party chief may well be regarded as the 
most distinguished personage of South America, inasmuch as 
he has played the most important and successful part in the 
most difficult situation. It is difficult to form an idea of his 
character which can reconcile in any manner the contradictory 
opinions that exist concerning him. While he is represented 
abroad as a mere monster of cruelty, his conduct in the gov- 
ernment of the country appears by no means deficient in the 
qualities of statesmanship. By whatever means he attained 
his elevation, it seems that he is now less known as a soldier 
than as a consummate and cunning politician. ‘The nominal 
warfare which he has carried on for many years against the 
Banda Oriental, or Republic of Montevideo, and which has 
occasioned the combined blockade of Buenos Ayres by France 
and England, ought to be considered rather as a predatory 
excursion, for the support and employment of his army, 
than as a regular plan of conquest. But whenever these 
powers shall have become weary of the support of Monte- 
video, which was long since only a capital without a country, 
and suffer it to fall, it will be necessary for Rosas to find 
some other occupation for his forces. ‘There are already 
sufficient causes of quarrel between him and Brazil, with 
which the possession of the state of Montevideo now brings 
him in contact. Brazil has aided in supporting its independ- 
ence, and has sided with the European powers in their 
demands upon Buenos Ayres. But even if no pretext could 
be found, there is sufficient inducement to hostility in the con- 
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dition of the southern provinces of the Empire. These pro- 
vinces, to which access is now entirely open from the States 
of Buenos Ayres; have always been addicted to republi- 
canism, and have hung loosely upon the body of the Empire. 
Soon after its independence, and during the reign of Don 
Pedro I., they were entirely separated from it, and were 
reunited only after a war of eight years, in which his forces 
showed themselves unable to reduce them but by an arrange- 
ment which incorporated the army of the insurgent provinces 
into the imperial army. ‘The contest was carried on by both 
parties, for the sake of strengthening themselves and weaken- 
ing their opponents, by liberating the slaves of their enemies, 
a measure which resulted in the very general emancipation of 
the negroes throughout the theatre of the war. It is therefore 
confidently expected by many, that Rosas, whenever he is 
freed from his entanglements with France and England, will 
proclaim liberty in all senses to those who are in bondage, 
and will invade Brazil. He can easily overrun the southern 
portion, already inclined to the republican party, and perhaps 
carry his successes even to the dismemberment of the country, 
or entire overthrow of the government. 

No one can undertake to predict what will be the course 
of a policy which depends entirely upon the determination of 
the Dictator of Buenos Ayres. Although the danger which 
threatens the security of Brazil should be averted for the 
present, we cannot see by what means its perpetual recur- 
rence can be prevented. In the very situation of these two 
nations, lying side by side, one of which is poor and warlike, 
having nothing to lose and everything to gain, — the other 
rich and prosperous, superior in the arts of life, and abound- 
ing in everything which it is desirable to possess, but ener- 
vated by the influence of climate and the long duration of 
profound peace, and bound hand and foot in the embrace of 
slavery, —there is that ominous conjunction which has so 
often proved fatal to great and prosperous countries. It is 
another repetition of the story of the two nations, one of which 
had the iron and the other the gold; and unless unforeseen 
circumstances occur, there is nothing to prevent them from 
arriving at the proverbial result. When we remember the 
uniform series of emigrations and invasions, which, in the 
northern hemisphere, have been made from the North upon 
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the South; we cannot avoid the cofclusion, that, in a certain 
stage in the progress of society, such is the natural order of 
events; and we ought to expect in the other hemisphere, at 
its proper time, a corresponding precipitation of the inhabit- 
ants of the higher latitudes upon those of the lower. It will 
appear then as a movement of the South upon the feeble and 
inviting North. In the southern hemisphere, and particularly 
in South America, history is now in its infancy. ‘The nations 
of that part of the world have just commenced their independ- 
ent action and education, and it is natural to suppose that 
they will pass through essentially the same gradations which 
have marked the progress of its older portions. ‘This pre- 
sumption is proved so far to be true, by the evident revival 
which we have noticed in the present condition of Buenos 
Ayres, in a manner which seems to be borrowed from the 
earlier period of modern European history. We cannot 
share the faith of those, who imagine that the experience of 
former ages of the world will suffice for the instruction of 
those who come after them, and that there is already suffi- 
cient evidence accumulated to convince all men of the bitter- 
ness of war and the unprofitableness of conquest. We are 
obliged to believe, that the same causes will continue to 
produce the same effects ; that similar objects of desire will 
excite to similar means of gratification in unchangeable 
human nature ; and although those nations of the new world 
which have sprung from colonies of European origin, com- 
mence their history at a higher stage of progress, and may 
hurry more rapidly through its degrees than if they were 
making their own way up from barbarism, we can see no 
reason to suppose that, until they arrive at the point which 
civilization has thus far attained, they will pursue their 
interest or their happiness by any other method, or through 
any different course, than has been pursued by those nations 
which have preceded them. 
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Art. IV.—1. The DeSenectute, De Amicitia, Paradozxa, 
and Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, and the Life of Atti- 
cus, by Cornelius Nepos; with English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By Cuartes Antnon, LL. D., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia 
College. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1848. 12mo. 
pp. 349. 

2. The Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, with English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, from the Best and 
Latest Authorities; the Remarks of Botticher on the 
Style of Tacitus, and a Copious Geographical Index. 
By Cuarves Antuon, LL. D., &c. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1848. 12mo. 


Proressor AnTHon has been long known in this country 
and in England as a maker of school books. ‘T’o him proba- 
bly belongs the somewhat ambiguous honor of having pub- 
lished a greater number of classical books than any other 
editor in the English language. ‘These books consist of 
Grammars and Dictionaries, First Latin Lessons and First 
Greek Lessons, Introductions to* Latin and Greek Prose Com- 
position, treatises on Latin and Greek Prosody, and editions of 
Latin and Greek authors; taken together, they must have 
required an amount of labor which no one but a man of vig- 
orous intellect, and untiring industry could be reasonably 
expected to accomplish, even in the most indifferent manner, 
in an ordinary life-time. ‘This series of works has been, 
either wholly or in part, frequently reviewed; they have 
been sometimes commended, but in this country generally, 
and of late more than once in England, in a journal of high 
classical authority, The London Classical Museum, they have 
met with severe animadversion for reasons of the gravest 
character. We believe that Dr. Anthon is a scholar of large 
attainments, though of still larger pretensions, in the ancient 
classics, and of various and real learning. We are also 
aware, that he has occupied for nearly a quarter of a century 
the place of Professor of the classical languages in an ancient 
and honored institution, and during all this period has been 
zealously devoted to the business of instruction, and to the 
promotion, through the press, of classical literature. But 
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these considerations, justly entitled as they are to respect, 
ought not to blind our eyes to the very equivocal nature of 
his literary reputation, nor to the serious defects of the books 
which he has published for the use of schools and colleges. 
It is our sincere conviction, that the principles on which he 
seems to proceed as a classical editor are radically erroneous ; 
that his books are positively bad; and that his example and 
influence are hurtful, and opposed to all real progress in clas- 
sical education. We do not, however, propose, at present, to 
discuss at length the entire series of Professor Anthon’s works, 
nor to put forth any new view of their merits; but simply, 
in illustration of what has been already said, to notice the 
two volumes whose titles are here given, which are among the 
latest, and we believe the most characteristic, of the author’s 
publications. 

One of the most serious charges that have been preferred 
against him, is his unwarrantable use of the literary labors of 
others. We greatly err, if the first of these volumes, espe- 
cially in the notes on the De Senectute, does not furnish a 
very remarkable illustration of this charge. In the preface, 
the editor says, — “The materials for the notes have been 
obtained from the best sources, among which the following 
may be named ;”’ then follows a list of twenty-six books, and 
No. 11 is this, — Ciceronis Cato Major et Paradoxa, ed. 
Billerbeck ; Hanover, 1837, 8ve. From the modest place 
thus assigned to this German edition of the De Senectute, no 
one would suspect that it had played any important part in the 
literary history of Professor Anthon’s book. . We are lucky 
enough to have a copy of Billerbeck, and happened to be 
examining it, together with some other editions, when Dr. 
Anthon’s came to hand. We observed several times such a 
singular coincidence in the views, and even in the forms of 
expression, of the two editors, that we at last put the two 
books side by side, and carefully compared them. After an 
examination of about thirty pages, it was found that Dr. An- 
thon’s notes were almost entirely a mere translation of Biller- 
beck’s, with all the learned authorities duly transferred, mostly 
in the same order, and with the same abbreviations. We shall 
present some illustrations that our readers may judge for 
themselves. 
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We begin with Chapter 12, § 41. 


BILLERBECK. 


Libidine dominante, bei vor- 
herrschender Sinnlichkeit. * * * 
Temperantia, d. i. tyxgdrteq lo- 
cum esse, konne Massigung 
im Vergnigen, Enthaltsamkeit, 
continentia, nicht Statt finden. 
—aliquem hinter fingere oder 
animo gestellt veranlasst eine 
Zweideutigkeit wegen der Nahe 
des Verbums jubebat. — quanta 
percipt ff. wie in der Orat. 
Philipp. 3, 2,4. Der Superla- 
tiv bei quantus kommt so vor 
in Cic. de Amicit. 20 ; also mog- 
lichst gross, denkbar grosste. — 
tamdiu vor dum ist ein dem 
Cicero gar nicht fremder Pleo- 
nasmus. — ita gauderet, der so 
sehr auf die Art und solchen 
Vergnigungen nachjagte. 


Again, in Chapter 19, $ 69. 


BILLERBECK. 
In hominis vita diu. Vergl. 
Tuscul. Disp. 1, 39.— Da, 


nenne mir, fihre mir an, bes- 
timme, setze an. — Tartessio- 
rum, metonymisch die Einwoh- 
ner fur die Stadt, * * * jetzt 
Sevilla in Spanien, am Baetis 
fl. (jetzt Guadalquivir.) * * * 


ANTHON. 


Libidine dominante, *“* when 
appetite rules supreme.””— Tem- 
perantia, equivalent to conti- 
nentia, or the Greek éyxgdtera. 
— Consistere, * to obtain a firm 
foothold.” — Aliquem, depend- 
ing on fingere. If placed after 
this verb, or after animo, it 
would have given rise to ambi- 
guity, on account of the near- 
ness of jubebat, which might 
have seemed to govern it. — 
Quanta percipi posset maxima. 
** As great a one as could pos- 
sibly be conceived.” Supply 
mente after percipi, and observe 
the peculiar construction of the 
superlative (maxima) with quan- 
ta, where the latter supplies the 
place of quam. Consult Zumpt, 
§ 689... Tamdiu,dum. A ple- 
onastic form of expression not 
unfrequent in Cicero. Consult 
Gernhard ad loc., and the nu- 
merous passages cited by Schel- 
ler, and enumerated also by 
Wetzel. — Ita gauderet, “he 
might be enjoying himself to 
such a degree as this.” 


ANTHON. 


Quid est in hominis vita diu. 
Compare Tusc. Disp., 1, 39. — 
Da enim supremum tempus. 
** For, allow the highest period,” 
i. e., the highest number of 
years. — Tartessiorum. The 


Tartessians occupied the district 
called Tartessus, in Spain, at 
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S. Bochart’s Geographia Sacra, 
III. 7, 163. Michaelis Spic. 
geogr. Hebr. 1, 82-104. Bre- 
dow histor. Unters. 8. 2, 260- 
303. 


And once more, on Chapter 


BILLERBECK. 


Pythagoras. Dieser Ged- 
anke findet sich auch in Platons 
Phaedon, Tom. 1, 8. 140, 141, 
Zweibriicker Ausgabe. Vergl. 
Tuse. Disp. 1, 30. Somn. Scip. 
7. —presidio, von seiner Stelle 
bei einer Bedeckung, * * also 
von seinem Posten. — statione, 
Standpunkt, Standort. — Solo- 
nis... elegeion. Man findet 
dieses in einem Hexameter und 
Pentameter ausgedruckte ele- 
geion in Plutarchs Solon: [then 
follow the lines in the Greek] 
und eine Lateinische jJbersetz- 
ung in Tusc. Disp. 1, 49, 117. 
Die Lesart elogium halte auch 
ich fur falsch, da diess wirklich 
eine Stelle aus Solons elegis- 
chen Gedichten und weder 
Grabschrift noch  Aufschrift 
noch eine brevior commendatio 
tamquam mortuit ad superstites 
amicos ist, und elogium sich 
auch nicht durch dictum erkla- 
ren lasst. S. F. Ludw. Becker 
in S. Observ. critt. p. 49. Jen. 


Literz. 1820. 151. u. Heidelb. 
Jahrb. 1826, p. 9, 88. * * * haud 
scio an, letzteres Wort heisst 
nach den beiden vorhergehen- 
den sehr oft ob nicht (annon) 
oder vielmehr steht die ganze 
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the mouth of the Baetis, or 
Guadalquiver. Its capital, ac- 
cording to our text, must have 
been Gades, now Cadiz; but 
the point is, involved in great 
uncertainty. Comp. Bochart, 
Geogr. Sacr. iil. 7, 163. Mich- 
aelis, Spic. Geogr. Hebr., 1, 82. 


20, § 73. 


ANTHON. 


Pythagoras. The same idea 
is found in Plato, (Phaedon, op. 
vol. 1, p. 140, seqq. ed. Bip.) 
Compare also Cic., Tusc. Disp. 
1, 30; Somn. Scip., 7. — De 
presidio et statione vite de- 
cedere. ‘To retire from the 
fortress and post of life.” The 
soul in the human body is com- 
pared to a soldier at his post in a 
fortress, which he is not to leave 
without the orders of his com- 
mander. * * — Elegeion. “A 
distich,”’ i. e. two lines, the first 
an hexameter, the second a 
pentameter, forming the metre 
of the elegy. The common 
reading is elogium, which, 
though retained by almost all 
editors, is manifestly erroneous, 
since the reference here is to a 
passage from an elegiac poem 
of Solon’s, in answer to Mim- 
nermus, concerning the period 
of human life (Plut. Comp. Sol. 
et Publ.,c. 1) and neitherto an » 
epitaph, nor to a ** brevior com- 
mendatio tamquam mortui ad 
superstites amicos,” as some 
maintain, nor to a “* dictum,” as 
Gernhard terms it. We have 
not hesitated, therefore, toadopt 
elegeion, the reading of Biller- 
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Redensart fir forsitan, aber 
vielleicht hat Ennius sich besser 
ausgedriickt. S. Zumpt. § 354. 
Zu erginzen ist hinter Ennius 
bekanntlich dixerit, cecinerit. 
Vergl. Tusc. Disp. 1, 15.— Faz- 
it fir fecerit. * * facere (du- 
cere) funus alicui fletu, Jem- 
andes Leichenbegingniss mit 


beck. (Compare Becker, Obs. 
Crit., p. 49; Jen. Literz., 1820, 
p- 151. Heidelb. Jahrb., 1826, 
p. 9,88. The lines of Solon 
are as follows: [and here too 
come the lines in the Greek.] 
Cicero gives us the following 
translation of them in his Tuscu- 


lan Disputations, (1,49) [which 





Thranen anstellen, begehen. we omit.] Sed haud scio, an 
&c. ‘ Ennius perhaps, how- 
ever, (has expressed himself) 
better.” As regards the form 
of expression haud scio an, 
which is intended to denote un- 
certainty, but with an inclina- 
tion in favor of the affirmative, 
consult Zumpt, § 354, 721, and 
with melius, supply dixerit, 
or cecinerit. * * Neque funera 
fletu faxit. ** Nor celebrate my 
funeral obsequies with weep- 
ing.” Observe that fazit is the 
old form for fecerit. Zumpt, 
§ 161, note. This same quota- 
tion is given in a fuller form in 
Tusc. Disp. 1., 15. 


These illustrations are taken at random out of more than 
thirty pages, which are all of the same character ; and so we 
have no doubt, is all the rest. And yet we find no special 
acknowledgment to Billerbeck, either on the title page or in - 
the preface ; and except in three or four places, we discover 
no mention of his name. Now, we donot censure Dr. Anthon 
because, in the interpretation of Cicero, he chooses to follow 
thus implicitly the authority of Billerbeck ; nor because he 
sees fit to make an American book by translating the notes of 
that scholar into English. We might certainly question the 
taste and the wisdom of such a course. Dr. Billerbeck is 
allowed in his own country to be a tolerable scholar, but he is 
quite an ordinary phenomenon in the German classical world ; 
his books have a bad reputation in Germany, and are ranked 
amor.g those editions of the classics significantly called pontes 
asinorum. But what we condemn as unworthy of any per- 
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son who has any share of the spirit of the true scholar, and 
as a breach of the plainest principles of literary courtesy and 
honesty, is this unscrupulous appropriation of the labors of 
another, —this translation, without any acknowledgment, of 
paragraph upon paragraph, and page after page, which makes 
these notes one continuous plagiarism. What an example is 
this for the youthful scholars of the land, to be set by one, 
who, from his standing and fortunate position, ought to be a 
model of all that is truthful and high-minded in literary char- 
acter ! 

But we have not yet done with this charge. Dr. Anthon 
has included in his volume the Paradoxa of Cicero ; Dr. Bil- 
lerbeck had also published this work, with the Cato Major. 
We have looked through the notes on the Procemium and the 
first Paradoxon, and the result is just as before. Here, too, 
itis Billerbeck done into English, all the learned parade of 
authorities appearing again without a single mention of the 
original. ‘The book also contains Cicero’s De Amicitia and 
Somnium Scipionis, and the Life of Atticus by Nepos. 
Of the notes on these parts we have made no special exam- 
ination ; but we accidentally observed, in those on the De 
Amicitia, some considerable passages abstracted from Biller- 
beck’s edition of this treatise, and from the late excellent edi- 
tion of Seyffert. But we gave up a task of comparison 
which yielded such results, and determined to take the rest 
of the book with such faith and hope as we could. 

But before concluding what we have to say of the book 
on this head, we cannot help adverting to the large amount of 
literary matter in it, which is taken entire from foreign sources, 
though not altogether without acknowledgment. The Intro- 
ductions to the several Latin works are all taken from Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. Then there 
are about thirty pages of biography, embracing the Life of 
Crassus, of Claudius, and of Africanus the Younger, which 
are taken from the Penny Cyclopedia, and from Smith’s Dic- 
tionary, and worked into the body of the notes at convenient 
intervals, under the learned title of “ Excursus.” Now it 
seems to us, that if literary labor of this kind, and to this 
extent, be necessary and desirable in a college edition of a 
Latin author, it is but reasonable to expect that some portion 
of it, at least, should be contributed by the editor himself ; or, 
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if it embody what others have written, that it should be so 
reproduced, as in some manner to furnish evidence of origi- 
nal labor on the part of the editor. For instance, in supply- 
ing the students with brief introductions to Cicero’s charming 
treatises on Old Age and on Friendship, one would suppose 
that an editor would have some thoughts of his own, which 
he would like to express in his own language. But if, for 
good reasons, he chooses to pursue a different course, and 
thinks it becoming to incorporate into his book some thirty or 
forty closely printed pages, taken entire, tpsisstma_ verba, 
from the works of others, then he certainly owes to the origi- 
nal writers some sort of apology for such a procedure, some 
very marked acknowledgment of the service they have done 
him. But very far from Professor Anthon seems to be any 
such view. We do not find in his preface, or anywhere 
else, one word of thanks to those who have furnished almost 
every line of purely literary matter that is in his book. All 
the acknowledgment that he sees fit to make consists either in 
placing in brackets, at the end of the mis-called “ Excursus,” 
or in a foot note at the beginning, and in particularly small 
type, the name of the original work from which he borrows 
so largely. 

Leaving this work for the present, we have a single remark 
to make upon Dr. Anthon’s edition of Tacitus. So far as 
we know, there is nothing like open plagiarism in this book ; 
but we think it illustrates a somewhat peculiar habit of Dr. 
Anthon’s, in availing himself of the labors of others, which 
is not quite ingenuous and scholarlike. We are told in the 
preface, that ‘the basis of the present work is the English 
edition of Dr. Smith, published in 1840, the notes to which 
are principally selected from the commentaries of Ruperti, 
Passow, and Walch ;”’ and again, in another place, “ that the 
American Editor claims little for himself beyond the mere 
selection of materials,” &c. When we read such language, 
we infer, of course, that the editor is greatly indebted to these 
foreign sources ; but we certainly take it for granted that his 
own labor has been something more than a mechanical one, 
and that the notes will furnish some important results of his 
own study, and be for the most part in his own language. 
But we were surprised to find, in looking through the notes 
on the Agricola, that, with here and there an addition trans- 
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lated from some other editor, or taken from some other source, 
(as, for instance, a passage on p. 148, taken verbatim, with- 
out quotation marks, from Schmitz’s History of Rome,) at 
least nine-tenths of the whole is Dr. Smith’s, in the very lan- 
guage of that editor. ‘This, then, is what is meant by making 
another edition “ the basis”’ of one’s own work, and this is 
what is called the “ mere selection of materials.” We sub- 
mit that this language is no ingenuous and manly expression 
of the facts in the case. The book itself does not fairly pro- 
fess to be what it really is. It is called Anthon’s Tacitus ; 
this designation it bears on the outside and on the title page ; 
and, as such, it is formally dedicated to Professor Drisler, a 
gentleman whose name seems to us to appear to much better 
advantage on the title page of the excellent American edition 
of Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon. In reality, the book is nothing 
more than the edition of Dr. Smith, revised, with some addi- 
tions, by Charles Anthon, LL. D. And here we leave the 
matter, only venturing to propose that this be the title of the 
next edition. , 

Another objection that is justly urged against Dr. Anthon’s 
editorial labors arises from the immense amount of injudicious 
aid which he furnishes to the student in his notes. Pursuing 
throughout a course of indiscriminate translation, and of 
minute and unnecessary explanation, he makes the study of 
the classics, for all purposes of discipline, not only useless, 
but positively injurious. We renew the objection now with 
the more earnestness, because Dr. Anthon, in the preface to 
one of these books, with the most perverse spirit of self-grat- 
ulation, actually glories in this characteristic of what he terms 
his “system of annotation of the ancient writers.” The 
following language occurs in the preface to the edition of 
Cicero. 


‘“‘ The notes have been prepared with a direct view to utility, and 
to the removing of those difficulties which so often embarrass and 
discourage the student, and drive him, in the absence of better 
aids, to the mischievous use of badly executed translations. The 
success which has attended the editor’s efforts in introducing this 
system of annotation on the ancient writers is extremely gratify- 
ing to him ; nor less gratifying is the fact, that many, who were 
loud in their opposition to extended commentaries, are now so 
convinced of the superior advantages of these as to have adopted 
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them, in several instances, in their own works. It is to be hoped, 
for the sake of American scholarship, that the practice will become 
still more general.” 


Now “the success of the editor’s efforts’ is a question of 
fact, open to us and all the world; and as we claim ourselves 
to know something about it, we are obliged to differ most 
decidedly from the much gratified Professor. But we have 
to do now only with the mischievous doctrine of the passage 
first quoted, and with its practical application in the book in 
which it occurs. Professor Anthon has certainly suited the 
action to the word ; for the class of students whom he had in 
mind, he has here furnished a most convenient substitute for 
those ‘badly executed translations,” to which they were 
‘driven ;”’ and, we doubt not, they will duly appreciate his 
very humane consideration. The young gentlemen will doubt- 
less think it a very nice thing, in getting out their lessons, to 
use these “ notes, prepared with a direct view to utility,”’ and 
to have the “difficulties,” which are so very embarrassing 
and discouraging, all “removed ;” they will be reasonable 
enough to compromise upon the translation of a liberal half 
of the Latin, even if it does not always touch the hardest 
places, and will give up the rest, on the consideration that 
what they do get comes directly from the editor, and is bound 
up with the text; in short, they will count it particularly for- 
tunate, that this system of help is legalized and put into their 
hands under the euphonious title of “ better aids.” 

But we cannot help thinking what a different view these 
students will one day take of this matter. Ere long, the years 
of school and college life, under such pleasant guidance, will 
all have sped away, and this sort of education will have done 
its work upon their minds and characters. And, then, fur- 
nished with no habits of self-reliance and of manly, independ- 
ent exertion, they will be ushered into the great school of life, 
and be sternly bidden to discharge for themselves its graver 
tasks. We speak with some warmth on this subject, for it is 
bound up inseparably with all the interests of wholesome dis- 
cipline and sound instruction in classical studies. We dissent 
entirely from the doctrine of Dr. Anthon, and we cannot 
understand how one of so long experience as an instructor 
can hold and avow it, and carry it oui in his books. He 
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practically says to teachers and their pupils, ‘ this use of trans- 
lations and of all such helps is a very bad thing, and must be 
done away with ; in my notes, I have removed all the diffi- 
culties, and translated almost all the Latin ; if you will only 
use these books, there will be no more need of illegitimate 
aids.’ 

This treatment of a sore evil may be very well-meant ; but 
it seems to us, that the remedy proposed is nearly as bad as 
the disease, and, so far from curing it, only tampers with it 
and makes it worse. We would have a treatment that is 
radically different from this. When such an evil exists, 
when the student, from indolence, or feebleness, or the alleged 
want of time, is wont to rely upon forbidden aids, much can 
be done through the personal influence of a teacher. He 
may strive to improve the character of his pupil, where, 
indeed, lies the source of all the mischief; he may teach him 
to conquer bad habits and form good ones. He must aim to 
awaken within him some earnestness of purpose, and to kindle 
something of generous enthusiasm in the pursuit of excel- 
lence. And if there be, as there generally is, some dishon- 
orable motive, from which such conduct springs, as a desire to 
appear what one is not, and to gain credit when one does not 
deserve it, then we must strive to eradicate such a fault of 
character, by precept, by expostulation, and above all, by ex- 
ample. ‘The classical editor, if he would be of any real ser- 
vice, so far from trying to cure the evil by the very means that 
strengthen it, must make it a principle to furnish only so much 
aid as is absolutely indispensable ; to solve such difficulties 
alone, as are beyond the knowledge and capacity of the student, 
and these not directly, but by pointing out to him such general 
principles as he may apply for himself; and especially to 
translate none but really intricate and obscure passages, and 
never even these without indicating the means by which the 
student may clearly understand how the translation is reached. 
In short, he must stimulate to personal effort, and to the form- 
ation of habits of industry ; he must teach the student to 
think and judge and act for himself, and thus help him in the 
only true way, by training him up to help himself. It is by 
these means, and by such as these alone, that the editor can 
cooperate with the teacher, in bringing about those noble 
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results in the education of the young, for which nothing is so 
well fitted as the study of the classics. 

Some illustrations may be expected from the books before 
us, of these general remarks. These are at hand, on every 
page, and a few shall be briefly given. We begin with the 
commentary on the De Senectute. Scarcely any one of 
Cicero’s writings requires less explanation than this. The 
Latin is proverbially easy, and yields to moderate effort on 
the part of a student of ordinary capacity. But here we 
have a commentary of eighty pages on the thirty-one pages 
of the Latin, and it is crowded with translation and exposi- 
tion, set off with a vain show of absolutely useless learning. 
The first chapter begins, as our readers remember, with a 
fragment from Ennius, and the first line runs thus :-— 


O Tite, si quid ego adjuro, curamve levasso. 


The utmost that one could ask for the reading of this line is a 
reference to the Grammar for the forms adjuro and levasso, and 
even this isnot needed. But the student, without any chance to 
find out what he really needs, has it all translated, thus : — “ O 
Titus, if in aught I shall have aided (thee) or shall have lightened 
the care ;” and badly translated too, for an intelligent boy, if 
let alone, would have certainly read less literally, but correctly, 
and in better English, ‘if I have aided’ — or ‘ have lightened.’ 
The explanation, which then follows, is well enough in 
itself ; but it certainly need not have been extended to twenty 
lines of fine print. ‘The second line of the fragment of 
Ennius is this: — Que nunc te coquit, et versat in pectore fixa. 
On this, which contains no difficulty, we have eight lines 
of translation and explanation. ‘Which now disquiets 
thee,’ — “ keeps continually harrassing,” and these verbs are 
minutely explained. ‘Two lines further on, in the text, comes 
another quotation : — Ile vir haud magna cum re, sed plenu, 
fidet. This, also, is all translated, thus : — “ That man, with 
no great wealth indeed, yet rich in trustworthiness ;”’ and, as if 
this were not enough, then follows, “i. e., poor in point of 
worldly means, but rich in all that is worthy of reliance on 
the part of his fellow-men.” Another line, and then comes 


a third quotation from Ennius, Sollicitari te, Tite, sic noctes- 
que dwesque, of which, we are told, Cicero probably wrote 
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the first part himself; and, after the line has been given from 
Ennius, we are advised, on the whole, to “ consult, however, 
Column. ad loc. p.140!” Now, of what possible use to any- 
body who sees this book is this luminous reference? The 
next line is Cicero’s, Novi enim moderationem animi tui, et 
aquitatem ; this is translated, too, and twice translated ; 
««¢ Your moderation and even temper of mind,’ more literally, ; 
‘the moderation of your mind and your equanimity.’ ” 

And so it goes through the whole chapter. Out of thirty- 
seven Latin lines, making but little over one page duodecimo, 
nearly twenty are translated, and all the notes together make 
nearly five pages! What teacher can hope to secure any 
effort or study on the part of his class, or make the reading 
of this work of any moment as a source of discipline to their 
minds, when they can get such an edition as this? A clever 
boy need not study at all, and may yet make a tolerable reci- 
tation. With one finger at the text, and another at the notes, 
and his eye dexterously running from one to another, he can 
make all the preparation on the spot, when required to recite. 
Turn to page 162 of the notes, which relate to Chap. 11, 
§ 36, and we find the same course pursued; the work is all 
done to the student’s hands. Habenda ratio valetudinis. 
Cannot a student at least try to read so simple an expression ? 
No; here it is: “* Regard must be had by us to health,’ 
‘i, e. we must be regularly attentive to the article of health !’ ”’ 
Tantum, “only so much.” Hec. <“ Referring to mens and 
animus.” Could a student help knowing this, if he were 
allowed to think for a moment? ‘Then he must “ observe ” 
— what he knows already from his grammar — “ the employ- 
ment of the demonstrative in the neuter,.as indicating things 
of different genders, and which convey not a personal, but an 
abstract idea.” It would have been more to the purpose to 
say a word on the meaning of mens and animus, especially 
as, just below, animi is used alone. Nist tamquam lumini 
oleum instilles. «Unless you, as it were, pour oil gently into 
the lamp.’ ‘ Literally, pour oil gently in for the light, i. e. 
to keep the light alive.’”’ ‘The particular force of gently, by 


the way, is not quite obvious. If one must needs be so pain- 
fully minute, beiter say slowly, or drop by drop. But the 
mischief here is in translating at all. ‘The student ought to 
have the opportunity to try for himself, and thus to cultivate 
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his power of expression in his own language. Just below 
comes the word levantur; and this, too, is translated “ are 
refreshed.” And thus it runs to the end of the chapter, and 
to the end of the book, — this lumbering annotatio perpetua, 
maiming and crippling the learner’s mind, — “ crushing under 
the load of help, judgment and taste and invention, all but 
memory.” * 

We have carried these illustrations so far, that we have no 
room left for taking any from the edition of Tacitus. One 
can pardon an editor for giving more copious explanations of 
the text of this writer; but Dr. Anthon is needlessly and 
perniciously minute. Dr. Smith had already explained diffi- 
cult passages, but he ‘“ purposely abstained from giving trans- 
lations of those passages, which a little thought on the part 
of the reader would easily enable him to understand.” Dr. 
Anthon must needs add many more of which we give a sin- 
gle specimen. Our classical readers will remember the first 
sentence of the Agricola, beginning clarorum virorum facta, 
&c. This sentence is rather long, but there is no difficulty 
in it which the student, at the stage of his studies when Taci- 
tus is put into his hands, cannot readily master for himself. 
The only difficulty consists in expressing the meaning in a 
good English sentence, in which task he ought to be left to 
exercise his own judgment and skill, and thereby to improve 
in the ready and correct use of his own language. Dr. An- 
thon affords him no opportunity, but gives him the following 
long English sentence: —<“'To transmit to posterity the 
exploits and characters of distinguished men, a custom preva- 
lent in early days, not even in our own times has the age, 
though taking little interest in its own (eminent individuals) 
entirely neglected, as often as some great and ennobling 
instance of merit has triumphed over and surmounted a vice 
common to small and great communities, an insensibility to, 
and an envying of virtue.” ‘This is certainly not the best 
translation that could be made; and we think that a good 
student, after two or three trials, could hit upon a better one. 
But it defeats one of the important ends of the study of 'Taci- 
tus, or of any Latin author, to give, in such an instance, any 
translation at all; and so long as such books are made by 
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editors, and are given to students, the labor of faithful teachers 
comes to nothing. ‘The end to which.we refer, one which is 
always aimed at by a good teacher, has been admirably illus- 
trated by Dr. Arnold, in an article on the “ Use of the 
Classics ;’’ * from which we quote a few pertinent sentences. 
«The study of Greek and Latin,” he says, “considered as 
mere languages, is of importance, mainly as it enables us 
to understand and employ well that language, in which we 
commonly think and speak and write. Every lesson in Greek 
or Latin ought to be made a lesson in English ; the transla- 
tion of every sentence in Demosthenes or Tacitus is properly 
an exercise in extemporaneous English composition; a 
problem, how to express with equal brevity, clearness, and 
force, in our own language, the thought, which the original 
author has so admirably expressed in his own.” ‘This is 
excellent doctrine ; but how vain is any attempt at its practi- 
cal application, if students are to have in their hands these 
books of Dr. Anthon? We commend this matter to the 
reflection of all laborers in the cause of classical education. 
It might be expected that in such editions, some transla- 
tions would be hastily done, and consequently be either incor- 
rect or faulty. We shall advert to a few in these books, 
which are open to criticism. The first is from the Agricola, 
chap. 3. Nee spem modo ac votum, &c. ‘ And the public 
security has not only conceived hopes and wishes, but has 
attained unto confidence in the fulfilment of those very wishes, 
and unto a state of stability.” How much better the well- 
turned translation of Professor Kingsley, which is adopted in 
the late edition of Professor Tyler, a work, by the way, that 
is an exact contrast to Dr. Anthon’s on all the points which 
we have been discussing. —‘‘ And public security has not 
only assumed hopés and wishes, but has seen those wishes 
arise to confidence and stability.” #Another instance is found 
in Chap. 6: Nist quod in bona uxore, &c. “Save that 
there is so much more of what is praiseworthy in a good 
wife, by how much more of what is blamable there is in a 
bad one.’ Surely this is no improvement upon Dr. Smith’s, 





* Originally written for the English Quarterly Journal of Education, for 1834 ; 
and republished in this country, in Arnold’s Miscellaneous Works, a volume from 
the press of D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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which is given in the same paragraph, and reads thus : —‘‘ Only 
we must allow, that in a virtuous wife, there is proportionably 
as much more of what is praiseworthy, as in a bad wife there 
is of what is blamable.” One more illustration of this kind 
we give from the De Amicitia, Chap. 7. Bonam spem pre- 
lucet, &c. ‘It illumines the path in front of good hope, as 
regards the future!’ Well is it for the reader, that the fol- 
lowing explanation is added in English, “1. e. it dispels the 
gloom that overcasts the mind, and encourages the hope of 
happier times.” In the Agricola, Chap. 9, Tacitus uses the 
expression, plura manu agens, which Professor Anthon thus 
renders: “doing most things in an off hand way ; (the italics 
are ours.) ‘This may be considered quite terse ; but it is clear 
that manu does not mean any such thing as in an off hand way. 
Professor Tyler gives it correctly, “ proceeding more by physi- 
cal force ;’? and Ruperti has several German translations, all 
giving the same idea, more or less happily, viz. Doederlein, 
mit Gewalt ; Rumpf translates the whole thus, — wobez der 
Arm das Meiste vollstrecke ; and Walch, thatlich. 

Here we must close these remarks, already far more ex- 
tended than we had wished. We have made them with the 
earnest desire and hope of doing some service to the cause of 
classical education, which is at present, we think, in a rising 
and hopeful condition in our country. If this good cause is 
destined still to flourish, then must all its friends, and espe- 
cially all practical teachers, look narrowly to the character of 
the books that are put into the hands of students. It is cer- 
tain that those which we have here examined are wholly 
unsuited to the wants of our schools and colleges, and are 
likely to do more harm than good. 
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Art. V.— The Women of the American Revolution. By 

Exizasetu F. Evxtet, Author of “The Characters of 

Schiller,’ ‘Country Rambles,” ete. New York: Baker 

& Scribner. 2 vols. 12mo. 





ConsipERING how highly every age has prized the history 
and biography of previous times, it is matter of surprise that 
there are not always found those who systematically record 
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passing events and delineate living characters. Fame is, 

indeed, in a good degree, an affair of distance. It is difficult 
for friends, associates, or contemporaries to be sure that actions 
or events, which arise from the present condition of things, 
will seem as important to posterity as to those who have an 
immediate interest in the emergencies which gave them birth. 
But the desire to know what has been done and said by those 
who have gone before us — who helped to prepare the world 
for the coming of our day —is so universal, and we are so 
often vexed to think we know so little, that it seems wonderful 
that mere sympathy should not lead us to prepare pleasant 
things of this sort for the people whose pioneers we are. How 
delicious are the bits of private history now and then fished 
up from the vast sea of things forgotten! How we pounce 
upon some quaint diary, some old hoard of seemingly insig- 
nificant letters, some enlightening passage in an old author, 
who little suspected his blunt quill of playing the part of an 
elucidator of history! What could repay the world for the 
withdrawal from its knowledge of the straight-forward fibs of 
Sir John Mandeville, illustrative as they are of the state of 
general credulity in his day? Or of Pepys’s Diary, or Horace 
Walpole’s, or Madame de Sevigne’s letters, or Bozzy’s ines- 
timable jottings ? 

Each and every generation lives in “a very remarkable age,” 
and it is obviously a high moral duty of somebody to write it 
down circumstantially for the benefit of those who are des- 
tined, through its preparing influence, to enter upon experi- 
ences still more remarkable. Yet when we would seek 
materials for the minute private history of a time, in the 
bosom of whose common life were contained the character- 
izing elements of this great empire, —as the rich satin folds of 
the tulip are traceable in a bulb which looks very like that 
humble piece of domesticity, an onion, — we are obliged to 
search as if for the proverbial needle; to dive into family 
records, dim with the dust of time, or useless from the sus- 
picious coloring of pride or affection ; to call upon the East 
and the West, the North and the South, to rummage the 
memory-garrets of their “oldest inhabitants ;”’ in short, to 


pick, as it were, from thorns and briers by the way-side, 
stray locks of the material which should have been carded 
and spun by the growers, ready for the weaving skill of the 
present day. 
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Mrs. Ellet has performed this not easy task with a care 
and patience which deserve to be called pious. Setting out 
with a hearty interest in the subject, and fitted, by previous 
study and acquaintance with the particulars of our early his- 
tory, to judge of the authenticity of the new information she 
might obtain from private sources, she explored every part of 
the United States, either personally or by means of intelligent 
friends, and having thus collected a mass of anecdote and 
reminiscence, she. verified every particular, which was in any 
way connected with public events, by the most sedulous 
examination of accredited records. Many public and private 
libraries can bear testimony to the conscientious perseverance 
with which Mrs. Ellet sought confirmation or correction of 
the information afforded her from private sources ; and if the 
result has not proved entirely free from error, it must be con- 
ceded that the industry and faithfulness of the biographer are 
worthy of all praise. 

Why — with all the just pride which we, as a nation, feel 
in the peculiarly quiet heroism, the heroism of* home, called 
forth by the circumstances of the Revolution, circum- 
stances which afforded especial opportunity for the display, 
or rather the exercise, of female heroism,— why no one 
before Mrs. Ellet had thought of erecting the best of all mon- 
uments for the women of the Revolution, it is difficult to 
imagine. We have talked of the mother of Washington; of 
Mrs. Adams, and Mrs. Motte, and Mrs. Schuyler; of Lydia 
Darrah and Mary Slocumb; we have, in a careless, general- 
izing way, acknowledged the importance of feminine devotion 
and self-sacrifice during the war; but unless some one had 
conceived the happy thought of committing to enduring print, 
just now, all we know of these and the rest of our revolution- 
ary mothers, our children and grandchildren, after inquiring 
in vain whether there had been any revolutionary mothers, 
and coming to the rational conclusion that such a revolution 
must, from its very nature, have owed much to women, might 
properly have accused us of either the silliest carelessness or 
the darkest ingratitude. We say just now, because the scan- 
tiness of the materials brought to light by Mrs. Ellet’s 
researches, and the difficulty of finding them, scanty as they 
are, justify the conclusion that another age of indifference 
would have consigned all authentic memories of individual 
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women, whose heroism bore upon our success in the struggle 
with England, to hopeless oblivion. 'To have undertaken the 
work at all, then, entitles the author to our gratitude; and 
unless some new, perhaps steam, method of manufacturing 
history be invented in future times, rendering research value- 
less and facts superfluous; deducing conduct from circum- 
stances and character from results; showing how things must 
have been; in short, inventing history by means of a new 
and triumphant philosophy, some inklings of which have 
already appeared in our day,— we can hardly doubt that 
works like that before us will bear even a higher value in the 
appreciation of posterity than in our own. 

No one perhaps will question, that the women of the Revo- 
lution bore a far larger share of its actual hardships and suffer 
ings than the men. ‘The life afield, shorn though it may be 
of home comforts, has its poetry, its inspirations, its heroic 
element, for compensation of its ills. ‘The very physical 
influence of duties performed in the open air, — of excitement, 
exercise, variety, and liberty, is enlivening and invigorating to 
mind and body reciprocally. Military discipline, — the stim- 
ulus of command and of subordination, of regularity, of enter- 
prise, of endurance, — has a tendency to maintain the spirits 
in a somewhat equable, if not elated state, and to keep sad 
personal thoughts at bay. Activity, having a direct bearing 
upon the great object in view, keeps up the heart more easily 
and more steadily than quieter service can. It is, indeed, an 
attamment in philosophy to have, and to be consoled and 
sustained by, the feeling that 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


To do is the great pleasure of life; to suffer, or to be pas- 
sive, is a sustained effort of sslf-dealal. 

It was to this difficult service that the women of the Revo- 
lution were called. The hard labor of waiting, in patient 
anxiety and a composure that did not exclude agony, while 
husbands, sons, fathers, brothers, went in search of danger, 
called forth fortitude and faith far beyond that required for 
night-watches under snowy skies, or forced marches without 
shoes. To follow with heart and eye, day after day, the 
ebbing life of a darling child, whose father was far away and 
unconscious of the blow that hung over him, drew more 
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severely upon the springs of life and hope than a wound in a 
skirmish or a baffled enterprise. ‘The women’s lot, in those 
times, was the ingenious prolongation of torture with which the 
savage takes care not to kill, —torture that would nerve the 
impatient soul to pray for a bullet, rather than to dread it. 
To prepare a loved one for the camp and the battle, to see 
him depart, yet withhold the protest that nature must prompt, 
were enough; how much more was it to combat his own 
misgivings at the thought of leaving lonely and unprotected 
his dearer than life ; to nerve his heart for the strife by a deep 
sympathy in his sense of wrong; to send him forth, in the 
spirit of the Greek matron, with a charge to return with his 
shield or upon it! The noble qualities called forth by cir- 
cumstances such as these excite the imagination and thrill 
the heart, till we are in danger of forgetting the hatefulness of 
war. A young girl throws herself between ‘a threatening 
pistol and her father’s body, and by her intrepidity preserves 
him from butchery ; and again, when: she is threatened with 
death if she refuses to give information of the course taken by 
a party of her countrymen, bares her bosom to the shot of a 
brutal marauder, who is only prevented from murder by the 
shame or the humanity of a comrade who strikes up his 
weapon. A wife, who has seen her husband shot down by a 
musket levelled over her own shoulder as she entreated for 
his life, afterwards keeps watch over his blood-stained corpse 
ina lonely house, in the midst of enemies, resolute to protect 
the precious remains from further outrage. 

A war of invasion, whose success depended upon the 
devastation it might be able to carry into private homes, fell, 
of course, very heavily upon women, and awakened a spirit 
and called forth a resistance which are habitually foreign to 
the sex. The peculiarly feminine quality of fortitude was 
warmed by excitement and outrage into courage ; a sense of 
responsibility, and the necessity of caring for the absent, pro- 
duced prudence and awakened ingenuity ; all frivolous inter- 
ests were thrown out of sight by the continual presence of 
important duties; in short, woman was forced, by the dread 
power of necessity, into the exercise of those noble qualities 
with which her Maker endowed her when he gave her to be 
the helpmeet of man, — qualities too generally allowed to lie 
dormant under the circumstances of common life, or sup- 
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pressed because man, the ruler of her destiny, approves rather 
the lighter graces which threaten no competition in his own 
peculiar sphere of self-complacency. The impression left by 
this simple record of woman’s part in the revolutionary 
struggle is that of the general tone of feeling rather than of 
particular incidents of heroism; we remember not so much 
that particular women did or suffered particular things, as that 
the whole tone of female society was raised. ‘The standard 
of behavior was a heroic one; the emulation was no longer 
who should be most fastidious and dependent; who should 
act the part of “the tender and delicate woman, which would 
not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for 
delicateness and tenderness,” — so favorite a réle ordinarily, 
that women will endure much rather than appear able to 
endure any thing ;— but who should utterly put away self, 
forget privileges, forego indulgences, encounter dangers ; who 
should bind up wounds, walk noisome hospitals, convey intel- 
ligence, defend the obnoxious. It seems, truly, to have been 
woman who held the keys of the precious reservoir of Hope 
from which was drawn strength to endure to the end. Inva- 
ders, far away from their wives and daughters, may fight per- 
functorily and fail; men drawn up in defence of their own 
firesides, and receiving ever new supplies of energy and assur- 
ance from the home stores, are irresistible. 

But it is time to turn from our general view of the influ- 
ence of woman upon the great contest, to the contemplation 
of particular characters and incidents, as sketched by Mrs. 
Ellet. And we begin naturally with the mother of Washing- 
ton, who struck the key-note of this high harmony when she 
gave her faultless son to his country without a tremor ; and 
who afterwards uttered as a comment upon the homage offered 
him by a grateful nation — “ George was always a good boy.” 
The Spartan simplicity and dignity of this matron make her 
memoir the most striking one in the collection. If without 
injury to the sterner features of this character, it were possible 
to infuse among its elements some of the lighter feminine 
graces, we could find it in our hearts to advise our young 
countrywomen to study it as the type of American woman- 
hood. 

In the traits of many of the heroines of the earlier days of 
the Revolution, we find a remarkable union of strength and 
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softness, courage and refinement, simplicity and shrewdness, 
the fruit of patriotic sentiments engrafted on the habits and 
acquirements of aristocratic society. Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Montgomery, and many others, were 
of this class of women. ‘Their adventures are less striking, 
but their characters no less admirable, than those of women 
whom circumstances brought into more conspicuous relation 
with the war. Mrs. Knox was perhaps the most splendid of 
these ladies, both on account of her elegance of person and 
manner, and the strength and perseverance of her character. 
Her position in society was next to that of Mrs. Washington, 
ever her intimate friend; and the aged officers who still sur- 
vive, and love to talk of the scenes and adventures of that 
day, never fail to speak of Mrs. Knox, of her beauty, her wit, 
her gay and free manners, and the kindly and hospitable man- 
ner in which she knew how to entertain guests of every 


degree. Mrs. Ellet says: — 


‘* In various journals we find the presence of Mrs. Knox noticed 
incamp. Chastellux describes the hut on a small farm where 
she lived with her children, a short distance from head-quarters 
at Verplanck’s Point. Whenever her health permitted, she fol- 
lowed the army ; and it is represented that her presence and 
cheerful manners did much to diffuse contentment and enliven 
dreary scenes. The soldiers could not murmur at privations 
which she endured without complaint. . . . . . There is 
reason to believe that General Knox often deferred to his wife’s 
judgment, regarding her as a superior being ; and it is said that 
her influence and superiority were owned by Washington him- 
self. Her mind was undoubtedly of a high order, and her char- 
acter a remarkable one. She appears to have possessed an 
ascendency over all with whom she associated.” 


Like other women of marked intellectual power, who are 
rendered conspicuous by station, Mrs. Knox excited envy, 
and became occasionally the subject of severe and ungenerous 
comment. Her very frankness, the result of conscious 
strength and nonesty, was turned against her by petty 
minds. ‘Thus, a traditional speech of hers, in the decline of 
life, purporting that, if-she could live her life over again, she 
would be ‘more of a wife, more of a mother, more of a 
woman” than she had been, has been interpreted as an 
expression of remorse ; while, in truth, it is no insignificant 
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proof of virtue. It was doubtless prompted by the spirit of 
humility, which implies a recognition of the highest and purest 
motives of conduct. 

Lest this remark and others, exceedingly natural and praise- 
worthy, currently ascribed to Mrs. Knox, should be miscon- 
strued to the disadvantage of a distinguished woman, whose 
candor and modesty were enhanced, in the decline of life, by 
the adoption of a religious standard of action, we venture to 
insert a passage or two from a private letter, written by a 
still surviving daughter, who feels a daughter’s interest in the 
memory of a beloved mother, while she carefully disclaims 
all wish to make one so loved pass for 


“The faultless monster whom tlie world ne’er saw.” 


‘‘[ claim for my mother no perfection of character ; she un- 
doubtedly had her share of the failings which attach to us all. I 
am very conscious that the partiality of friends, and particularly 
of children, is too apt to give a brighter coloring to the character 
of those who were so dear to them than truth will warrant. In 
this case, however, I would say, that while ample justice is done, 
as [ think, to my mother’s intellectual powers, which were un- 
doubtedly of a superior order, and gave her a commanding influ- 
ence in society, it may not perhaps be equally acknowledged 
that she had heart as well as mind. ‘Those who knew her inti- 
mately would, I firmly believe, bear full testimony to the warmth 
of her domestic attachments. A more devoted wife and mother 
I never knew. The keenest sorrows of her life sprung from this 
source. It was the will of God to take from her nine of her 
twelve children, previous to the still greater trial of parting with 
the husband of her youth, the friend and companion of many 
eventful years, and many scenes of joy and sorrow ; and the 
anguish she endured on these trying occasions gave abundant 
evidence that her heart was feelingly alive to the tender and 
sacred claims of wife and mother. Yet I think it very probable, 
that in the retrospect of a long life she may have seen much to 
regret— many duties imperfectly performed— instances innu- 
merable in which a different course ought to have been pursued. 
Feelings like these I have often heard her express, and can now 
most fully sympathize with. Her lot was cast in the midst of all 
that was most attractive in our land; yet I do not believe in its 
busiest scenes she ever lost sight of her more private and indis- 
pensable duties.” / 
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With regard to the early life of General and Mrs. Knox, 
the same lady, whose letters do honor to herself and to the 
parents of whom she preserves so vivid and pious a memory, 
says, — 


** My father was then moving in a comparatively humble 
sphere. Deprived of his own father while yet a boy, his ener- 
gies were called into early action for the supply of his own wants, 
and yet more, those of an excellent mother, to whom he was 
strongly attached, and of a young brother, to whom he was a 
father through life. At the beginning of his acquaintance with 
my mother, he kept a large bookstore — one of the few of which 
Boston then could boast ; and as she was a young lady of literary 
taste, the nature of his employment combined with other attrac- 
tions to draw her frequently there. That she was first prepos- 
sessed by his fine figure in military costume, there can be no 
doubt ; but she was not long in discovering that this was not his 
only or principal recommendation. His engaging manners, well- 
furnished mind, and warm heart soon confirmed and strength- 
ened the favorable impression first created by external advan- 
tages. She found, too, that their feelings and views on most 
points coincided ; and although differently educated, that there 
were many bonds of sympathy between them. On the great 
absorbing question which then agitated the public mind, they very 
soon learned to think and feel alike ; how far his opinions influ- 
enced hers, I know not; but certain it is that she early entered, 
heart and soul, into the cause of her oppressed country, and 
identified herself thenceforward with its interests. . . 

They joined General Washington at Cambridge ; and my 
father, after volunteering his services to go to Canada for cannon, 
(left by the English at Ticonderoga and Crown Point,) in which 
our army was deplorably deficient, was thenceforth the com- 
mander of that branch of the service throughout the war, which 
kept him constantly near his beloved commander-in-chief. My 
mother was naturally brought much into contact with Mrs. Wash- 
ington, who was generally with the army when circumstances 
permitted, although not so constantly, | have understood, as my 
mother, who was always located as near as possible to the scene 
of action, that she might receive the earliest ens and be 
at hand if evil occurred. . . 

My parents were both of a cheerful, sanguine temperament, 
and in the darkest scenes of the war felt strong confidence that 
all would be eventually well. These sentiments are frequently 
expressed in letters which passed between them at this period.” 
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The letters here alluded to are at present in possession of 
a gentleman who has undertaken a life of General Knox. 
When he shall have completed his task, it is hardly to be 
doubted that some fuller account of the life and character of 
Mrs. Knox will also be brought before the public, since a 
woman of so much mark can scarcely have failed uncon- 
sciously to delineate herself in her easy private letters. After 
the conclusion of the war, and when the services of General 
Knox were no longer required by the country, he retired to a 
splendid country residence in Maine, where his wife assisted 
him in dispensing a hospitality such as this country has sel- 
dom seen. It is said to have been not unusual with them to 
kill an ox and twenty sheep on Monday morning, to be con- 
sumed in the course of the week by a concourse of guests for 
whom a hundred beds were daily made. Among the visitors 
entertained here were the Duc de Liancourt, who was, as he 
said, heir to three dukedoms, yet without a suit of clothes to 
his back, until supplied by General Knox ; Talleyrand, who 
pretended that it was impossible for him to learn English, 
while he had two masters and was believed to understand the 
language thoroughly ; Lafayette, who remembered to inquire 
for his friend Mrs. Knox, when he visited this country as “ the 
nation’s guest;”’ and many others, who have figured on the 
stage of history. At Boston, Louis Philippe and his brothers, 
the Ducs de Montpensier and de Charolais, had been frequent 
visitors at the house of General Knox, and found solace in 
the friendship of its fair mistress; and at all times and in all 
places where this happy couple resided, their society was 
sought by the great, the patriotic, and the distinguished. 
Speaking of the Maine residence, the letter from which we 
have already quoted says : — 


‘“‘ My mother, I think, was never more entirely satisfied with 
her situation. Her greatest trouble was, that the retirement she 
anticipated was far from being realized. My father’s hospitable 
propensities still induced him to open his doors to all who were 
disposed to visit him ; and as every thing that could interest or 
amuse was liberally provided, we were often favored much lon- 
ger than was desirable with the company of guests who were 
entire strangers, and had no possible claim. It was to some such 
visitors as these, I doubt not, that my mother may have appeared 
distant and haughty. Such instances I well recollect, particu- 
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larly when these unasked visits were unreasonably prolonged ; 
but those whom she liked, or was at all interested in, would have 
given her a far different character.” 


We have dwelt thus upon the character of Mrs. Knox, 
because, although there was no woman except Mrs. Wash- 
ington more conspicuous throughout the period of the Revo- 
lution, the materials placed within Mrs. Ellet’s reach seem to 
have been particularly meagre. We have no doubt that, in a 
future edition of the “‘ Women of the Revolution,” due use will 
be made of the interesting particulars to be gleaned from the 
excellent and affectionate reminiscences of the daughter from 
whose letters we have been quoting. 

The character and adventures of the Baroness de Riedesel 
are well known, and as she did not belong to the patriot side, 
we shall have nothing to say of her here. Not that we can 
notice each of the hundred and twenty heroines of these 
sketches, even by a word; we shall be obliged, by imperative 
limits, to content ourselves with recalling a few of those 
whose position or adventures render them peculiarly interest- 
ing or worthy of contemplation. 

Lydia Darrah was a Quakeress of Philadelphia, who, 
while entertaining perforce a party of the enemy, played the 
eavesdropper, and used the information she obtained at the 
keyhole to save the Americans a surprise at White Marsh. 
Those who approve of war cannot object to this mode of 
obtaining intelligence ; and the sagacity and perseverance of 
the good woman certainly deserve all the praise bestowed 
upon them. How Lydia stood with the Quaker meeting, 
after this exploit, we are not informed. 

“The celebrated Miss Franks”’ was noted for ‘“ the keen- 
ness of her irony, and her readiness at repartee ;” but the 
sharp speeches recorded of her are lacking in the delicacy 
which should distinguish feminine wit. Mrs. Ellet’s sketch 
of this loyalist lady, converted late in life to more patriotic 
predilections, is however enlivened by an account of the 
“‘ Mischianza,”’ a festival given by the British officers in Phil- 
adelphia, as a parting compliment to Sir William Howe, on 
his departure for England, when he was superseded by Sir 
Henry Clinton. This account is especially interesting, from 
having been originally written by Major André, who contribu- 
ted largely to the more poetical portion of the festival. 
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“The entertainment was given on the 18th of May, 1778. It 
commenced with a grand regatta, in three divisions. In the first 
was the Ferret galley, on board of which were several general 
officers and ladies. In the centre, the Hussar galley bore Sir 
William and Lord Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, their suite, and 
many ladies. The Cornwallis galley brought up the rear — 
General Knyphhausen and suite, three British generals, and 
ladies, being on board. On each quarter of these galleys, and 
forming their division, were five flat boats lined with green cloth, 
and filled with ladies and gentlemen. In front were three flat 
boats, with bands of music. Six barges rowed about each flank, 
to keep off the swarm of boats in the river. The galleys were 
dressed in colors and streamers ; the ships lying at anchor were 
magnificently decorated; and the transport ships with colors 
flying, which extended in a line the whole length of the city, 
were crowded, as well as the wharves, with spectators. The 
rendezvous was at Knight’s wharf, at the northern extremity of 
the city. The company embarked at half-past four, the three 
divisions moving slowly down to the music. Arrived opposite 
Market wharf, at a signal alf rested on their oars, and the music 
played ** God save the King,” answered by three cheers from 
the vessels. The landing was at the Old Fort, a little south of 
the town, and in front of the building prepared for the company — 
a few hundred yards from the water. ‘This regatta was gazed at 
from the wharves and warehouses by all the uninvited population 
of the city. 

‘¢ When the general’s barge pushed for shore, a salute of sev- 
enteen guns was fired from his Majesty’s ship Roebuck; and, 
after an interval, seventeen from the Vigilant. The procession 
advanced through an avenue formed by two files of grenadiers, 
each supported by a line of light-horse. The avenue led toa 
spacious lawn, lined with troops, and prepared for the exhibition 
of a tilt and tournament. ‘The music, and managers with favors 
of white and blue ribbons in their breasts, led the way, followed 
by the generals and the rest of the company. 

‘In front, the building bounded the view through a vista 
formed by two triumphal arches in a line with the landing place. 
Two pavilions, with rows of benches rising one above another, 
received the ladies, while the gentlemen ranged themselves on 
each side. On the front seat of each pavilion were seven young 
ladies as princesses, in ‘Turkish habits, and wearing in their tur- 
bans the favors meant for the knights who contended. The 
sound of trumpets was heard in the distance ; and a band of 
knights in ancient habits of white and red silk, mounted on gray 
horses caparisoned in the same colors, attended by squires on 
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foot, heralds and trumpeters, entered the lists. Lord Cathcart 
was chief of these knights; and appeared in honor of Miss 
Auchmuty. One of his esquires bore his lance, another his 
shield ; and two black slaves in blue and white silk, with silver 
clasps on their bare necks and arms, held his stirrups. The 
band made the circuit of the square, saluting the ladies, and then 
ranged themselves in a line with the pavilion, in which were the 
ladies of their device. Their herald, after a flourish of trumpets, 
proclaimed a challenge ; asserting the superiority of the ladies 
of the Blended Rose, in wit, beauty, and accomplishment, and 
offering to prove it by deeds of arms according to the ancient 
laws of chivalry. At the third repetition of the challenge, another 
herald and trumpeters advanced from the other side of the square, 
dressed in black and orange, and proclaimed defiance to the 
challengers, in the name of the knights of the Burning Mountain. 
Captain Watson, the chief, appeared in honor of Miss Franks ; 
his device —a heart with a wreath of flowers ; his motto — Love 
and Glory. This band also rode round the lists, and drew up in 
front of the White Knights. The gauntlet was thrown down and 
lifted ; the encounter took place. “After the fourth encounter, 
the two chiefs, spurring to the centre, fought singly, till the mar- 
shal of the field rushed between, and declared that the ladies of 
the Blended Rose and the Burning Mountain were satisfied with 
the proofs of love and valor already given, and commanded their 
knights to desist. ‘The bands then filed off in different directions, 
saluting the ladies as they approached the pavilions. 

“The company then passed in procession through triumphal 
arches built in the Tuscan order, to a garden in front of the 
building, and thence ascended to a spacious hall painted in imi- 
tation of Sienna marble. In this hall and apartment adjoining, 
were tea and refreshments; and the knights, kneeling, received 
their favors from the ladies. On entering the room appropriated 
for the faro table, a cornucopia was seen filled with fruit and 
flowers ; another appeared in going out, shrunk, reversed, and 
empty. The next advance was to a ball-room painted in pale 
blue, pannelled with gold, with dropping festoons of flowers ; 
the surbase pink, with drapery festooned in blue. Eighty-five 
mirrors, decked with flowers and ribbons, reflected the light from 
thirty-four branches of wax lights. On the same floor were four 
drawing-rooms with sideboards of refreshments, also decorated 
and lighted up. The dancing continued till ten; the windows 
were then thrown open, and the fireworks commenced with a 
magnificent bouquet of rockets. 

** At twelve, large folding doors, which had hitherto been con- 
cealed, were suddenly thrown open, discovering a splendid and 
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spacious saloon, richly painted, and brilliantly illuminated ; the 
mirrors and branches decorated, as also the supper table ; which 
was set out—according to Major André’s account —with four 
hundred and thirty covers, and twelve hundred dishes. When 
supper was ended, the herald and trumpeters of the Blended 
Rose entered the saloon, and proclaimed the health of the king 
and royal family — followed by that of the knights and ladies ; 
each toast being accompanied by a flourish of music. ‘The com- 
pany then returned to the ball-room, and the dancing continued 
till four o’clock.” 


This entertainment took place at the opening of the spring 
which followed the dreadful winter at Valley Forge. After 
this period, the scene of dction was in a great measure 
changed to the southern country, and the war took a more 
romantic character. Savannah was surrendered to the British 
at the close of 1779, and on the 12th of May, 1781, Charles- 
ton capitulated, and was occupied by Sir Henry Clinton, 
who from that centre of operations harassed the surrounding 
country at pleasure. The bad faith of the British com- 
mander, by means of which one portion of the inhabitants 
was terrified into adhesion to the crown, nerved the hearts 
and arms of many more, who, under every disadvantage, and 
at the imminent risk of all they held dearest, commenced a 
partisan and skirmishing warfare, far more wearing and dis- 
tressing than the pitched battles at the North, from the imme- 
diate dangers of which, at least, women and children and 
helpless age were safe. Circumstances like these naturally 
called forth a kind of personal heroism, for which there is 
little field in regular warfare. Instances not unfrequently 
occurred, when all, for the moment, depended on the courage, 
the ingenuity, the firmness, or the judgment of a woman ; 
when children without hesitation risked their lives at the call 
of duty or affection; when the negro forgot the stupidity 
which his master is so fond of imputing to him, and under the 
stimulus of love or pity, was inspired with an ingenuity of 
equivocation or a boldness of defence quite at variance with 
his supposed character. Mrs. Ellet’s poetical blood is fired 
by these episodical exploits, and she is evidently in her ele- 
ment when she tells of the brave doings of our Southern 
sisters, among whom she has lived too long not to have 
imbibed a strong affection for much that is noble, true, and 
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heroic in their national or “ sectional” character. The com- 
parative simplicity of plantation life imparts a healthful tone 
to love and friendship, and depth and constancy to all the 
domestic affections ; and we love to think of the women of 
the South as the guardian angels of their firesides or their 
palmetto shades, ever ready, with sweet influences, to ward 
off, as far as human creatures may, the curse of slavery, and 
meliorate, as only gentle creatures can, its sting. 

Mrs. Gibbes, the first lady on the Southern list, may serve 
as a type of one class of the heroic women of the South. 
With the quiet energy of a veteran commander, she prepares 
her house for the reception of the invaders after they had 
already surrounded it, and that closely. She did not conquer, 
but she disarmed the enemy, by opening the front door when 
all was ready, and showing the majestic form of her invalid 
husband, helpless in his great arm-chair, and surrounded only 
by women and children. And when her beautiful plantation 
was given up to ruthless pillage, and the officers became her 
compulsory guests, she continued to preside at the head of 
her table, awing the intruders into respect and decent order 
by the power of her presence. Flying afterwards in the 
midst of a heavy fire from the river, and having under her 
charge, with the helpless husband, sixteen children, — her own 
and those of her sister — she discovers on reaching the neigh- 
boring plantation, towards which these fugitive steps were 
directed, that a little boy — one of her sister’s —is missing. 


‘The roar of the distant guns was still heard, breaking at 
short intervals the deep silence of the night. The chilly rain 
was falling, and the darkness was profound. Yet the thought of 
abandoning the helpless boy to destruction was agony to the 
hearts of his relatives. In this extremity, the self-devotion of a 
young girl interposed to save him. Mary Anna, the eldest 
daughter of Mrs. Gibbes—then only thirteen years of age, 
determined to venture back, in spite of the fearful peril, alone. 
The mother dared not oppose her noble resolution, which seemed 
indeed an inspiration of heaven; and she was permitted to go. 
Hastening along the path with all the speed of which she was 
capable, she reached the house, still in the undisturbed possession 
of the enemy; and entreated permission from the sentinel to 
enter; persisting, in spite of refusal, till by earnest importunity of 
supplication, she gained her object. Searching anxiously through 
the house, she found the child in a room in a third story, and 
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lifting him joyfully in her arms, carried him down, and fled with 
him to the spot where her anxious parents were awaiting her 
return. The shot still flew thickly around her, frequently 
throwing up the earth in her way ; but protected by the Provi- 
dence that watches over innocence, she joined the rest of the 


family in safety.” 


Mrs. Martha Bratton, beginning her career of heroism by 
defying the brutal Huck, at the head of his cavalry, and per- 
sisting in her refusal to say a word that should endanger her 
husband’s safety, finished it by blowing up a depét of powder 
just as the enemy were approaching it. 


‘“‘ The officer in command, irritated to fury, demanded who had 
dared to perpetrate such an act, and threatened instant and severe 
vengeance upon the culprit. The intrepid woman to whom he 
owed his disappointment, answered for herself. ‘It was I who 
did it,’ she replied. ‘ Let the consequence be what it will, I 
glory in having prevented the mischief contemplated by the cruel 
enemies of my country.’ ”’ 


Mrs. ‘Thomas was of similar spirit; and we might enume- 
rate a host more, if the South were not so rich in heroines. 
Miss Langston, a girl of sixteen, already under British ban 
for having been more than suspected of giving private infor- 
mation to her countrymen, sets out on foot, alone, at night, 
to cross a deep river in order to warn her brother and his 
associates of a threatened attack. 


‘‘ She entered the water ; but when in the middle of the ford, 
became bewildered, and knew not which direction to take. The 
hoarse rush of the waters, which were up to her neck — the 
blackness of the night —the utter solitude around her — the un- 
certainty lest the next step should ingulph her past help, confused 
her ; and losing in a degree her self-possession, she wandered 
for some time in the channel, without knowing whither to turn her 
steps. But the energy of a resolute will, under the care of 
Providence, sustained her.” 


Mary Slocumb, the wife of a lieutenant of rangers, who 
was absent with a party on duty when Tarleton took pos- 
session of his plantation, had all the spirit of border chivalry, — 
that of the Ladye of Branksome herself, — 


“ Through me no friend shall meet his doom ; 
Here, while I liv e, no foe finds room! ” 


32* 
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In the war of words she was decidedly too much for Colo- 
nel ‘Tarleton, who gave his orders for scouring the country all 
the more venomously in consequence of the defiant tone of 
her answers to his searching questions, and her biting allusions 
to his own ill fortune at the battle of the Cowpens. A most 
stirring account of the various dangers and escapes of the 
daring lieutenant and his family would grace our page but for 
its too great length ; we pass on, therefore, to a later occur- 
rence, which includes a personal exploit of the lady. The 
country had risen en masse to oppose the passage of the royal 
troops, who were hurrying to join their standard at Wilming- 
ton. ‘This corps of fire-breathing volunteers — “‘ every man 
of whom had mischief in him,” as Mrs. Slocumb said, — met 
McDonald and his Highlanders at Moore’s Creek, February 
27th, 1776, and fought there one of the bloodiest battles of 
that eventful year. Mary Slocumb was at home — what? 
skirmishing with Colonel ‘Tarleton? no— dreaming! Wo- 
man still, under all the unfeminine porcupinishness induced 
by the unnatural circumstances of the time. We must let 
her tell her own story. 


‘¢ | lay — whether waking or sleeping I know not—lI had a 
dream ; yet it was not alladream. (She used the words, uncon- 
sciously, of the poet who was not then in being.) I saw dis- 
tinctly a body wrapped in my husband’s guard-cloak — bloody — 
dead ; and others dead and wounded on the ground about him. 
I saw them plainly and distinctly. I uttered a cry, and sprang to 
my feet on the floor; and so strong was the impression on my 
mind, that I rushed in the direction the vision appeared, and came 
up against the side of the house. ‘The fire in the room gave lit- 
tle light, and I gazed in every direction to catch another glimpse 
of the scene. I raised the light ; every thing was still and quiet. 
My child was sleeping, but my woman was awakened by my 
crying out or jumping on the floor. If ever I felt fear it was at 
that moment. Seated on the bed, I reflected a few moments — 
and said aloud: ‘I must go to him.’ I told the woman I could 
not sleep and would ride down the road. She appeared in great 
alarm ; but I merely told her to lock the door after me, and look 
after the child. I went to the stable, saddled my mare — as 
fleet and easy a nag as ever travelled; and in one minute we 
were tearing down the road at full speed. ‘The cool night seemed 
after a mile or two’s gallop to bring reflection with it; and | 
asked myself where I was going, and for what purpose. Again 
and again I was tempted to turn back ; but I was soon ten miles 
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from home, and my mind became stronger every mile I rode. | 
should find my husband dead or dying — was as firmly my pre- 
sentiment and conviction as any fact in my life. When day 
broke I was some thirty miles from home. I knew the general 
route our little army expected to take, and had followed them 
without hesitation. About sunrise, | came upon a group of 
women and children, standing and sitting by the road-side, each 
one of them showing the same anxiety of mind I felt. Stopping 
a few minutes I inquired if the battle had been fought. ‘They 
knew nothing, but were assembled on the road to catch intelli- 
gence. They thought Caswell had taken the right of the Wil- 
mington road, and gone towards the northwest (Cape Fear.) 
Again was I skimming over the ground through a country thinly 
settled, and very poor and swampy ; but neither my own spirits 
nor my beautiful nag’s failed in the least. We followed the well- 
marked trail of the troops. 

** The sun must have been well up, say eight or nine o’clock, 
when I heard a sound like thunder, which I knew must be can- 
non. It was the first time I ever heard a cannon. I stopped 
still; when presently the cannon thundered again. The battle 
was then fighting. What a fool! my husband could not be dead 
last night, and the battle only fighting now! Still, as 1 am so 
near, I will go on and see how they come out. So away we 
went again, faster than ever; and I soon found by the noise 
of guns that I was near the fight. Again | stopped. I could 
hear muskets, I could hear rifles, and I could hear shouting. 
I spoke to my mare, and dashed on in the direction of the 
firing and the shouts, now louder than ever. The blind path | 
had been following brought me into the Wilmington road leading 
to Moore’s Creek Bridge a few hundred yards below the bridge. 
A few yards from the road, under a cluster of trees, were lying 
perhaps twenty men. They were the wounded. I knew the 
spot; the very trees; and the position of the men I knew as if 
I had seen it a thousand times. I had seen it all night! I saw 
all at once ; but in an instant my whole soul was centred in one 
spot ; for there, wrapped in his bloody guard-cloak, was my hus- 
band’s body! How I passed the few yards from my saddle to 
the place I never knew. I remember uncovering his head and 
seeing a face clothed with gore from a dreadful wound across 
the temple. I put my hand on the bloody face ; ’twas warm ; 
and an unknown voice begged for water. A ‘small camp-kettle 
was lying near, and a stream of water was close by. I brought 
it; poured some in his mouth ; washed his face ; and behold — 
it was Frank Cogdell. He soon revived and could speak. I was 
washing the wound in his head. Said he, ‘ It is not that; it is 
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that hole in my leg that is killing me.’ A puddle of blood was 
standing onthe ground about his feet. I took his knife, cut away 
his trousers and stocking, and found the blood came from a shot- 
hole through and through the fleshy part of his leg. I looked 
about and could see nothing that looked as if it would do for 
dressing wounds but some heart-leaves. I gathered a handful 
and bound them tight to the holes ; and the bleeding stopped. I 
then went to the others; and— Doctor! I dressed the wounds 
of many a brave fellow who did good fighting long after that day ! 
I had not inquired for my husband ; but while I was busy Cas- 
well came up. He appeared very much surprised to see me; 
and was with his hat in hand about to pay some compliment: but 
I interrupted him by asking —‘ Where is my husband ? ’ 

‘*¢ Where he ought to be, madam; in pursuit of the enemy. 
But pray,’ said he, *‘ how came you here ? ’ 

**¢ Oh, I thought,’ replied I,‘ you would need nurses as well 
as soldiers. See! I have already dressed many of these good 
fellows ; and here is one’ — going to Frank, and lifting him up 
with my arm under his head, so that he could drink some more 
water —‘ would have died before any of you men could have 
helped him.’ 

*‘¢T believe you,’ said Frank. Just then I looked up, and my 
_husband, as bloody as a butcher, and as muddy as a ditcher, stood 
before me. 

*©¢ Why, Mary!’ he exclaimed, ‘ What are you doing there ? 
Hugging Frank Cogdell, the greatest reprobate in the army ?’ 

** In the middle of the night, 1 again mounted my mare and 
started for home. Caswell and my husband wanted me to stay 
till next morning, and they would send a party with me ; but-no! 
I wanted to see my child, and I told them they could send no 
party who could keep up with me. What a happy ride I had 
back ! and with what joy did I embrace my child as he ran to 
meet me!” 

Lest we should be wanting, both to Mrs. Slocumb and her 
unwelcome guest Colonel Tarleton, we give a passage which 
does credit to them both. 


‘* When the British army broke up their encampment at the 
plantation, a sergeant was ordered by Colonel Tarleton to stand 
in the door till the last soldier had gone out, to ensure protection 
to a lady whose noble bearing had inspired them all with the 
most profound respect. This order was obeyed: the guard ° 
brought up the rear of that army in their march northward. Mrs. 
Slocumb saw them depart with tears of joy ; and on her knees 
gave thanks, with a full heart, to the Divine Being who had pro- 
tected her.” 
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This lady lived, through all her toils and dangers, a happy 
wife for sixty years, with the husband of her youth. In her 
seventy-second year, being afflicted with a cancer in her 
hand, she with characteristic bravery held it forth to the sur- 
geon’s knife, declining the usual assistance. She died in 
1836, her husband in 1841, —the patriarchs of their district. 

The exploit of Mrs. Motte, who furnished the arrows which 
were to carry combustibles to the roof of her own new and 
valuable mansion, is well known. It may not be equally so, 
that after her husband’s death, finding that through the disas- 
trous accidents of the times, his estate was insolvent, Mrs. 
Motte determined to devote the remainder of her life to the 
honorable task of paying his debts. 


‘‘ Her friends and connections, whose acquaintance with her 
affairs gave weight to their judgment, warned her of the apparent 
hopelessness of such an effort. But, steadfast in the principles 
that governed all her conduct, she persevered ; induced a friend 
to purchase for her, on credit, a valuable body of rice-land, then 
an uncleared swamp— on the Santee — built houses for the 
negroes, who constituted nearly all her available property — even 
that being encumbered with claims — and took up her own abode 
on the new plantation. Living in an humble dwelling — and 
relinquishing many of her habitual comforts — she devoted her- 
self with such zeal, untiring industry, and indomitable resolution 
to the attainment of her object, that her success triumphed over 
every difficulty, and exceeded the expectations of all who had dis- 
couraged her. She not only paid her husband’s debts to the full, 
but secured for her children and descendants a handsome and 
unincumbered estate. 


This is the heroism of peace, a far more difficult heroism, 
we must take leave to say, than that of war, even for women. 
Actions to be truly great must be performed without the 
stimulus of present excitement. The true dignity of such as 
this will be recognized when war is forgotten, or remembered 
as an almost impossible barbarism of past ages. 

Further south, we come upon the exploit of a ‘ war- 
woman” indeed. Nancy Hart, a Georgian Amazon, hideous 
in person as ferocious in nature, is represented as having shot 
a man or two with her own hand, in her own house, and 
coolly recommended the hanging of four more before her 
door, on a tree which may still be seen. The stream near 
this Penthesilea’s bower is called ‘“ War-woman’s creek,” in 
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her honor. Nature makes strange mistakes sometimes, and 
seems to have given the virago’s husband the milk omitted in 
her own composition. At least, we judge so from the fact 
that Nancy called him “a poor stick.” 

The thirteen pages devoted to the women of Kentucky 
include many very interesting anecdotes, illustrative of Indian 
cruelty, and female courage and patriotic feeling. ‘The satis- 
faction with which we read these touching records of Ameri- 
can pioneer life makes us regret, that so much more is doubt- 
less lost than saved. ‘These things happened in days and 
regions belonging far less to the pen than the axe and the 
rifle. It were worth a pilgrimage through that land of “ forest, 
flood, and fell,” to glean the fragments yet extant among those 
who must soon pass away. 

We come next upon a story of Wheeling, on the Ohio, 
then called Fort Henry, whither, in 1777, a large Indian 
force was brought by a notorious renegade and tory, Simeon 
Girty. Within the fort were collected, as usual, all the help- 
less of the neighborhood, and a garrison numbering barely 
twelve, including boys, the rest having been killed in an 
attempt to dislodge a party of savages near the fort. The 
stockade was stormed by the Indians, and defended by the 
marksmen within with good hope, until it was discovered that 
the powder was exhausted. ‘The only supply lay in a house 
about sixty yards from the gate. In this emergency, when 
all depended on obtaining the powder, and the person who 
should seek it must become a mere target for the savage horde 
without, a young girl, Elizabeth Zane, volunteered to be the 
messenger, insisting that no one else could be as well spared. 
The blood thrills as we picture her, leaving the fort on 
this desperate errand, reaching the house in safety, emerging 
again with the keg of powder in her arms, and skimming the 
ground toward the gate, amid a shower of bullets. But the 
bullets had no billet for her, and she reached the fort in safety. 
We need not say that her heroism saved her friends. 

We have adopted something of geographical order in our 
notice of particular sketches; but we proceed to call up 
several characters, omitted in our pursuit of the more heroic 
and poetical instances of feminine patriotism. 

And first comes Mrs. Bache, the only daughter of Frank- 
lin. There is an odd homeliness in the character of this 
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lady ; what in her father appeared dignified and independent, 
gives her an almost rustic air. She begins her letters to her 
father “‘ Honored Sir,” and ends with saying “ ‘There is not 
a young lady of my acquaintance but what desires to be 
remembered to you.” ‘The simplicity of her habits does 
credit to her father, who, figuring at the court of France in 
his blue woollen stockings, writes reprovingly to her about 


Philadelphia gaieties. 


‘* But how could my dear papa give me so severe a reprimand 
for wishing a little finery. He would not, I am sure, if he knew 
how much I have felt it. Last winter was a season of triumph 
to the whigs, and they spent it gaily. You would not have had 
me, I am sure, stay away from the Ambassador’s or General’s 
entertainments, nor when I was invited to spend the day with 
General Washington and his lady ; and you would have been the 
last person, I am sure, to have wished to see me dressed with 
singularity. Though I never loved dress so much as to wish to 
be particularly fine, yet I never will go out when I cannot appear 
so as to do credit to my family and husband. . . . . Ican 
assure my dear papa that industry in this country is by no means 
laid aside; but as to spinning linen, we cannot think of that till 
we have got that wove which we spun three years ago. Mr. 
Duffield has bribed a weaver that lives on his farm to weave me 
eighteen yards, by making him three or four shuttles for nothing, 
and keeping it asecret from the country people, who will not 
suffer them to weave for those intown. ‘This is the third weav- 
er’s it has been at, and many fair promises I have had about it. 
*Tis now done and whitening ; but forty yards of the best remains 
at Liditz yet, that I was to have had home a twelvemonth last 
month. Mrs. Keppele, who is gone to Lancaster, is to try to get 
it done there for me; but not a thread will they weave but for 
hard money. My maid is now spinning wool for winter stock- 
ings for the whole family, which will be no difficulty in the man- 
ufactory, as I knit them myself. I only mention these things 
that you may see that balls are not the only reason that the 
wheel is laid aside. ....... This winter approaches with so 
many horrors, that I shall not want any thing to go abroad in, if I 
can be comfortable at home. My spirits, which I have kept up 
during my being drove about from place to place, much better 
than most people’s I meet with, have been lowered by nothing 
but the depreciation of the money, which has been amazing 
lately, so that home will be the place for me this winter, as I 
cannot get a common winter cloak and hat but just decent under 
two hundred pounds ; as to gauze now, it is fifty dollars a yard ; 
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’ tis beyond my wish, and I should think it not only a shame but a 
sin to buy it, if I had millions.” 


Mrs. Bache merits her place among the heroines of the 
Revolution by personal services in the hour of deep need. 


*‘ In the patriotic effort of the ladies of Philadelphia, to furnish 
the destitute American soldiers with money and clothing during 
the year 1780, Mrs. Bache took a very active part. After the 
death of Mrs. Reed, the duty of completing the collections and 
contributions devolved on her and four other ladies, as a sort of 
Executive Committee. The shirts provided were cut out at her 
house. A letter to Dr. Franklin, part of which has been pub- 
lished, shows how earnestly she was engaged in the work. ‘The 
Marquis de Chastellux thus describes a visit which he paid her 
about this time: * After this slight repast, which only lasted an 
hour and a half, we went to visit the ladies, agreeable to the 
Philadelphia custom, where the morning is the most proper hour 
for paying visits. We began by Mrs. Bache. She merited all 
the anxiety we had to see her, for she is the daughter of Mr. 
Franklin. Simple in her manners, like her respected father, she 
possesses his benevolence. She conducted us into a room filled 
with work, lately finished by the ladies of Philadelphia. ‘This 
work consisted neither of embroidered tambour waistcoats, nor of 
net work edging, nor of gold and silver brocade. It was a quan- 
tity of shirts for the soldiers of Pennsylvania. The ladies bought 
the linen from their own private purses, and took a pleasure in 
cutting them out and sewing them themselves. On each shirt 
was the name of the married or unmarried lady who made it ; 
and they amounted to twenty-two hundred.’ ” 


One of her unpublished letters contains a curious passage 
referring to the author of the Age of Reason, as well as some 
caustic remarks on the conduct of certain actors in the great 
drama. 


‘‘ There is still a great deal of virtue left in the army. Ido 
not know what would become of us if there were not; for our 
great folks appear to me to be entirely taken up with trying to 
raise their fortunes or endeavoring to gain honors. Tis quite a 
different place from what it was when you left us; but all revo- 
lutions produce a change of manners, and we are not to wonder 
at the alterations we now see. I hear Mr. Payne is gone to 
France with Mr. Lawrence; he did not call on us. Thad a little 
dispute with him more than a year ago, about Mr. Dean, since 
which time he has never even moved his hat tome. He has 
lately written a pamphlet, called * Public Good,’ which you will 
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receive. It is called sensible, but he appears throughout to be 
much afraid of his old employers, the Lees, who are strong Vir- 
ginians. ‘There never was a man less beloved in a place than 
Payne, having at different times disputed with everybody. The 
most rational thing he could have done would have been to have 
died the instant he had finished his Common Sense ; for he never 
again will have it in his power to leave the world with so much 
credit.” 


In another letter to her father, speaking of her having met 
with General and Mrs. Washington several times, she adds, 
“ He always inquires after you in the most affectionate man- 
ner, and speaks of you highly. We danced at Mrs. Powell’s 
on your birth-day, or night, I should say, im company 
together, and he told me it was the anniversary of his mar- 
riage ; it was just twenty years that night.” Washington 
dancing! ‘The statue stepped down from its pedestal ! 

Miss Mary Philipse, afterwards the wife of Captain Roger 
Morris, who was attainted of treason, and suffered confisca- 
tion in punishment of his “loyalty,” is celebrated as having 
fascinated Washington, when, in his twenty-fourth year, he 
travelled from Virginia to Boston, on horseback, attended by 
his aides-de-camp. He was entertained in New York at the 
house of Mr. Beverley Robinson, whose wife was the sister 
of the charming Mary Philipse. It seems quite problematical 
whether the young chief actually offered himself and suffered 
the mortification of a refusal, but it is not disputed that his 
heart was touched, and that the young lady might have been 
the wife of the Commander-in-chief, and the lady of our first 
President, if she had chosen. She is represented to have 
been one of those who rule all about them by an irresistible 
charm, and the honor in which her memory is held among 
her descendants proves that Washington was as wise in love 
as in war. 

The wife of the traitor Arnold was the daughter of Edward 
Shippen, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, of a family distin- 
guished among the aristocracy of the day, and prominent after 
the commencement of the contest among those who cherished 
loyalist principles. She was a beautiful girl of eighteen when 
she became the object of Arnold’s attentions ; but although he 
appears, even before marriage, to have imbued her with his 
own discontented and rancorous feelings towards those who 
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thwarted his plans of selfish ambition, there is not a shadow 
of proof that the knowledge of his treason did not fall on her, 
as on the country, like a thunderbolt. But it cannot be 
pretended that she was one of the women who help to keep 
men true and brave. 


‘¢ She was young, gay, and frivolous ; fond of display and admi- 
ration, and used to luxury ; she was utterly unfitted for the duties 
and privations of a poor man’s wife. A loyalist’s daughter, she 
had been taught to mourn over even the poor pageantry of colo- 
nial rank and authority, and to recollect with pleasure the pomp 
of those brief days of enjoyment, when military men of noble 
station were her admirers. 

‘*¢ Mrs. Arnold was at breakfast with her husband and the aides- 
de-camp — Washington and the other officers having not yet 
come — when the letter arrived which bore to the traitor the first 
intelligence of André’s capture. He left the room immediately, 
went to his wife’s chamber, sent for her, and briefly informed her 
of the necessity of his instant flight to the enemy. ‘This was, 
probably, the first intelligence she received of what had been so 
long going on; the news overwhelmed her, and when Arnold 
quitted the apartment, he left her lying in a swoon on the floor. 

** Her almost frantic condition is described with sympathy by 
Colonel Hamilton, in a letter written the next day: ‘* The Gen- 
eral,’ he says, ‘ went tosee her ; she upbraided him with being in 
a plot to murder her child, raved, shed tears, and lamented the 
fate of the infant. ..... All the sweetness of beauty, all the 
loveliness of innocence, all the tenderness of a wife, and all the 
fondness of a mother, showed themselves in her appearance 
and conduct.’ He, too, expresses his conviction that she had no 
knowledge of Arnold’s plan, till his announcement to her that he 
must banish himself from his country forever. The opinion of 
other persons qualified to judge without prejudice, acquitted her 
of the charge of having participated in the treason. John Jay, 
writing from Madrid to Catharine Livingston, says—~‘ All the 
world here are cursing Arnold, and pitying his wife.’ And 
Robert Morris writes —‘ Poor Mrs. Arnold! was there ever such 
an infernal villain !’ 

Mrs. Arnold went from West Point to her father’s house ;_ but 
was not long permitted to remain in Philadelphia. The traitor’s 
papers having been seized, by direction of the Executive author- 
ities, the correspondence with André was brought to light ; sus- 
picion rested on her; and by an order of the Council, dated Oct. 
27th, she was required to leave the state, to return no more 
during the continuance of the war. She accordingly departed to 
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join her husband in New York. The respect and forbearance 
shown towards her on her journey through the country, notwith- 
standing her banishment, testified the popular belief in her inno- 
cence. M. de Marbois relates, that when she stopped at a village 
where the people were about to burn Arnold in effigy, they put 
it off till the next night.” 


One of the most poetical pictures in the book is found in 
volume II., pp. 264-5, the account of the bravery of the 
women at Bryant’s station, near Lexington, Kentucky, which 
was besieged by the English. ‘The extract would be too 
long for our limits, but the story is a charming one. 

Truth to say, these reminiscences of the women of our 
forming day are so interesting, that we might extract more 
than half the book if we should indulge our disposition to hold 
up to honor the daughters of the various portions of this 
extensive country, whose characters were brought out by the 
influences and chances of the times. We have, however, 
offered enough to justify the expression of gratitude to Mrs. 
Ellet, with which we set out. Few Americans who read at 
all will probably remain unpossessed of a book so truly 
national and unique. 

As to the literary execution of the work, we can say but 
little. The writer’s interest in her subject is exclusive ; she 
seems sedulously to have avoided all graces of language, and 
to have been inspired sympathetically with the homely diction 
of some of her heroines. ‘To collect facts, and to transmit 
them with scrupulous fidelity, seems to have been her sole 
endeavor. ‘The grace with which she can use the English 
language elsewhere, the poetry which flows with such facility 
from her pen, are here forgotten or laid purposely aside. It 
is evident that she felt bound to eschew all aid from the 
imagination, and equally evident that, in her warm apprecia- 
tion of the nobleness of her countrywomen, such aid appeared 
to her unnecessary or impertinent. We dissent from this 
view, and should prize the plain truth all the more highly if 
it were set forth with some degree of elegance, and some 
indulgence in the graces of fancy. Naked facts are like the 
iron framework on which the taste of the sculptor models the 
rounded outline of a Hebe ; essential, but not sufficient. All 
that they suggest is fairly material for the raconteur. ‘To 
arrange them into pictures, to adorn them with poetry, to 
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compare them with each other, and follow them into their rela- 
tions, — these labors and adornments fall within the province 
of the reciter. ‘Tact and talent, sympathy and judgment, 
enthusiasm and accuracy, simplicity and elegance, may all 
be used in the sketch of a character or the record of an inci- 
dent ; and thus we have all the pleasure the author can give, 
in addition to the contribution, small or great, to our store 
of truth. We should have valued the “ Women of the 
Revolution ” more highly, if Mrs. Ellet had proceeded upon 
this principle. 

The arrangement of the book, again, is not quite what we 
would have chosen. Beginning chronologically, it soon goes 
off with a hop, skip, and jump, as to both time and place. 
We should prefer a decided adherence to a chronological, 
geographical, or characteristic sequence. ‘To the lack of this 
must be attributed, in some measure, the desultory character 
of our review, for we had not leisure to systematize for the 
author. ‘The work has already gone through three editions, 
and it is said there is ample material for another volume. 





Art. VI.— An Historical and Critical View of the Spec- 
ulative Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century. By 
James Moretyt, A. M. London: William Pickering. 
1846. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Man, in the savage state, is contented to take things as 
they appear, without inquiring what they are. He regards 
phenomena as absolute facts, and observes or anticipates them 
without investigating their causes or their laws. ‘The know- 
ledge spontaneously acquired through the exercise of his 
active powers is sufficient for his emergencies, and he never 
calls its validity in question. But speculative philosophy 
must have had its birth with the first man who reflected upon 
the elements of his knowledge, and attempted to analyze, 
combine, or verify them. And from that time downward, phi- 
losophy must have taken with every inquirmg mind one or 
more of four definite directions. 

In the first place, our sensations are the most obvious facts 
of our intellectual being. ‘They are the conditions of all 
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mental activity, the proximate causes of all inward phenom- 
ena, the apparent sources of all knowledge. ‘The earliest 
effort at philosophy must needs have been the analysis of 
sensation, the generalization of its laws, and the classification 
of the objects within its cognizance. ‘The tendency must 
then have been, and with a certain class of minds must ever 
be, toregard the human intellect as a tabula rasa, or as a mere 
bundle of receptivities, and to trace all its states and powers 
to the various modifications and results of this single function, 
by which it sustains its connection with the outward world. 
Hence, the sensationalist school of philosophy. 

From this school there early diverged a class of profound 
thinkers, whose inquiries assumed an introspective direction, 
and who supposed that they traced in the mind itself elements 
of knowledge independent of any external source, and active 
powers which, so far from being subordinated to outward 
forms, moulded these forms into accordance with their own 
laws of action, and beheld them through media and under 
conditions purely subjective. Hence idealism. 

Others there have been in every age, to whom the reason- 
ings of each of these classes of philosophers have seemed 
unsatisfying, and of both mutually contradictory and destruct- 
ive. ‘They have denied the possibility of the passage from 
the phenomenal to the actual, and have been disposed to 
strike intellectual science from the list of the sciences. ‘These 
have constituted the skeptical school of philosophy, which 
needs to be carefully distinguished from religious skepticism ; 
for not a few among the philosophical skeptics have been 
men of eminent religious faith and docility, and have been 
led to their anomalous position with regard to intellectual sci- 
ence by their peculiar views of the sole authority and suprem- 
acy of revelation in that department of knowledge. Skep- 
ticism cannot, however, like sensationalism and idealism, be 
regarded as a permanent form of philosophy. It marks the 
transition epochs, when old dogmas lose their hold on reflect- 
ive minds, and are just going to yield place to more profound 
and comprehensive theories. It is the protest against false 
and inadequate views, which is needed to prepare the way 
for fuller developments of philosophical truth. 

Skepticism, being an epoch, rather than a normal state of 
philosophical speculation, must necessarily have a reaction 
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toward some positive system. ‘This may take place in favor 
of idealism, if the skeptical movement had its rise in the 
inconsequent reasonings or untenable conclusions of the sen- 
sationalists, or vice versa. Or it may assume the divine 
agency as not only the virtual, but the sole proximate cause 
of all mental phenomena, and seek the solution of all intel- 
lectual problems in the attributes and ideas of the Supreme 
Intelligence. Hence mysticism, which, in its various mod- 
ifications, resolves the administration of the intellectual uni- 
verse into a theurgy, pervaded by laws or principles corres- 
ponding to the individual inquirer’s peculiar religious dogmas. 

This division exhausts the possible range of philosophy. 
Matter, mind, and the divine Author of both, —the Nor mg, 
the me, and the Infinite, these are the only essences of 
which we can take cognizance; and philosophy must either 
assume one of these three as its basis and starting point, or 
else must ignore them all, and deny the validity of the con- 
clusions for which either has furnished the premises, But it 
may be that a portion of the truth lies m each of these three 
directions ; and if so, philosophical skepticism has a most 
essential office in arresting the inquirer, and interposing its 
veto, when he has pursued either track beyond its essential 
limitations. Hence eclecticism, which bears in part the char- 
acteristics of each of the other schools of philosophy, but 
attaches itself slavishly to neither. 

The order, in which we have named these five types of 
speculative philosophy, originated, we believe, with Cousin, 
who attempts to trace precisely this chronological order, both 
in the necessity of the case, and in the history of prevalent 
systems. But, in our apprehension, the first and last alone 
occupy their respective places of necessity; for skepticism 
must have been almost coeval with the birth of philosophy, 
and the first positive reaction from sensationalism was as likely 
to have taken place in the direction of mysticism, in ages 
marked by a deep, though vague sense of religion; as in that 
of idealism. We are disposed to assign the first place of 
necessity to sensationalism, because, though it may have 
been, and no doubt was, preceded by idealistic and mystical 
reveries, the facts connected with sensation are so much more 
tangible and comprehensible than the vast and shadowy facts 
connected with the higher reason or the divine nature, that 
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they would much more readily have moulded themselves 
into a system, and thus suggested the possibility of systematic 
philosophy. But, historically, the first four types that we 
have named blend and alternate so promiscuously, that it is 
impossible to trace any law of succession, without entirely 
subordinating fact to theory. ‘The only progress that we 
can discern is the gradual clearing away of error and the 
establishment of fundamental truth alike in systems bearing 
each of the three permanent types, and this in great measure 
through the agency of periodical accesses of skepticism. 
Thus the way has been prepared for the eclectic school, 
which could not have arisen, until, in each compartment of 
the field of research, at least some fundamental principles 
had been verified and some permanent results obtained. 

The author of the work before us adopts .Cousin’s order, 
yet without admitting its intrinsic necessity ; and he has been 
largely indebted to “Cousin for many of the details of his 
method, and in numerous instances for the point of view from 
which he surveys individual theories and systems. We say 
this not to his reproach, but to his honor; for it requires far 
truer manliness to follow the leading and adopt the results of 
another, than to attempt originality at the expense of truth. 
In philosophy it is no plagiarism to borrow, and to borrow 
from an author whose works are in the hands of every one 
in the least conversant with his department of science does 
not admit even the suspicion of intended plagiarism. Mr. 
Morell would have incurred the most righteous censure, had 
he, for the sake of a method seemingly his own, carried the 
history of his favorite science one step farther back towards 
the formless encyclopedic condition from which Cousin 
- redeemed it. 

The work before us was written, as we learn, by a very 
young man; and before learning so, we had inferred as much 
from an occasional juvenility of style, from the somewhat free 
use of hackneyed epithets, as applied to books and authors, 
and from expressions of admiration rather too freely dis- 
tributed either for historical exactness or for the dignity of the 
theme. But it is a very remarkable work to have been writ- 
ten by so young a man. It displays so thorough a compre- 
hension and so exact and minute a cognizance of the whole 
field of research, as to authorize the highest expectations of 
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his own independent and valuable contributions to the sci- 
ence of which he has commenced as the historiographer. 
He can hardly fail to make some aggressive movements in 
the analysis and verification of those among the laws of men- 
tal physiology and dynamics, of which the most that can be 
claimed in any quarter is, that the right vein has been opened, 
and the true mode of investigation indicated. 

The great characteristics of the work are thoroughness, 
conciseness, precision, and clearness. We can trace no 
omission of a name or system which came within its proper 
range, or of a speculation that has had any appreciable influ- 
ence on the philosophy of modern times. Under every head 
unimportant details are thrown aside ; and all that demanded 

a place in the narrative is so abridged and grouped, that it 
cotta hardly have occupied less space consistently with fidel- 
ity to the author’s aim. ‘The terminology employed is in 
part his own; and, where it is so, the terms are accurately 
defined at the outset, and the signification, once given, is 
rigidly maintained. And we doubt, whether in a single 
instance, he has created ambiguity by the vague use of any 
term, or by its use in different senses in different portions of 
the work. Clearness in the exposition of the English, Scotch, 
or French philosophers is comparatively small merit ; for the 
example was generally set by the writers whom he undertook 
to expound. But however transparent German metaphysics 
may seem to a German eye, the frequent incommensurability 
of the German and the English languages invests them with 
a painful obscurity to an English or American reader, and 
presents numerous obstacles in the way of their ready trans- 
fusion from the more into the less copious and spiritual of the 
two languages. ‘These obstacles Mr. Morell has not evaded, 
but surmounted. He has not turned his readers off with 
vague generalities or meaningless formulas, as comprising the 
entire essence of German philosophy ; but has drawn, not 
indeed in terms which he that runs may read, yet in phrase- 
ology which cannot bewilder or mislead the careful and dili- 
gent student, a faithful outline view of the systems of Kant 
and his successors, employing always recognized or lawfully 
coined English words, flanked, in the case of technical or 
unusual terms, by the corresponding German words in paren- 
theses. He has thus, indeed, rendered a signal disservice to 
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a numerous class of critics, who have passed judgment upon 
these systems without professing to understand them. With 
expositions so clear as Mr. Morell’s, we by no means suppose 
that German philosophy, in any one of its entire systems, will 
find large acceptance beyond its own soil; but the generous 
eclectic will find some things worthy of adoption, and perhaps 
more that will command his admiration in the scope and 
audacity of speculations with which he has the least sympa- 
thy ; and he will, in almost every case, be enabled to carry 
back his denial to the primitive postulates of a system, instead 
of wasting his acumen on the absurdity of individual deduc- 
tions and corollaries. 

The work commences with an introductory chapter, in 
which philosophy is defined, the objections to its worth and 
validity answered, and the primary elements of knowledge 
and the leading types of speculative philosophy enumerated. 
Part I. treats of the “ Proximate Sources of the Philoso- 
phy of the Nineteenth Century,” and gives a succinct sketch 
of the development of each of the four prominent types from 
Bacon down to the authors who have flourished since the 
year 1800, carefully distinguishing between the writers who 
have given a new impulse or direction to their own or subse- 
quent times, and those who, however ingenious or profound, 
left no decisive traces of their influence. 

Part IT. constitutes the main body of the work, and por- 
trays the characteristics of the sensationalism, idealism, skep- 
ticism, and mysticism of the present century, the characters 
and opinions of all who have held a prominent place in either 
school, and the rise and progress of the French eclecticism. 
There was need here of peculiar care and discrimination in 
the mere grouping of writers in their respective classes ; for, 
both before and since the origin of formal eclecticism, there 
has been a manifest gravitation towards it both in Great Brit- 
ain and on the continent of Europe, on the part of many 
authors, who yet were unconscious of the bias; and in their 
case it is sometimes a difficult problem to determine : the 
ground-idea, which formed the starting point and the point of 
support for their speculations. ‘Thus, Coleridge in many 
respects symbolizes with the idealism of Kant; yet the 
prominence which he gives to the faith-element, and to the 
divine energy so communicated through it as to blend the 
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impersonal reason and the individual will, the finite and the 
infinite in perfect oneness, entitles him to a place among the 
champions of mysticism. Similar cases of doubt occur in 
several instances upon the confines of skepticism and mysti- 
cism, where the faith-element preponderates, but it is hard to 
say whether in its negative or its positive bearing, whether in 
the denial of philosophical truth as such, or in the mainte- 
nance of a doubly transcendental philosophy. De Maistre 
furnishes a case in point. He would undoubtedly have been 
surprised beyond measure to have found himself classed 
among skeptical philosophers. A man of vast learning, and 
of credulity still more vast, he gravitated on every subject 
towards the least tenable opinion and the least rational dogma. 
He threw his speculations on all subjects, even his eulogy on 
the Inquisition, into what is commonly called a philosophical 
form, that is, into a phraseology appropriate to the discussion 
of intellectual phenomena. He no doubt deemed himself the 
expositor of a system of positive philosophy built on the basis 
of faith. But we look in vain, through his voluminous writ- 
ings, for any filament of unity, for any ground-principle of 
truth, nay, for any recognition of the immediate agency of the 
Deity in the realm of intellect. With him the human facul- 
ties are all delusive, even induction can never approximate 
towards proof, nor is there any route of investigation, on 
which there is a certainty of reaching the truth. The infal- 
lible authority of the Romish church is his sole source and 
evidence of truth; and his philosophy consists of aphoristic 
theological dicta, awkwardly translated into the phraseology 
appropriate to the science of mind. Of course, such a phi- 
losophy is rightly regarded as a negative quantity, and takes 
its fit place under the head of skepticism. We have specified 
these instances to show how delicate a task was involved in 
the simple classification of authors under their respective 
heads, especially of recent authors, many of them with hosts 
of defenders and admirers, and at an age when even philo- 
sophical designations are often usurped in arrogance or con- 
ferred in reproach. 

Not only in this regard, but in every thing appertaining to 
the philosophy of our own age, we find cause to own Mr. 
Morell’s perfect fairness and impartiality. He indulges neither 
in contempt nor ridicule. He employs no invidious or dis- 
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paraging epithets. His sketch of the positive side of each 
author’s opinions is such as a disciple might have written’; 
and objections, though fully stated, are never overstated or 
uncandidly urged. In fine, he endeavors, and with almost 
unfailing success, to take his position successively among the 
adherents of the several systems which he passes under 
review, instead of taking one unvarying position, from which 
the direction and distance of any given system must deter- 
mine, whether it shall present a fuller or a fainter outline, 
whether its proportions shall be portrayed as they are, or dis- 
torted by an oblique perspective. 

Part III., which professes to treat of ‘ the tendencies of the 
philosophy of the nineteenth century,” is little else than a brief 
résumé of the results of Part II. The direction and influence 
of each type of philosophy at the present moment must needs 
be determined by the whole past history of that type, by its 
aggregate forces and joint activities both in recent and in 
earlier times. In this portion of his work, our author assigns 
no distinct chapter to eclecticism ; but leaves us to infer from 
his definition of the tendency of each of its elements, that the 
separate history of each is nearly written out, and that the 
time is close at hand when they will be indissolubly blended. 

We fully accept this conclusion. We believe that the 
capital error of speculative philosophy has been its oversight 
of the essential tri-unity which governs its sphere, and its aim 
after simple, undivided unity. ‘The effort has always been to 
reduce intellectual to the analogy of each separate class of 
physical phenomena. Because the whole science of celestial 
dynamics has been traced back to the one law of gravitation, 
and that of chemistry to the principle of elective affinity, it 
has been inferred that the laws of mind must needs be all 
modifications of some oné universal law, its phenomena the 
radiations of a single central principle, its dynamics the ope- 
ration of one supreme and constant force. It has not been 
sufficiently considered that the human intellect may possibly 
be a microcosm, embracing several classes of principles, and 
subject to several distinct sets of laws, even as the outward 
universe includes systems and atoms, and is bound alike by 
the mutually incommensurable laws of gravitation and affinity. 

Sensationalism, in all its exclusive forms, is false, because 
partial and one-sided. As one of the elements of mental phi- 
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losophy, it is undeniably and vitally true. Sensation is not 
indeed the source, but it is the essential condition, the proxi- 
mate cause of all knowledge. Contact with the Nor me can 
alone reveal the me to self-consciousness. ‘The outward 
world supplies the materials and the stimulus for mental 
activity. ‘The external limits, and, by limiting, defines human 
personality and identity. Innate ideas realize themselves 
only through conversance with outward forms. Apart from 
sensation, they would be what the power of vision would be 
in perpetual darkness, or that of hearing in eternal silence. 
Even the conceptions, that transcend the region of the phe- 
nomenal, depend upon it for their development. Without 
perception’ of the Finite, Contingent, and Conditional, we 
could never rise to the conception of the Infinite, the Neces- 
sary, and the Absolute. 

Idealism also is the truth, though not the whole truth. 
We can see no reason why mere sensationalism should be 
termed the science of the Auman mind exclusively. Its prin- 
ciples, honestly carried out, ought to be equally applicable to 
all the higher orders of animated nature. It does not begin 
to expound the difference between the dog and his owner, the 
horse and his rider. Admit its postulates, and you must 
acknowledge every being endowed with senses as perfect and 
as keen as those of man, capable of equal culture and attain- 
ment, at least, with Adam. The only appreciable distinction 
between the two cases results from man’s possession of the 
instrument of speech, by which he may transmit his expe- 
rience, so that each successive generation may take the point 
of attainment of the preceding for its starting point. Now 
whatever difference of native capacity there is between the 
man and the beast, can be accounted for only by some mod- 
ification of idealism. With the same outward world before 
them, and the same avenues of communion with it, if the con- 
ceptions of the man are immeasurably more adequate than 
those of the ox, it must be by virtue of something purely 
spiritual in him, which precedes, attends, or follows sensation. 
The only idea which can be referred to sensation is that of 
externality, of the limitation of self, of the nor me. ‘The 
mind is conscious of furnishing the matrices into which this 
noT ME moulds itself, the forms under which it is regarded. 
We perceive not number, quality, or causation. ‘The senses 
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might take into their cognizance, and the memory retain, 
all the outward phenomena within the range of human expe- 
rience, and still nothing corresponding to either of these ideas 
could have been let into the soul through eye, ear, or finger. 
Who ever saw a cause, or touched a quality? If we are so 
made that we must survey and handle objects under these 
modes and conditions of thought, so that they are inseparable 
concomitants of human sensation, then, in simply saying this, 
we add by the epithet Auman something which is not inherent 
in sensation itself, and that something must needs belong to a 
different part of the microcosm, and must bear very much the 
same relation to the senses, which the eye does to the teles- 
cope, or the ear to the whispering gallery. Something over 
and above sensation itself must look out through the eye, 
listen through the ear, give shape to their conceptions, and 
impart significance to their reports. 

Again, mysticism must needs furnish an essential element 
of true philosophy. In the outward universe, while certain 
general laws connect events with the order of proximate 
causes through the whole range of human experience and 
foresight, the very existence of a personal and ever active 
Deity implies a discretionary Providence in the adaptation of 
these proximate causes to the purposes of perfect wisdom and 
benevolence. ‘Thus, also, while in the intellectual universe, 
the connection between proximate causes and effects seems 
uniform and inviolable, there may be room for the divine 
action upon the soul in the creation of those proximate causes, 
in the suggestion of parent thoughts and initial impulses, in 
the adjustment of each individual’s spiritual relations and 
environments, both in the present and in a future state of 
being. If there be a God, both Creator and Father, it is in 
the highest degree probable that he has reserved his own 
modes and avenues of access to the human soul, —that there 
are, so to speak, apartments of the mner man of which he 
holds the key. If there be a peculiarly religious life, a life 
which the soul may lead in spiritual union with the Author of 
its being, nothing is more probable, than that that life has its 
own laws, not superseding those which are obvious to universal 
self-consciousness, but working with, in, through, and above 
them. ‘These laws it may be, and we believe it is, impossi- 
ble to verify without the aid of revelation. The Christian 
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revelation suggests three classes of them, which we might 
name under the three heads of spiritual influences, embracing 
the whole class of uncaused intellectual causes, pardon, 
including the theory of the disposition and transfer of the 
individual’s spiritual relations in the present life, and heaven, 
comprehending the laws of the higher mode of being into 
which death introduces the soul that has worthily used the 
discipline of its earthly existence. These great doctrines of 
religion admit of a strictly philosophic statement, and hold an 
essential place among the phenomena and laws of mind; and 
the speculative philosophy, which denies or ignores them, is no 
less defective and false, than is that physical science, which 
acquiesces in gravitation or in elective affinity, not merely as 
a law of nature, but as an absolute, necessary, uncaused cause. 

Sensationalism, idealism, and mysticism, thus regarded, 
limit and define one another. But where shall their respect- 
ive boundaries be fixed? ‘The tendency of investigation in 
each of these directions, as the experience of many centuries 
has indicated, is to mistake postulates for axioms, analogy for 
resemblance, coincidence for causation, and foregone theoret- 
ical conclusions for simple states of consciousness. By the 
aid of one or more of these common logical fallacies, all intel- 
lectual facts may be classified and accounted for under any 
system whatever ; and thus even he, who means to be an 
eclectic, is rendered liable to an exaggerated or a defective 
estimate of some one of the elements which go to make up 
his philosophy. Hence the need of a rigid philosophical 
skepticism, which doubts all that it cannot prove or verify, 
takes on trust nothing that admits of evidence, receives as 
through intuition only what is manifest to its own inward eye, 
and never raises analogy from its office in answering objec- 
tions and suggesting theories, to the place which it often 
usurps as a source of positive truth, and a ground of dog- 
matical affirmation. 

To the eclectic, the whole history of philosophy is signifi- 
cant and valuable. In physical science, there may be specu- 
lations utterly vain and experiments utterly fruitless ; for as 
to the premises employed in physical reasoning, entire igno- 
rance and imagined knowledge are perfectly compatible. 
The materials for experiment or theory lie beyond the range 
of consciousness, and may be wholly misconceived. But the 
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science of mind, whatever form it assumes, is founded on con- 
sciousness, which cannot lie. The facts of his own intellect- 
ual being must somehow be involved in every theory of the 
speculative philosopher; and the point of view which he 
assumes, his sources and grounds of argument, the aspects, 
bearings, and relations under which he regards mental phe- 
nomena, are themselves mental phenomena, facts in the his- 
tory of mind, which must all be embraced and accounted for 
by a true philosophy. No system could grow into being and 
find acceptance, without a germ of truth recognizable by the 
individual consciousness. 

But why should the science of mind have been of so slow 
growth, and attended with so much fallacy and falsity, while 
its materials are within every man’s cognizance, and its truths 
would be stated in full in the veracious narrative of the facts 
of any individual’s own consciousness? ‘To the unreflecting 
mind, self-knowledge seems the most obvious and attainable 
form of knowledge. But how much difficulty and uncertainty 
attend the acquisition of moral self-knowledge, every moral 
teacher, every aspirant after goodness is painfully aware; and 
the chief obstacle in the way of this attainment lies equally 
in the way of intellectual self-knowledge. It is this; con- 
sciousness precedes reflection. Association, coincidence, and 
combination early change simple into complex motives and 
emotions, and equally simple into complex states and laws of 
mental contemplation and activity. Moral and mental habits 
alike early acquire uniformity and fixedness; and it is the 
essence of habit to elude analysis, and to induce oblivion of its 
initial steps and its component elements. ‘Thus, when the sea- 
son for introspection and reflection arrives, the most important 
period of the mind’s history has passed away unrecorded, and 
the pristine elements of its condition and character no longer 
appear in their individuality, but in combinations so intimate 
as to assume an elementary aspect, and to baffle often and 
long the attempt to decompose them. Had man watched 
through the morning of creation, he never would have sup- 
posed air and water to be elements ; but he first awoke in a 
ready made world, in which these homogeneous substances 
appeared so constantly as factors in manifestly complex pro- 
ducts, as to preclude for ages the idea that any thing could be 
more simple than themselves. Equally does reflective self- 
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consciousness incur the risk of philosophical falsity, from its 
being commenced subsequently to the formation of the men- 
tal character, and to the union of many of its ultimate ele- 
ments into homogeneous mental states and activities. 

This cause of self-ignorance attaches itself to the mental 
in common with the moral character. But the philosophy of 
mind also labors under some ambiguities peculiarly its own. 
In the first place, consciousness, the only infallible source of 
evidence in this department, furnishes us not with philosophy, 
but only with its materials, — not with laws, but with facts. 
The facts remaiming the same, theories must vary with the 
juxtaposition of those facts, with the smaller or larger groups 
in which we contemplate them, with the relative importance 
which we assign to them. ‘The Ptolemaic system embraced 
the same facts with the Copernican, only it grouped them dif- 
ferently, and contemplated them from a different point of 
view. In like manner, Locke, Kant, and Cousin recognized 
precisely the same phenomena in the interior world of thought, 
motive, and activity ; but their systems differed, because from 
their different centres, and under their different angles of vis- 
ion, these phenomena presented unlike aspects of affinity and 
mutual dependence. 

Then, again, a philosophical theory may be both true and 
false ; true in its negative and false in itspositive significance 
and bearing. Philosophy is generalization, and a particular 
generalization may be more comprehensive than any which 
preceded it, and may therefore mark an essential stage of pro- 
gress, and yet it may exclude so many facts, as to appear 
utterly paltry and inadequate when a more extensive induc- 
tion shall have revealed larger principles and more embracing 
laws. 

Then, too, a philosophical system may assume a positive 
form, when it is wholly negative in its character and mission ; 
and its protest against the errors of previous systems may 
be accepted and never need to be repeated, while its affirma- 
tions shall be rejected almost as soon as proffered, or, if 
adopted, shall lead to errors only less gross than those which 
it supplanted. Thus, the true value of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding is as a protest against the olyective phi- 
losophy, which had prevailed alike among the ancients and 
in the scholastic ages. Ideas had, down to his day, been 
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regarded and treated as detached and independent essences, 
as much so as the objects of physical science. The effort 
had been to analyze not the states, but the products of the 
intellect, — not to sound the source, but to define the forms 
of ideas. ‘That the mind itself is the subject-matter of true 
philosophy was a discovery the honor of which is due to 
Locke alone. He is the father of sulyective philosophy. 
With this discovery, his positive system gained extensive and 
enduring currency ; and its sensationalistic, divorced from its 
idealistic, element led, by routes which he neither indicated 
nor contemplated, to infidelity, materialism, and fatalism. But 
Kant was as much indebted to him as Condillac ; and modern 
idealism, no less than sensationalism, has pursued the truth in 
the route which he first opened. 

Again, the vague and fluctuating use of philosophical 
terms has undoubtedly given the aspect of falsehood and 
absurdity to many speculations, to some entire systems, which 
only needed a worthy expositor to win extensive regard and 
credence. Different writers adopt different standards for the 
signification of words. Some refer at once to the root of a 
word for its meaning, others look to authority more or less 
recent or general, while others pair their words and ideas 
almost at hap-hazard. Some love to employ words borrowed 
from sensible objects ; others coin, where they cannot find, 
terms appropriate to intellectual objects only. Some strive 
for scientific accuracy ; others, in the attempt at ease and 
grace, forfeit explicitness and precision. Many speculative 
philosophers wholly omit the definition of terms; and of 
those who deem this essential, there are not a few who 
vaguely approximate to definition by examples or analogies, 
instead of giving the generic character and the specific dif- 
ference, which belong to terms in mental no less than in phys- 
ical science, and without which the attempt to elucidate a 
term only deepens its obscurity. Had the word zdea early 
borne, as it might, a definite and constant signification, 
rivers of polemic ink would have been spared. The contro- 
versy about innate ideas has often been a mere war of words. 
The doctrine has been impugned by many, who never doubted 
that the conceptions of the understanding took their shape 
from within, and has been defended by as many, who never 
denied that these conceptions drew their materials from the 
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outward world. Before the philosophy of mind can take its 
place among the accurate sciences, it must have a fixed and 
universally recognized terminology. Nor is this intrinsically 
impossible, as some would represent it; for there are certain 
elementary states and powers, which, logically defined, are 
unfailingly recognized by individual consciousness ; and a 
terminology created by the modification and combination of 
the names of these states and powers would be free from all 
ambiguity, and would perform a most essential ministry in the 
elimination of the truth. 

In every department of natural science, the corps of phi- 
losophers divides itself into three classes. First, there are 
the few, very few discoverers, who have developed new prin- 
ciples and laws, made new generalizations, and enlarged the 
boundaries of human knowledge. ‘Then there are those who 
have wrought as journeymen under the master-builders, fol- 
lowing out their indications, applying their theories, verifying 
their principles. And, thirdly, there have been those, who 
have built false theories on groundless premises, and whose 
researches, often ingenious and elaboraté, have added nothing 
to the scientific attamment of the race. In speculative phi- 
losophy, from the nature of its materials, those who have 
belonged exclusively to this third class have been few, while, 
as to a portion of their labors and results, the great majority 
of philosophers might seem to merit enrolment in its cata- 
logue. But almost all have aided in the development or 
illustration of some portions of truth, and thus, with however 
large an admixture of error, proffer decided claims to grateful 
commemoration in the history of philosophy. 

Among the few actual discoverers in the speculative phi- 
losophy of modern times, Bacon occupies the first place. 
He, indeed, aspired to no such honor. His attention was 
directed solely to the outward world ; and such was his dis- 
trust of the application of his own method to mental science, 
that, were we to judge him by his own confession of faith, 
his name would lead the list of modern skeptics. Pascal 
himself could not have framed a more complete summary of 
all that skepticism has to offer in this department, than Bacon, 
when he says, ‘‘ Mens humana si agat in materiam, naturam 
rerum ac opera Dei contemplando, pro modo nature opera- 
tur, atque ab eadem determinatur ; si ipsa in se vertitur, tan- 
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quam aranea texens telam, tum demum indeterminata est, et 
parit telas quasdam doctrine, tenuitate fili operisque mirabiles, 
sed quoad usum frivolas et inanes.” But the Philosophy of 
Induction has been no less essential to the progress of intel- 
lectual than of physical science ; and the great legislator for the 
whole realm of human knowledge belongs to those departments 
in which he labored little, no Jess than to that which he deemed 
exclusively his own. ‘The name or the idea of Induction 
was not, indeed, original with Bacon. Aristotle uses the term, 
(énuywy%,) to denote the process by which a general proposi- 
tion is inferred from a number of individual instances. But 
in his method, induction was no more fruitful than syllogism 
(from which it differed very slightly in form) in the develop- 
ment of new truth. He recognized no ideas independent of 
sensation, —no abstract principles. He deduced from the col- 
ligation of facts no idea which was not involved in each indi- 
vidual fact ; but barely affirmed of all the individuals in a spe- 
cies, or of all the species in a genus, what he had observed 
in yman of them. ‘The discovery which we owe to Bacon 
is, that the property Which is common to any number of indi- 
viduals or species is: itself an independent conception, an 
object of knowledge, an immaterial fact, capable of being 
colligated with any number of similar facts, so that from what 
is common to them all may be deduced an independent con- 
ception of the second order, and so on indefinitely. Aristotle 
simply indicated the method, yet without legitimatizing the 
result of the first generalization of sensible objects ; Bacon 
developed the law of successive generalizations in an ever 
ascending series, to which the infinite unity of the divine 
mind presents the only limit. Aristotle’s induction does not 
reach the philosophy of mind; Bacon’s can hardly take its 
second step without entering upon it. ‘The speculative phi- 
losophy of modern times, under whatever type, has ostensi- 
bly founded its theories on the observation and colligation of 
facts, and has risen step by step through successive generali- 
zations. Skepticism has either ignored or denied the induct- 
ive philosophy, in order to obtain leave to utter its universal 
negative ; and De Maistre, the master skeptic of the last 
generation, boldly essayed its entire demolition, in that unan- 
swerable, because unreasoning work, his ‘‘ Examen de la Phi- 
losophie de Bacon.” We quote from the work before us a 
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part of the very lucid exposition of Bacon’s agency in the 
department of knowledge now under consideration. 


*¢ And, first, we may remark that the influence of Bacon upon 
the progress of speculative philosophy was for the most part indi- 
rect. A few pages, comparatively, would suffice to contain 
every thing he wrote of a strictly metaphysical character. ‘The 
spirit of his whole philosophy, however, was such as could not 
fail to leave an indelible impression upon every subject lying 
within the range of human research. In his early life, Bacon 
had studied the Aristotelian philosophy as it was then taught in 
the ** schools ;”’ from them he emerged into the toils of active 
duty, and devoted the extraordinary powers with which he was 
endowed to the service of his country in the department of law 
and government. A life thus spent could not but give a strong 
practical turn to his mind, and suggest to it a philosophy very 
different from that which would have resulted from so many 
years of calm and solitary study. When, therefore, he was ied, 
by circumstances too well known, to withdraw himself from pub- 
lic life and devote himself again to philosophical labors, it was 
almost inevitable that his thoughts should flow in a peculiar direc- 
tion — that, namely, which was imparted to them, on the one 
side, by his keen observation of the practical uselessness of the 
scholastic philosophy, and on the other, by his long experience in 
the wants of a mind that is to take an active part in the realities 
of human life. He saw that, in ordinary cases, the keenest logic 
could not supply the place of observation and experience ; and 
carrying out this principle generally to the whole department of 
philosophy, he came to the conclusion, that pure scientific know- 
ledge, as well as all other, must take its start from an induction of 
facts. 

Had Bacon, however, stopped here, he would have accom- 
plished little or nothing beyond what others had done before him. 
From Aristotle downwards, the importance of observing facts 
was clearly enough acknowledged ; but herein consists the origi- 
nality of the Baconian view, — that whilst others had simply col- 
lected particular facts, and from these had been accustomed at 
once to construct their theories and deduce general laws, Bacon 
saw that we must ascend gradually and cautiously through the 
several stages of generalization until the highest point be attained. 
“¢ Due viee sunt,” such are his own words, “* atque esse possunt 
ad inquirendam et inveniendam veritatem. Altera a sensu et 
particularibus advolat ad axiomata maximé generalia, atque ex lis 
principiis eorumque immota veritate judicat, et invenit axiomata 
media; atque hec via in usu est. Altera a sensu et particulari- 
bus excitat axiomata ascendendo continentér et gradatim, ut ulti- 
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mo loco perveniatur ad maximé generalia: que via vera est sed 
intentata.” In pointing out these “ axiomata media,” Bacon 
unfolded the secret of all the success which has attended modern 
physical investigations. Had he seen that they might in many 
instances be obtained by reasoning downwards from general prin- 
ciples, which had been previously arrived at, as it were, per sal- 
tum, and then cautiously tested by an appeal to facts, as well as 
by the slower process of reasoning upwards step by step, he 
would have left nothing to be desired with regard to the method 
of physical research. 

Now, the spirit of the Baconian or inductive method manifestly 
points out two movements in the march of philosophy. ‘The first 
movement is the observation of facts ; and by this observation is 
intended, not merely noticing and,marking down those that may 
spontaneously offer themselves to our view, but likewise the insti- 
tuting of experiments— the search for facts, or, as he himself 
terms it, the * dissection and anatomy of the world.” ‘This 
“interrogation of nature” is, in fact, that which we should 
now more properly term analysis. ‘The second movement 
included in the Baconian induction is that by which these particu- 
lar facts, when they have been well observed and authenticated, 
are bound together by some distinct conception or combined into 
a general law or principle. This process is that which, in the 
language of the present day, we should term synthesis. To 
Bacon, therefore, we must attribute the honor of having sketched 
out the true order of philosophical research, and foreseen the 
splendid results which its application has educed in the increase 
of all the comforts and facilities of human life, as well as in the 
general progression afforded by it to the intellectual culture of 
mankind. It was under the deep impression of the truth and 
importance of these views, that he announced them as the “ great 
instauration,”” which was to introduce a new era into the intellect- 
ual history of the world.”—Vol. 1. pp. 79 — 82. 


The next place on the list of discoverers belongs of right 
to Locke, whose crowning glory was, as we have already 
said, that he pointed out the mind itself as the prime subject 
of investigation, and as furnishing scope for a science in which 
all other sciences should culminate. His sensationalism was 
not new. Aristotle had promulgated it in its objective form ; 
but he confined his researches to the sensations as philoso- 
phical ‘data, while Locke led the way in the investigation of 
the sentient being, and sought to legitimatize human knowledge 
by an analysis of the powers and functions of the human 
mind, Yet, though he had been anticipated in the sensational 
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element of his philosophy, it is no doubt owing in a great 
measure to the lucidness and thoroughness of his analysis, 
that the intellectual facts involved in man’s connection with 
the outward ‘world, have ever since his time been so fully 
recognized as to preclude the prevalence of untempered 
idealism. 

Our author accuses Locke of resolving the idea of causa- 
tion into the perception of the universal precedence and sub- 
sequence of certain phenomena. ‘The first part of Locke’s 
Essay is occupied with an inquiry into the origin of our ideas. 
Now the term origin may denote either the producing force, 
or the invariable condition, — the means by which, or the cir- 
cumstances under which, the phenomena in question occur. 
This distinction Locke does not clearly define, though we see 
ample ground for supposing him to have virtually recognized 
it. He rightly asserts sensation to be the invariable condition 
of ideas, and consequently the perception of a uniform order 
of sequence, and the sensation thence resulting, to be in each 
individual case the invariable condition of the idea of causa- 
tion. But how little chargeable he is with denying the ulti- 
mate conception of cause and effect, as implying a producing 
force and its product, will appear from the following sen- 
tence: “I doubt not, but if we could discover the figure, 
size, texture, and motion of the minute constituent parts of 
any two bodies, we should know without trial several of their 
operations one upon another, as we do now the properties of 
a square or a triangle.’ We understand Locke as simply 
maintaining, that the idea of causation involved in this state- 
ment is not a condition of thought connate with and inherent 
in the mind, but the result of reflection upon our experience, 
—the extension to external phenomena of the idea of force 
derived from the relation between our own will and our active 
powers. That the “‘ Essay on Human Understanding ”’ should 
be liable to occasional misconstruction even by candid and 
careful readers is no more than was to be expected from the 
‘discontinued way of writing,” which, while not necessarily 
fatal to philosophical consistency, precluded rhetorical unity 
and harmony. 

Locke’s philosophy confessedly failed to establish the valid- 
ity of perception, and thus.the objective reality of the know- 
ledge derived from sensation. His fundamental principle was 
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that ‘‘all our knowledge consists in ideas as the immediate 
objects of consciousness.”’ ‘This principle Berkeley carried 
out to results, which must either be admitted as beyond 
question, or regarded as an absolute reductio ad absurdum. 
Assuming that our own states of mind are the only facts in 
the universe of which we can have assurance, he by logical 
consequence denied, not the existence, but the possibility of 
proving the existence, of the outward world ; for, if our mental 
faculties take no direct cognizance of external objects, it is 
certainly as easy for the Deity to produce our sensations by 
his direct action on the mind, as to create and sustain the 
material universe, to which we habitually refer our sensations. 
The airy fabric, which he thus reared on the corner-stone of 
Locke’s philosophy, had no doubt an important agency in 
generating distrust in all antecedent theories of perception. 
Yet, prior to Reid, no philosopher had wholly emancipated 
himself from Aristotle’s ideal theory of perception, according 
to which the senses take cognizance not of outward objects, 
but only of their zdeas, their immaterial species, their repre- 
sentatives, as they were variously termed, by way of distinc- 
tion without difference. Reid claims a place among the 
great names in intellectual science, on account of his theory 
of immediate perception. According to this, we perceive 
not the ideas or the representatives of objects, but the objects 
themselves. In behalf of his theory, Reid appeals to “the 
common sense of mankind; and, though this. appeal can 
never be successfully gainsaid, the phraseology in which he 
couched it, no doubt, lies open to the cavils of skepticism, and 
needs to be remodelled in a more strictly scientific form, in 
order to defend against objection the fundamental truth which 
it embodies. On this point, we refer the reader to the judi- 
cious and well-considered commentary of Mr. Morell, which 
we have not room to quote. 

For the next great stage of philosophical progress, at least 
in its formal development and scientific statement, we are 
indebted to Kant. According to him, the sensztive faculty 
furnishes simply the materials of knowledge. With this alone, 
the mind would be in a chaotic state, pervaded by vague 
feelings, without distinct conceptions. It is the office of the 
understanding to give form and distinctness to the materials 
furnished by sensation. It contemplates these materials 
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under several definite conditions or categories, — first, as to 
quantity ; secondly, as to quality ; thirdly, as to relation ; 
and lastly, as to modality. Under the category of quantity, 
it contemplates objects as one, many, or all; under that of 
quality, it affirms, denies, or limite ; under that of relation, it 
takes cognizance of substance, or the internal relations of 
objects, causality, and reciprocity of dependence or action ; 
under that of modality, it regards existences as possible, actual, 
or necessary. Under these categories, the understanding forms 
individual conceptions or judgments, and thus gains its know- 
ledge of individual facts or phenomena. But these modes of 
thought reside not in the understanding, nor do they depend 
for their existence on the outward world, or on any faculty 
that connects man with it. ‘They are furnished to the under- 
standing by the reason, which is the third and highest in the 
series of human faculties. It is the province of the reason to 
combine the judgments of the understanding, to generalize, 
and thus to form ideas. It perpetually strives after unity, — 
after the absolute and unconditioned. According to the 
route which it pursues, it arrives at one of three unities. In 
generalizing subjective phenomena, rejecting at every stage 
the accidental, it reaches the absolute subjectivity, the soul. 
In generalizing the objective, it reaches through mutual 
dependencies and harmonies the absolute object, the universe. 
In generalizing both the subjective and the objective together, 
it reaches the idea of absolute and unconditioned being, the 
Deity, who possesses every possible perfection, and excludes 
every possible negation. 

In establishing the distinction between the understanding 
and the reason, and thus between the contingent and the 
absolute in human knowledge, Kant claims a “distinguished 
place among the creative minds in the department of specu- 
lative philosophy. But no sooner has he brought his com- 
prehensive analysis to its consummation, than he plunges 
again into chaos, by maintaining that the ideas of the pure 
reason are merely formal, and cannot be regarded as possess- 
ing any objective reality. He thus denies the possibility of 
demonstrating any of the higher truths, which appertain to 
the indestructible being of the soul, or to the existence and 
attributes of the Deity. He admits a practical reason, to 
be sure, which may take cognizance of theology and ethics, 
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and maintains that its dictates are imperative upon the moral 
nature of man; and our author speaks of this as “ the best, 
the most satisfactory, and by far the most useful part of the 
Kantian philosophy.” From this estimate we dissent toto 
celo. ‘The practical reason, according to Kant, has no 
assignable place in the human microcosm, no ground for its 
conclusions, no validity as established by any fixed laws of 
belief. It is a lower faculty, if it be a faculty, and not merely 
a traditionary habit of thinking, judging, and acting. It 
seems to have been in his own mind a mere afterthought, an 
excrescence, not even from, but on his philosophy ; a sop, 
though not to Cerberus, designed to propitiate the religious 
sensibilities of his countrymen, who were not yet ready for a 
system, which denied the possibility of an objective theism. 
But this degradation of the whole department of ethical and 
religious truth offends our judgment and our moral sense 
much more than the. bold, bare confession of atheism. We 
therefore prefer regarding his philosophy, as it doubtless lay 
in his own mind, without this unseemly appendage. Viewed 
in this form, it presented, so far as it went, unquestionable 
truth. Yet it needed another hand to perform for the theory 
of pure reason the same office which Reid had performed for 
the antecedent theories of sensation. 

This last step was almost taken, first by Reinhold and then 
by Fichte, who both, however, receded from it into regions 
of pantheistic speculation, into which our limits will not per- 
mit us to follow them. But it had been virtually taken 
nearly a century earlier by a writer, whose name we are not 
accustomed to find in the history of philosophy, but in whom 
we trace the germ of all that Kant established, and of what 
he left unsaid in his “ Kritik reer Vernunft.” We refer to 
Fenelon, in his masterly treatise, too little known, on the 
Existence and Attributes of God. He draws a sharply 
defined distinction between our partial and contingent con- 
ceptions and our absolute and universal ideas, between the 
fallible judgment and the infallible reason, between belief 
founded on argument and intuitive knowledge; and, from 
those portions of our knowledge which exist independently 
of sensation, experience, or demonstration, and which reach 
towards the Unconditioned, the Infinite, and the Perfect, he 
infers the objective reality of the one idea, to which they all 
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point and in which they all harmonize, that ofa supreme and 
omnipresent personal Deity. ‘Thus had he applied the theory 
of immediate perception to the pure reason, and deduced from 
it the existence and perfections of the Supreme Intelligence, 
long before sensation was }egitimatized, or the line of demar- 
cation between the understanding and the reason scientifically 
drawn.* 

Our proposed limits will not permit us, even had we the 
arrogance to make the attempt, to complete the list of dis- 
coverers in speculative philosophy. Among recent works in 
this department, Mr. Morell attaches to none a higher value 
than to Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, a 
work belonging no less to intellectual, than to physical 
science, inasmuch as it essays to place the latter under the 
wing of the former, and thus to make mental philosophy what 
it must be, would it fulfil its mission, the science of sciences. 
Whewell traces each separate science to some fundamental 
conception innate in the human mind. ‘This conception, in 
every case, tends to realize itself in the objective, and to 
develop itself through conversance with material forms. It 
attracts, as by an elective affinity, such facts in the outward 
world as need it for their interpreter, colligates and compares 
them, and, by a series of inductions, eliminates the principles 
which unite, and the general laws which govern them. 
Thus the inductive sciences are constructed by the union of 
the subjective and the objective, by the application to the 
material universe of forms of thought which lie in the region 

of the pure reason. 

Were not all, whose attention will be drawn to an article 
like the present, familiar with Cousin, at least, through trans- 
lations of the prefaces to his Philosophical Fragments, and of 
his Lectures on the History of Philosophy, we should attempt 
an analysis of his system. Deeming this, however, a work 
of supererogation, we will content ourselves with what we 
fear is not so, —the quotation of our author’s caveat against 
those portions of Cousin’s speculations, which cross the sacred 








* It was undoubtedly from this work of Fenelon, that Benjamin Constant derived 
the fundamental conception, which, in his “ De la Religion,” he develops in the 
religious history of mankind. In his first Book, there are many passages which 
seem merely transfusions of Fenelon’s thoughts and reasonings into a diflerent 
rhetorical style. 
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limits to which true philosophy can only point “ with trem- 
bling finger and shaded eyes.” 


** There is one part, however, of the system now before us, 
which we must distinctly except from the eulogy we have pro- 
nounced upon the rest; and that is the part, in which our author 
carries the results of his philosophy into the -region of theologi- 
cal truth. ‘There are two points in particular, which touch very 
closely upon the ordinary sentiments of the Christian world, and 
which open the door for an almost boundless advocacy of reli- 
gious skepticism. ‘These are, first, the notion he has given of 
Deity itself; and, secondly, that which he has given of inspira- 
tion. 

‘** With regard to his notion of Deity, we have already shown 
how closely this verges upon the principle of Pantheism. Even 
if we admit, that it is not a doctrine like that of Spinoza, which 
identifies God with the abstract idea of substance ; or even like 
that of Hegel, which regards Deity as synonymous with the abso- 
lute law and process of the universe ; if we admit, in fact, that 
the Deity of Cousin possesses a conscious personality, yet still it 
is one which contains in itself the finite personality and conscious- 
ness of every subordinate mind. God is the ocean — we are 
but the waves; the ocean may be one individuality, and each 
wave another ; but still they are essentially one and the same. 
We see not how Cousin’s Theism can possibly be consistent with 
any idea of moral evil; neither do we see how, starting from 
such a dogma, he can ever vindicate and uphold his own theory 
of human liberty. On such Theistic principles, all sin must be 
simply defect, and all defect must be absolutely fatuitous. 

‘* But the most dangerous door into religious skepticism is 
the use which Cousin makes of the spontaneity of the human 
reason, in order to explain the phenomena of inspiration. 
Reflection alone is considered to be the source of error; while 
that pure apperception, that instinctive development of thought, 
which results from spontaneity, * absolutely infallible. Now 
this spontaneity, it is said, is the foundation of religion. Those 
who were termed seers, prophets, inspired teachers, of ancient 
times, were simply men who resigned themselves largely to 
their intellectual instincts, and thus gazed upon truth in its pure 
and perfect form. They did not reason, they did not search, 
they did not reflect deeply and patiently, they made no preten- 
sion to philosophy ; ; but they received truth spontaneously, as it 
flowed in upon them from heaven. Now, in one sense, all this 
may be true ; but, according to Cousin, this immediate reception 
of divine light was nothing more than the natural play of the 
spontaneous reason; nothing more than what has existed, to a 
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greater or less degree, in every man of great genius; nothing 
more than what may now exist in any mind which resigns itself 
to its own unreflective apperceptions. This being the case, reve- 
lation, in the ordinary sense, loses all its peculiar value ; every 
man may be a prophet; every mind has within it the same 
authority to decide upon truth, as those minds had, who dictated 
the Bible ; we have only to sit and listen to the still small voice 
within, to enjoy a daily revelation, which bears upon it all the 
marks of absolute infallibility. 
‘*‘ This doctrine, of course, may seem very plausible and very 
flattering ; nay, it may arraign some evidence, and boast the 
explanation of many facts ; but, assuredly, it can only be erected 
and established upon the ruins of all the fundamental evidences of 
Christianity. When the advocates of this natural spontaneous 
inspiration will come forth from their recesses of thought, and 
deliver prophecies as clear as those of the Hebrew seer — when 
they shall mould the elements of nature to their will — when 
they shall speak with the sublime authority of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and with the same infinite ease rising beyond all the influence of 
time, place, and circumstances, explain the past, and unfold the 
future — when they die for the truth they utter, and rise again, 
as witnesses to its divinity — then we may begin to place them 
on the elevation which they so thoughtlessly claim ; but, until 
they either prove these facts to be delusions, or give their parallel 
in themselves, the world may well laugh at their ambition, and 
trample their spurious inspiration beneath its feet.” 


It will be perceived, from our analysis, that the work under 
review confines itself chiefly to the history of that portion of 
speculative philosophy, which relates to the cognitive facul- 
ties. We wish that the same office could be as faithfully -per- 
formed for the philosophy of the moral powers, and could 
desire no safer or more pleasant guidance in this portion of 
the field of investigation than that which we have now endea- 
vored to commend to our readers. Another work of our 
author is already published, and yet another is announced 
as in press. As we have welcomed the first fruits of his 
research and acumen, we trust that we may find frequent 
occasion to chronicle the results of his continued investigations 
and still maturer wisdom. 
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Arr. VII.—1. The American Female Poets, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices. By Carouine May. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1848. 8vo. 
pp. 932. 

2. Read’s Female Poets of America. Philadelphia: E. 
H. Butler. 1848. 

3. The Female Poets of America. By Rurus Witmor 
GriswoLtp. Philadelphia: Cary & Hart. 1849. 8vo. 
pp. 400. 


Tue profusion of poetry published nowadays is a subject 
of general remark. Some are disposed to regard it as a dis- 
couraging symptom for the prospects of American literature, 
as tending to lower the standard of merit and take away the 
stimulus of ambition: others, on the contrary, augur well 
from it, as showing that there exists a widely spread aspira- 
tion after the poetical, with a steady improvement in taste, 
and a corresponding elevation in the range of art. And truly 
there is something of compensating advantage in the assurance 
that the sense of “beauty is nourished by these frequent delin- 
eations of a more vivid life, and that we can perceive a rapid 
development of that instinctive perception of the relation of 
external things to thought and emotion, which is essential 
to the existence of poetry. ‘There is also encouragement 
in the evident fact, that the spontaneous utterance in verse 
of ideas, feelings, and opinions has become a habit with 
us. ‘The newspapers throughout the country afford abund- 
ant proof of this, especially at periods when popular excite- 
ment prevails on any subject; and the fact is the more 
remarkable, as the cultivation of poetry as an art cannot be 
made profitable. 

Perhaps the fairest index to a knowledge of national char- 
acter and tendency may be found in the habits and tastes of 
the women ; and when a large number of these are engaged 
in literary pursuits, we can measure our progress, and form 
some estimate of what is to be expected in literature. The 
less absorbing nature of female occupations is favorable to 
wanderings through the gardens of the imagination and the 
fancy. In seclusion, too, reflections and emotions spring up, 
that naturally seek expression ; while the fair poet is freely 
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encouraged by the example of others to make her pen the 
exponent of her feelings. Thus, taking into view the finer 
susceptibility and more ready sympathies of woman, which 
dispose her to find enjoyment in the creations of art, it is not 
surprising that the spirit and feeling of the times, at different 
periods, should be reflected in the writings of women more 
than in those of men. In the dark days of the Revolution, 
female eloquence and female satire aided the patriots ; and 
now, the brightest flowers of poetry are twined around the 
shrine of the domestic affections. And while poetry receives 
its tone from the prevalent temper of the period, taking the 
tone of what it illustrates and adorns, it wields in its turn a 
powerful influence, infusing into the heart a love of the high- 
est truth and beauty, and invigorating with new energy the 
life which it is its province to embellish. 

Three different works on the subject of the female poets 
of this country,* all published within a few months, afford a 
fair opportunity of tracing the gradual improvement in taste 
and composition from the earliest advent of poetry to these 
shores. ‘The field is a wide one, and a brief glance over it 
is all that can be attempted. 

The poems of Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, who was born in 
1612, and came to this country when about seventeen years 
of age, afford “illustrations of a genius suitable to grace a 
distant province, while the splendid creations of Spenser and 
Shakspeare were delighting the metropolis.” Both her father 
and husband were governors of the colony of Massachusetts. 
In New England, her productions gained large store of fame, 
as is evident from the praises bestowed upon them by distin- 
guished writers. Cotton Mather says they “have afforded a 
grateful entertainment unto the ingenious, and a monument to 
her memory beyond the stateliest marbles;”’ the reprint of 
her first collection in London bore this title, — “ The Tenth 
Muse, lately sprung up in America ;”’ the learned and pious 
John Norton declares her “the mirror of her age and the 
glory of her sex;” John Rogers, one of the presidents‘ of 
Harvard, wrote a fine poem in her praise; and many other 





* Mrs. 8. J. Hale’s Ladies’ Wreath, which appeared in 1837, was the first work 
of the kind ; it was followed, in 1844, by a small volume entitled Gems from Amer- 
ican Female Poets ; and in 1848, by the three under notice. 
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tributes, from different authors, set forth her merits. ‘These 
poems, which the writer of her preface says “are the fruit 
but of some few hours, curtailed from her sleep and other 
refreshments,’ show that she possessed no small share of 
imagination, and occasionally much fervor and feeling. She 
wrote a poetical description of the Four Elements, the Four 
Humors in Man’s Constitution, the Four Ages of Man, and 
the Four Seasons of the Year, with a History of the Four 
Monarchies of the World, and divers other pleasant and 
serious poems. ‘The one entitled Contemplations has been 
frequently quoted. 

Another poet who lived before the Revolution was Jane 
Turell, of Boston, whose verses show considerable learning 
and poetical feeling. ‘The talents and character of Mercy 
Warren gave her an influence so powerful and extended, that 
she must be awarded a place among our female writers to 
which, as a poet, she is scarcely entitled. ‘The success of 
her poems must be attributed in great measure to the fact, 
that they reflect the feelings of the time. ‘The patriot’s spirit 
burns in all; America, in the dark days of her affliction, is 
ever near her heart; and her country’s wrongs and woes are 
her theme, whether she adopts the passionate or satirical 
mood. ‘ ‘The Group,” a satirical drama, humorously intro- 
duces many of the leading tory characters of the day, some 
of whom, especially the royal governor, are treated with great 
severity. Several of her miscellaneous pieces are devoted to 
the praise of America’s defenders, or the condemnation of her 
oppressors ; and her tragedies on foreign subjects are deeply 
imbued with the same spirit, which breaks forth irrepressibly 
whenever an occasion presents itself. Her satire upon the 
follies of her countrywomen in the lines to a friend, who, 
on the determination to suspend all trade with Great Britain 
except for the necessaries of life, requested a poetical list of 
the articles the ladies might comprise under that head, is per- 
haps the best specimen of her talent. 

* This distinguished woman was the sister of James Otis, the 
great leader of the Revolution in Massachusetts ; she was the 
wife of James Warren. Her youth was passed in retirement, 
her early education being directed at first by the Rev. Jona- 
than Russell, the minister of the parish, from whose library 
she was supplied with books; in later years, her brother 
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James was her adviser and companion in literary pursuits. 
Her correspondence with him in subsequent years, and with 
the leading patriots of that era, Adams, Jefferson, Dickinson, 
Gerry, Knox, and others, who frequently consulted her in 
political matters, would form a valuable contribution to our 
historical literature. It is in the possession of her descendants, 
as well as her correspondence with some of the remarkable 
women of the day, Mrs. Macauley, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Win- 
throp, and Mrs. Montgomery. Mrs. Warren’s house was the 
resort of officers and statesmen, and as she says, “ by the 
Plymouth fireside were many political plans originated, dis- 
cussed, and digested.” She kept a faithful record of the 
transactions of the war, with the design of transmitting to pos- 
terity a portraiture of the distinguished characters of the day ; 
an intention which was fulfilled in her admirable History of 
the Revolution. Vigor of thought and clearness of expres- 
sion are her characteristics in this work and in her other 
writings. But her style often humors too much the artificial 
tastes of the day, many passages in her familiar letters being 
curiously elaborated. 

Another female poet who has figured in American history is 
Elizabeth Ferguson, the daughter of Dr. Thomas Greme. 
The high position of her family in the best society of Phila- 
delphia, with her brilliant talents and fascinating manners, 
gave her an influence the tradition of which has not yet 
passed away. A pleasing, though rather fanciful memoir of 
her, from which the sketch in one of the volumes before us is 
abridged, was published in the Port Folio, and may be found 
in the third volume of Hazard’s Register. All the historians 
of the period mention her agency in conveying to General 
Joseph Reed the overtures of Governor Johnstone, afterwards 
the cause to her of so much annoyance and mortification. 
The narrative drawn from her, with her letters on the sub- 
ject, are preserved in the Remembrancer. A monument to 
her industry and ability remains in her metrical translation of 
Fenelon’s Telemachus, a work undertaken as a diversion 
from low spirits, and completed in three years. It has never 
been printed, but the manuscript has been deposited by the 
author’s heirs in the collection of the Philadelphia Library 
Company. Some of the minor poems and letters of Mrs. 
Ferguson have been published, and evince taste and a talent 
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for versification. Among the manuscripts belonging to the 
late Mrs. Stockton, in the possession of her descendants, is a 
volume of some two hundred and twenty pages, in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Ferguson, consisting of her poems copied into 
the book by herself at the request of her friend. These 
poems are accompanied by occasional explanatory notes. A 
prefatory notice to one of them has the following anecdote : 
«When the writer of the following little essay was in London, 
in 1765, on the 18th of March, Dr. Fothergill, who was 
both her friend and physician, called in to pay her a visit. 
‘Betsy,’ said he, ‘yesterday you were made a slave of.’ 
‘Me, sir? Iam slave to no man; my heart is my own!’ 
was the reply; for, girllike, she thought some little raillery 
on the subject of matrimony was meant. He answered, 
‘No, no! heart has nothing to do with it. You and all your 
country people were yesterday enslaved ; for on that day the 
bill passed the House for the American Stamp Act.’ ” 

The events in the life of Mrs. Ann Eliza Bleecker, as her 
biographer truly remarks, confer an interest on her few pro- 
ductions that have been preserved, which they would not 
have had through their intrinsic merit. “A female culti- 
vating the elegant arts of refined society at the ultima thule 
of civilized life, in regions of savage wildness, and among 
scenes of alarm, desolation, and bloodshed, is a spectacle too 
striking not to fix our attention.” ‘The memory of her own 
trials and sufferings doubtless gave vigor to the pen which so 
vividly portrayed those of “ Maria Kittle.’ Mr. Griswold, 
the editor of the largest of the volumes before us, in his 
extended notice of Mrs. Bleecker, makes not the slightest 
mention of this remarkable production. ‘The narrative is said 
by the author, in a letter subsequently written, to be “ alto- 
gether fact,” and to record the experience of one of her 
neighbors, who was taken captive by the savages in the 
French and Indian war. It exhibits finer powers of imagina- 
tion and description than appear in any of her poems, with a 
pathos which belongs only to the simplicity of truth. Some 
of Mrs. Bleecker’s poems are full of nature and feeling, though 
they have not much originality. Those of her daughter, Mar- 
garetta V. Faugeres, published in the same volume, are far 
superior. Her pleasing lines on the Hudson have been much 
admired ; her version of part of a chapter in Job may have 
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been the expression of her own sorrows, for her short life was 
one marked by misfortune. In 1795, she published a histor- 
ical tragedy, entitled Belisarius. 

Many other women who lived at this period appear to have 
indulged themselves in the expression of feeling in verse ; but 
little has been preserved in proportion to what was written. 
Mrs. Stockton left a request that her poetry should not be 
printed; and probably others were prevented by the same 
feeling of diffidence from giving theirs to the world. The 
literary career of Phillis Wheatley, the negro slave and poet, 
has been illustrated in several biographical notices, while her 
intellectual character has been discussed by distinguished 
critics. Among the partizans are Mr. Jefferson and the 
Abbé Gregoire, who give different judgments respecting her. 
If the inspiration of genius be denied her, it must be acknow- 
ledged that her productions, in sentiment and diction, equal 
those of her contemporaries. A volume of her poems, pub- 
lished first in England, in 1772, went through several editions 
in both countries. 

The same faults are evident in the productions of all the 
poets who belonged to our heroic age; but the succeeding 
period was marked by decided improvement. Among those 
whose names are remembered are Mrs. Rowson, the author 
of “Charlotte Temple,” and the popular national song, 
‘* America, Commerce, and Freedom ;”’ Sarah Porter ; and 
Mrs. Morton, who ranked fifty years ago among the first 
writers of the country, and whose poem, “The African 
Chief,’ is as familiar as our nursery rhymes. Somewhat 
later wrote Mrs. Little, of Rhode Island, whose “ 'Thanks- 
giving ”’ is full of truthful pictures of home happiness on that 
festival day in New England; the melancholy Mrs. Stod- 
dard ; and the dignified and pious Eliza ‘Townsend, of whose 
noble poem on ‘The Incomprehensibility of God,” it has 
been remarked, that “it will not suffer by comparison with 
the most sublime pieces of Wordsworth or of Coleridge.” 
She contributed to several of the periodicals that flourished in 
the earlier part of the century, but no collection of her writ- 
ings has been published. 

Coming to the present day, our attention is first called to 
Maria Brooks, better known as ‘ Maria del Occidente,’ whose 
works have gained for her a brilliant reputation. Her taste 
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for poetry and learning appeared at an early age: in child- 
hood she committed to memory the finest passages of the old 
English poets. Her education was carefully attended to, and 
she had the advantages of associating with persons of culti- 
vation and refinement. Her first publication, “ Judith, Esther, 
and other Poems, by a Lover of the Fine Arts,” which 
appeared in 1820, gave promise of the powers that afterwards 
shone so brightly in the work on which her reputation chiefly 
rests, ‘‘ Zophiél, or the Bride of Seven.”’ This work appeared 
in London, in 1833, under the auspices of Robert Southey, 
the friend of the author, whom he described as ‘the most 
impassioned and imaginative of all poetesses.”” Zophiél was 
published in Boston the following year, but was not appre- 
ciated, and excited so little attention, that Mrs. Brooks caused 
the edition to be withdrawn. ‘The occasional allusions of 
foreign critics to the poem, however, attracted notice, and the 
power, passion, and command of poetical language it exhib- 
ited, impressed it on the memory of those who read it as an 
original and striking production. 

The limits of an article like the present forbid an analysis 
of this poem, and permit but one or two brief extracts. The 
story was probably suggested by the similar one in the Apoc- 
rypha; but the materials are such as might be furnished by 
many different systems of religion. ‘The superstition of all 
ages and countries has created beings of superior intelligence, 
whose interest in the human race has been personal and active. 
The beautiful belief 


“That Heaven intrusts us all to watching spirits ” 


admits that of the intervention of fallen angelic natures, for 
malevolent purposes; and the Scriptures themselves open 
sources whence rich materials of this kind might be drawn 
for poetry. The fallen spirit, Zophiel, though involved in 
the guilt and ruin of Lucifer, has not lost altogether his orig- 
inal brightness, but having been deceived into sin through the 
strength of his affections, is again half redeemed by them. 
He says to the archangel who beguiled him, — 


‘Oh! had thy plighted pact of faith been kept, 
Still unaccomplished were the curse of sin ; 
Mid all the woes thy ruined followers wept, 
Had friendship lingered, hell could not have been.” 
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This weary exile from heaven, ‘all flame’ and formed for 
love, becomes enamored of a mortal, Egla,a Hebrew maiden, 
who lives with her parents not far from Ecbatana. His first 
appearance in her presence is in a silvery cloud, lightening 
the dusky apartment : — 


** The form it hid 
Modest emerged, as might a youth beseem ; 
Save a slight scarf, his beauty bare, and white 
As cygnet’s bosom on some silver stream ; 
Or young Narcissus, when to woo the light 
Of its first morn, that flowret open springs ; 
And near the maid he comes with timid gaze, 
And gently fans her with his full spread wings, 
Transparent as the cooling gush that plays 
From ivory fount. Each bright prismatic tint 
Still vanishing, returning, blending, changing 
About their tender mystic texture glint, 
Like colors o’er the full-blown bubble ranging. 
, . ** Rosy light, 
Like that which pagans say the dewy car 
Precedes of their Aurora, clipped him round, 
Retiring as he moved ; and evening’s star 
Shamed not the diamond coronal that bound 
His curling locks. And still to teach his face 
Expression dear to her he wooed, he sought ; 
And in his hand he held a little vase 
Of virgin gold, in strange devices wrought.” 


The death, one by one, of the youths who enter the bridal 
apartment of Egla, is the consequence of the spirit’s love. 
One of the most beautiful passages in the poem is that describ- 
ing the fate of Altheétor, the king’s favorite, and the last vic- 
tim, over whom Zophiél sings a melodious lament. 


*‘ Touching his golden harp to prelude sweet, 

Entered the youth, so pensive, pale, and fair; 
Advanced respectful to the virgin’s feet, 

And lowly bending down, made tuneful parlance there. 
Like perfume, soft his gentle accents rose, 

And sweetly thrilled the gilded roof along ; 
His warm, devoted soul no terror knows, 

And truth and love lend fervor to his song. 
She hides her face upon her couch, that there 

She may not see him die. No groan—she springs 
Frantic between a hope beam and despair, 
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And twines her long hair round him as he sings. 
Then thus: ‘Oh! being who unseen, but near 
Art hovering now — behold and pity me ! 
For love, hope, beauty, music — all that’s dear, 
Look, look on me, and spare my agony ! 
Spirit! in mercy make not me the cause, 
The hateful cause, of this kind being’s death ! 
In pity kill me first!) He lives—he draws — 
Thou wilt not blast! he draws his harmless breath ! ’ 





Still lives Altheétor ; still unguarded strays 
One hand o’er his fallen lyre ; but all his soul 
Is lost— given up. He fain would turn to gaze, 
But cannot turn, so twined. Now all that stole 
Through every vein and thrilled each separate nerve, 
Himself could not have told, all wound and clasped 
In her white arms and hair. Ah! can they serve 
To save him! ‘* What a sea of sweets!’ he gasped ; 
dsut *t was delight, sound, fragrance, all, were breathing. 
Still swelled the transport : * Let me look and thank !’ 
He sighed (celestial smiles his lips enwreathing ;) 
‘I die — but ask no more,’ he said, and sank — 
Still by her arms supported — lower — lower — 
As by soft sleep oppressed ; so calm, so fair, 
He rested on the purple tapestried floor, 
It seemed an angel lay reposing there.” 


Zophiel declares himself guiltless of his death. 


*«¢ He died of love, of the o’erperfect joy 

Of being pitied, prayed for, pressed, by thee ! 

Oh, for the fate of that devoted boy, 
I’d sell my birthright to eternity. 

I’m not the cause of this, thy last distress ; 
Nay ! look upon thy spirit ere he flies ! 

Look on me once, and learn to hate me less!’ 
He said, and tears fell fast from his immortal eyes.” 


The description of Egla’s introduction into the royal ban- 
queting hall, and of the visit of Zophiél and his companion 
angel to the domain of ‘Tahathyam in search of the elixir of 
life, by which he would bestow immortality upon his beloved, 
are full of beauty, but too long for quotation. ‘The power of 
conception displayed in this poem will strike the reader, no 
less than the richness of fancy, and the energy of its passion. 
So great is the variety of description and incident it contains, 
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that no just impression can be conveyed by extracts ; it must 
be read asa whole. ‘The same power of imagination, and 
the same fervor and depth of feeling, are shown in the minor 
productions of Mrs. Brooks. She wrote also a romance enti- 
tled ‘‘Idomen, or The Vale of the Yumuri.” 

Miss Gould has for many years been one of the most pop- 
ular of our poets. Short as her pieces are, their grace, fancy, 
and sprightliness have rendered them familiar to the lovers of 
piquant varieties in the poetical banquet, and endeared her 
name as that of a lively household friend, whose delicate wit 
and benevolent cheerfulness can enliven dulness or despond- 
ency. Her “Pebble and the Acorn,” “Jack Frost,’ and 
other poems equally charming and characteristic, are among 
the most perfect of their kind. 

To Mrs. Sigourney we might apply her own lines to Mrs. 
Hemans — 

‘¢ every unborn age 
Shall mix thee with its household charities ; 
The hoary sire shall bow his deafened ear, 
And greet thy sweet words with his benison ; 
The mother shrine thee as a vestal flame 
In the lone temple of her sanctity ; 
And the young child who takes thee by the hand 
Shall travel with a surer step to heaven.” 


We say no more of her poems here, as a separate article is 
devoted to them in this number. 

‘“'Three Hours, or the Vigil of Love, and other Poems,” 
is the latest collection published by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 
Some of the poems included have won for her a high reputa- 
tion. One of the best is ‘“ Alice Ray,” remarkable for its 
delicate fancy, touches of nature, and felicity of expression. 
Others have more force and energy, while they evince much 
artistic skill in the disposition of imagery, with pure and ele- 
vated thought; and a religious spirit breathes through the 
whole. It is plain that Mrs. Hale’s constant aim is to show 
the true source of strength and cheerfulness amid the trials of 
life, and to inspire the hope that looks beyond it. The fol- 
lowing lines are from her fine poem on “ Iron: ”’ 


‘‘ Then the clouds of ancient fable 
Cleared away before mine eyes ; 
Truth could tread a footing stable 
O’er the gulf of mysteries ! 
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Words the prophet bards had uttered, 
Signs the oracle foretold, 

Spells the weirdlike siby] muttered 
Through the twilight days of old — 

Rightly read, beneath the splendor 
Shining now on history’s page, 

All their faithful witness render — 
All portend a better age. 


‘¢ Sisyphus, forever toiling, 
Was the type of toiling men, 
While the stone of power, recoiling 
Crushed them back to earth again ! 
Stern Prometheus, bound and bleeding, 
Imaged man in mental chain, 
While the vultures, on him feeding, 
Were the passions’ vengeful reign ; 
Still a ray of mercy tarried 
On the cloud, a white-winged dove, 
For this mystic faith had married 
Vulcan to the Queen of love ! 


‘“* Rugged strength and radiant beauty — 

These were one in nature’s plan ; 

Humble toil and heavenward duty — 
These will form the perfect man ! 

Darkly was this doctrine taught us 
By the gods of heathendom ; 

But the living light was brought us 
When the gospel morn had come ! 

How the glorious change, expected, 
Could be wrought, was then made free ; 

Of the earthly, when perfected, 
Rugged iron forms the key!” 


There is more of imagination in the “Three Hours,” some 
of the scenes in which are vividly painted, and the expression 
is occasionally very happy. ‘The line, 


“The sound —it died in the arms of night,” 


has been borrowed by a writer of some notoriety. ‘The story 
is simple, — that of a lady watching for the return of her hus- 
band, a state criminal who has fled from England to this 
country, —and haunted, while the storm rages without, by 
recollections of tales of dread, wild stories heard in child- 
hood, and other phantasms of a distempered imagination. 
The grouping of these, the heightening of her fears by the 
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mysterious shadows that flit like dreams before her sight, the 
struggles of hope through gathering terrors, her varying emo- 
tions, and the joy that triumphs over them when the absent 
one is restored, are the materials, and they are managed 
with admirable effect. Much of the same power and fancy 
appears in some of the minor poems. 

The South is represented as yet by few writers in elegant 
literature ; but the wider diffusion of a cultivated taste pro- 
mises greater results in future years. ‘The names of Mrs. 
Gilman, Mrs. Dana, Miss Lee, and a few others, are familiar ; 
and their illustrations of Southern life show that it does not 
want materials for poetry, although there is no just apprecia- 
tion of the art. Mrs. Gilman is chiefly known by her prose 
works ; yet her sprightly and graceful lyrics have found their 
way to many a heart. She has frequently illustrated striking 
scenes in the early history of the country, or portions of its 
rich scenery, and these are among the most pleasing of her 
productions. A volume of poetry, entitled “ Verses of a Life- 
time,” has lately appeared from her pen. 

In the West, on the other hand, song flows with great 
freshness and freedom, if we may judge by the promise of 
young poets who have there sprung up and blossomed. ‘The 
names of Amelia Welby, and “ The Sisters of the West,” are 
already well known; and others have sent forth lyrics heard 
on the distant Atlantic shores. The grace and elegance of 
Mrs. Welby’s poetry, and her ardent love of beauty and of 
nature, gave celebrity to her signature of ‘ Amelia,’ when 
she was yet very young; and the volume containing her 
poems passed rapidly through several editions. ‘They evince 
little creative power, but a rich and delicate fancy, and an 
ear exquisitely attuned to harmony. Her lines “On entering 
the Mammoth Cave,” on “The Presence of God,’ and 
‘‘Musings,” are pleasing specimens of her powers, We 
quote the last, as exhibiting her chief characteristics. 


‘¢ | wandered out one summer night, 

°T was when my years were few ; 

The wind was singing in the light, 
And I was singing too ; 

The sunshine lay upon the hill, 
The shadow in the vale, 

And here and there a leaping rill 
Was laughing on the gale. 
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*¢ One fleecy cloud upon the air 

Was all that met my eyes ; 

It floated like an angel there 
Between me and the skies ; 

I clapped my hands and warbled wild, 
As here and there I flew, 

For I was but a careless child, 
And did as children do. 


‘* The waves came dancing o’er the sea 

In bright and glittering bands ; 

Like little children, wild with glee, 
They linked their dimpled hands ; 

They linked their hands, but ere I caught 
Their sprinkled drops of dew, 

They kissed my feet, and, quick as thought, 
Away the ripples flew. 


‘The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 

As lightly and as free ; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea ; 

For every wave with dimpled face, 
That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there. 


‘** The young moon, too, with upturned sides 

Her mirrored beauty gave, 

And as a bark at anchor rides, 
She rode upon the wave ; 

The sea was like the heaven above, 
As perfect and as whole, 

Save that it seemed to thrill with love, 
As thrills the immortal soul. 


‘“‘ The leaves, by spirit voices stirred, 

Made murmurs on the air, 

Low murmurs, that my spirit heard, 
And answered with a prayer ; 

For ’t was upon that dewy sod, 
Beside the moaning seas, 

I learned at first to worship God, 
And sing such strains as these. 


‘¢ The flowers, all folded to their dreams, 
Were bowed in slumber free 
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By breezy hills and murmuring streams, 
Where’er they chanced to be ; 

No guilty tears had they to weep, 
No sins to be forgiven ; 

They closed their leaves and went to sleep 
’Neath the blue eye of heaven! 


‘*¢ No costly robes upon them shone, | 

No jewels from the seas, 

Yet Solomon upon his throne 
Was ne’er arrayed like these ; 

And just as free from guilt and art 
Were lovely human flowers, 

Ere sorrow set her bleeding heart 
On this fair world of ours. 


‘“¢ | heard the laughing wind behind 

A-playing with my hair ; 

The breezy fingers of the wind — 
How cool and moist they were ! 

I heard the night-bird warbling o’er 
Its soft, enchanting strain ; 

I never heard such sounds before, 
And never shall again. 


‘“‘ Then wherefore weave such strains as these, 
And sing them day by day, 
When every bird upon the breeze 
Can sing a sweeter lay ? 
I’d give the world for their sweet art, 
The simple, the divine — 


I’d give the world to melt one heart 


As they have melted mine!” 


“The Wife of Leon, and other Poems, by Two Sisters of 
the West,’ which appeared in 1843, was very favorably 
received, and much praised by New York critics. Some of 
the poems published by these gifted sisters — Mrs. Warfield 
and Mrs. Lee —as they appear in another volume, “The 
Indian Chamber and other Poems,” exhibit considerable 
freshness and vividness in painting. ‘Their energy of expres- 
sion and harmony of versification show not only talent, but 
cultivation by acquaintance with the masters of song. 

The Misses Fuller, whose poems have lately been much 
commended, reside in the northern part of Ohio. ‘There is 
much of hopeful promise in the budding genius of two other 
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sisters of that state, Alice and Phoebe Carey. Having had 
only the limited advantages of an obscure country school for 
their education, being orphans, without literary guidance or 
companionship, and fettered by adverse circumstances, there 
is something peculiarly interesting in the offerings of their 
leisure won from graver duties. ‘The poems of Alice evince 
no ordinary power of imagination. We make room for one 
of her woodland lays as a specimen. 


‘¢ Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth best of all ; 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the misletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below ; 
Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lead from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge ; 
Not for the vines on the upland, 
Where the bright red berries rest ; 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 


‘¢ T once had a little brother, 

With eyes that were dark and deep — 

In the lap of that dim old forest 
He lieth in peace asleep ; 

Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 

We roved there the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago; 

But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And, one of the autumn eves, 

I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


‘¢ Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face ; 
And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the treetcps bright, 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light. 
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Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all.” 


Miss Sara J. Clarke, better known by her nom de plume of 
‘Grace Greenwood,” belongs by her residence to the list of 
Western poets. Her lively and brilliant letters published in 
the New Mirror first drew attention to her, and by a variety 
of prose contributions to different periodicals, she has earned 
reputation as a graceful and vigorous writer. Her poems are 
not numerous, but they exhibit the characteristics of her 
nature, a quick apprehension, earnest enthusiasm, and a fresh- 
ness and freedom caught from the bold scenery of her home. 
Her “Ariadne” has been often quoted, and is certainly a 
remarkable poem; but the sentiment of ‘ Darkened Hours” 
pleases us better. Miss May compares her to Eliza Cook, as 
having ‘the same high-spirited independence, the same gen- 
erous ‘and far-reaching sympathy, and the same love, —bold, 
free, and fearless, — of nature and adventure.’ 

Our prescribed limits permit not even the enumeration of 
many writers of cleverness and promise, of whom the Eastern 
and Middle States can boast, but merely a brief notice of the 
most prominent. ‘They sing from the impulse of untaught 
nature, and their song spreads cheerfulness around their 
homes, and lingers in the hearts of those who, passing, chance 
to catch its melody. Now and then, a spot more favored than 
others is linked with dearer associations for their sake. ‘The 
beautiful scenery of Easton, Pennsylvania, has been illustra- 
ted by some of the sweetest effusions in these collections, 
from the pens of Mrs. Gray, Mrs. E. S. Swift, and Miss 
Junkin. Mrs. Gray’s poem of “ Morn,” having been attri- 
buted in England to James Montgomery, that poet says, in a 
letter to her husband, “ The critics who have mistaken the 
beautiful stanzas ‘Morn’ for mine have done me _ honor; 
but I willingly forego the claim, and am happy to recognize 
a sister poet in the writer.” “Sabbath Reminiscences” and 
“'Two Hundred Years Ago,” written for the bi-centennial 
celebration of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, are noble 
religious poems. One of Mrs. Swift’s, entitled «‘ The Plague 
of Blood,” published in one of the early annuals, is a fine 
specimen of her ability ; ‘A Christmas Carol” is among the 
more perfect of her shorter pieces. 
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The brief yet beautiful career of Lucretia Maria and Mar- 
garet M. Davidson is well known, having been illustrated b 
distinguished writers both at home and abroad. Southey’s 
high estimate of the genius of the elder sister might properly 
be applied to the younger ; for there is, in the productions of 
both, ‘‘ enough of originality, enough of aspiration, enough of 
conscious energy, enough of growing power,” to justify the 
most sanguine expectations from their matured efforts. ‘There 
are few readers who have not dwelt upon the promise of their 
early powers, or mourned over its untimely blight, while it 
could scarcely be regretted that death, in the first bloom of 
their youth, had removed those two lovely spirits to a region 
of lasting purity and happiness. 

Many of the productions of Mrs. Oakes Smith evince 
imagination and strength of passion. Her “Sinless Child” 
is a work of undoubted genius, and won for its author a wide 
reputation. Its sustained elevation of thought and beauty of 
imagery, with its graceful delineation of nature and the human 
soul, cannot fail to continue the popularity it merits. An 
analysis would do no justice to the poem, from which only a 
brief extract can here be presented. ‘The episode of the 
Stepmother is a striking passage, reminding us of the old 
German legend so full of terror and beauty. 


** One night the boy his mother called ; 

They heard him weeping say — 

‘ Sweet mother, kiss poor Eddy’s cheek, 
And wipe his tears away !’ 

Red grew the lady’s brow with rage, 
And yet she feels a strife 

Of anger and of terror too, 
At thought of that dead wife. 


‘*¢ Wild roars the wind, the lights burn blue, 

The watch-dog howls with fear ; 

Loud neighs the steed from out the stall ; 
What form is gliding near ? 

No latch is raised, no step is heard, 
But a phantom fills the space — 

A sheeted spectre from the dead, 
With cold and leaden face ! 


*¢ What boots it that no other eye 
Beheld the shade appear ? 
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The guilty lady’s guilty soul 
Beheld it plain and clear ! 

It slowly glides within the room, 
And sadly looks around, 

And stooping, kissed her daughter’s cheek 
With lips that gave no sound ! 


‘“‘ Then softly on the stepdame’s arm 

She laid a death-cold hand, 

Yet it hath scorched within the flesh 
Like to a burning brand ; 

And gliding on with noiseless foot, 
O’er winding stair and hall, 

She nears the chamber where is heard 
Her infant’s trembling call. 


*¢ She smoothed the pillow where he lay, 

She warmly tucked the bed, 

She wiped his tears, and stroked the curls 
That clustered round his head. 

The child, caressed, unknowing fear, 
Hath nestled him to rest ; 

The mother folds her wings beside — 
The mother from the blest!” 


“The April Rain” and “'The Brook,” and others in a 
style altogether different, show the versatile genius of our 
author, happy alike in the grave and gay. “Ecce Homo” 
is a poem on which alone any writer might be willing to rest 
a reputation. Mrs. Smith has published many of her poems 
and essays under the name of “ Ernest Helfenstein,” and 
her Christmas legend, “'The Salamander,” is set forth as 
found among his papers. The contributions to different period- 
icals of ‘this quaint, but deep-souled, mellow-voiced writer,” 
attracted much notice, even before it was known from whose 
pen they came. 

Mrs. Smith has shown a partiality for the form of verse 
generally called the sonnet, but which is not entitled to be 
so called, according to the strict rules of that invented by 
Guittone d’Arezzo, and consecrated in Italian literature by 
Petrarch and the early poets. A true sonnet must not only 
consist of fourteen lines in heroic measure, but there must be 
a pause, either a colon or a period, at the end of the first 
quatrain, and also of the second. ‘These stanzas must con- 
tain but two rhymes, and are employed to open the subject 
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and prepare the mind for what succeeds. ‘The two stanzas 
of three lines each, which succeed, must also contain not more 
than two rhymes, and move more rapidly, completing the 
image ; and the poem should terminate with some striking or 
epigrammatic turn of thought. ‘The law of but two rhymes 
in the last two stanzas must be regarded as essential to the 
perfection of the regular sonnet ; though Petrarch and many 
other Italian poets frequently assume the license of three 
rhymes. In general, Petrarch, as well as Guittone, Lope de 
Vega, and Warton, adheres to the above rules. Milton, whose 
sonnets are good specimens in English of this species of verse, 
seems to prefer the same arrangement, but takes the liberty 
of departing from it; and the same may be said of Words- 
worth. Shakspeare neglects the prescribed recurrence of 
rhymes. Gray, like many of the Italians, has varied the 
arrangement in the first two stanzas, by interlacing alternate 
rhymes. ‘Those who wish to have a perfect idea of the son- 
net, so as fully to appreciate its harmony and grace, are recom- 
mended not to take as a model any English writer. In this 
country, the rules seem to be set at defiance, only that of the 
number of lines being regarded. But although not perfect 
sonnets, the following poems of Mrs. Smith have much 
merit. 


‘¢‘ Outwearied with the littleness and spite — 
The falsehood and the treachery of men, 
I cried ‘ Give me but justice ! ’— thinking then 
| meekly craved a common boon, which might 
Most easily be granted ; — soon the light 
Of deeper truth grew on my wandering ken, 
(Escaped the baneful damps of stagnant fen,) 
And then I saw that, in my pride bedight, 
I claimed from weak-eyed man the gift of Heaven ; 
God’s own great vested right ! — and I grew calm, 
With folded hands, like stone to Patience given, 
And pityings of meek love-distilling balm ; 
And now I wait in hopeful trust to be 
All known to God, and ask of man sweet charity.” 


‘ Earth careth for her own; the fox lies down 
In her warm bosom, and it asks no more. 
The bird, content, broods in its lowly nest, 
Or, its fine essence stirred, with wing outflown, 
Circles in airy rounds to heaven’s own door, 
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And folds again its plume upon her breast. 

Ye, too, for whom her palaces arise, 

Whose Tyrian vestments sweep the kindred ground, 
Whose golden chalice Ivy-Bacchus dies, 

She, kindly Mother, liveth in your eyes, 

And no strange anguish may your lives astound. 
But ye, O pale, lone watchers for the true, 

She knoweth not. In her ye have not found 


Place for your stricken head, wet with the midnight dew.” 


Mrs. Frances S. Osgood is like no other poet in her pecu- 
liar way, —simple and impulsive, but very graceful and 
sprightly, with a melody of versification so unstudied that it 
seems the natural overflowing of a soul attuned to music. 
She excels in light and sportive sallies, but her graver poems 
have a tenderness and depth of thought that show her power 
to touch and elevate the heart as well as to captivate the 
fancy. Her fine poem, “ Labor,’ which we quote, is occa- 
sionally marred by less striking or beautiful images, as if a 
careless hand had snatched at random from the rich abund- 
ance in the wyiter’s mind. A little more attention to the rules 
of art would render perfect what is so well worthy of elabor- 
ation. 


‘* Pause not to dream of the future before us ; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us ; 
Hark, how Creation’s deep, musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven ! 
Never the ocean wave falters in flowing : 
Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 


Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


“© ¢ Labor is worship !’ — the robin is singing ; 

‘ Labor is worship ! * — the wild bee is ringing ; : 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature’s great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft breathing flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


‘¢ Labor is life! °T is the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ! 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory ! — the flying cloud lightens ; 
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Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in 
tune ! 


‘* Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world Syrens that lure us to ill. 
Work, and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work, thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping willow — 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 


** Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee ! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ! 

Rest not content in thy darkness — a clod! 
Work, for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor ! — all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God!” 


Mrs. Osgood published her first collection of poems in Lon- 
don, under the title of «“ A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New 
England ;”’ and another volume, including her later produc- 
tions, appeared in New York in 1846. She has also edited 
“The Poetry of Flowers and Flowers of Poetry,” “ The 
Floral Offering,’ and other works; and she is a constant 
contributor to the magazines. 

A collection of the poems of Anne Charlotte Lynch has 
recently been published, illustrated with engravings after origi- 
nal designs by Durand, Cheney, and other artists. Of these 
poems Miss May says, ‘* Hope, faith, energy, endurance, vic- 
tory, are the noble lessons they nobly teach.” Miss Lynch 
has ease and grace of expression, with purity and elevation 
of thought. Some of her pieces have an unaffected tender- 
ness and depth of feeling, that cannot fail to touch the reader’s 
sympathies. ‘The “Lines to Frederika Bremer” are illus- 
trated by a portrait of that lady, from a sketch sent by her- 
self to Miss Lynch. The “ Incident on the Mississippi,” of 
an eagle stung by a serpent, soaring upward, though wounded, 
and forced to sink at last “‘a captive in that writhing, living 
chain,” affords occasion for a moral that is delicately intro- 
duced : — 

VOL. LXVIII.—NO. 143. 37 
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*¢ OQ, majestic, royal eagle, 
Soaring sunward from thy birth, 
Thou hast lost the realm of heaven 
For one moment on the earth!” 


“'The Wasted Fountains” is a fine specimen of thoughtful 
poetry in which the sentiment is appropriately illustrated by 
the imagery. ‘ Bones in the Desert ” and “'The Wounded 
Vulture” are of the same kind. The sonnet is a favorite 
form of verse with Miss Lynch, and some of her attempts in 
this form are very pleasing, though not constructed according 
to rule. Her prose writings are marked by a cultivated taste 
and considerable knowledge of general literature. 

Mrs. Judson, or Fanny Forester, as she chose to call her- 
self, obtained a wide popularity in a short time by her grace- 
ful writings in prose, a collection of which was published 
under the title of ‘*‘ Alderbrook,’’ when she was on the eve of 
sailing for India. Of her poems, which are not numerous, 
the longest is “‘ Astaroga, or The Maid of the Rock,” in four 
cantos. Some of the shorter ones, as that “ ‘To My Mother,” 
have much grace and feeling. One of the best is that sent 
as a farewell exhortation to those who thought a sense of 
‘stern duty ”’ impelled her to quit her native land. 

The productions of Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman indicate 
considerable talent, with a taste cultivated by intimate acquaint- 
ance with the literature of other nations. In her beautiful 
legend of “ ‘The Sleeping Beauty,” and two other fairy bal- 
lads, she was assisted by her sister, Miss Anna M. Power. 
The harmony of versification and richness of coloring in these, 
and other, poems of Mrs. Whitman have made her a favorite 
with many readers. Her command of poetical language is 
remarkable, and her brilliant thoughts are never without an 
appropriate vesture. In translation, also, she excels. 

To. the author of “ Miriam,” Mrs. Louisa J. Hall, pages 
should be devoted instead of the tribute of a few words. 
This beautiful dramatic poem illustrates the same subject which 
was treated by Milman, in The Martyr of Antioch, — the 
struggle of early Christianity with pagan prejudice and power. 
The character of Miriam, the young convert to the new faith, 
‘‘ the lofty, calm, and O, most beautiful,”’ is a noble one, and 
is sustained throughout with dignity ; and many of the scenes 
are full of poetry and pathos. ‘That in which Miriam sepa- 
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rates from her lover, Paulus, whom she has failed to win from 
his heathen unbelief, is especially worthy of admiration. The 
scene where she confronts the tyrant, Piso, after pleading 
with him for her father’s life, is also a spirited one, and 
finely develops her character. ‘The language throughout the 
poem, for it cannot be called a play, is elevated, expressive, 
and poetical, though it wants the concentrated energy and 
forceful imagery of Milman. Mrs. Hall has written also a 
“ Dramatic Fragment,” illustrative of a scene in the sad life 
of the “ pale Rose of England,’ Lady Catharine, the wife of 
Perkin Warbeck. 

We have frequently been attracted by the earnest thought 
and clearness and strength of expression in the poems of Mrs. 
Eames, appearing at intervals in different periodicals; and 
we venture to predict success, should she try her powers in a 
more sustained flight. But we must take leave of her, as 
well as of the remaining host whose names complete the list 
of “The Female Poets of America.” 

From the hasty view now taken, it will be seen that there 
is ground enough for complacency in what has been done, and 
for pleasing anticipations for the future. In literature we owe 
much to the women of America, and may yet be more deeply 
indebted to them ; for the day is past when female genius was 
forbidden to shine, and if clouds hang here and there about 
its way, they are readily dispelled. ‘The general interest in 
the subject, shown by the almost simultaneous publication of 
so many works relating to them, is an encouragement for fur- 
ther efforts. 

We must say a word concerning the volumes before us, 
which appear in a style of great elegance. In general, much 
taste is displayed in the selections, though each book has the 
fault of including many whose claims to a rank among 
poets are not established by any thing they have published. 
In the smallest collection are productions that might well 
have been excluded. Miss Caroline May, herself a pleasing 
writer of verse, has taken great pains in collecting her facts 
from original and trustworthy sources, — in every practicable 
instance, from the writers themselves, — and in writing clearly 
and with proper brevity, so as to give all necessary informa- 
tion without wearying the reader with minute details. Her 
biographical notices are excellent, and her critical estimates 
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just and appropriate ; they are marked by a loving apprecia- 
tion of merit and graceful expression, that show her fitness 
for the pleasing task she has undertaken. Mr. Griswold’s 
book is larger, containing not only more names, but a more 
copious selection from the writings of each poet. Some of 
the notices evince considerable scholarship and literary dex- 
terity. Mr. Read has not entered into biographical details, 
but contented himself with brief critical remarks in introdu- 
cing each poet. His taste is shown not only as a critic, but 
as an artist, in the engraved portraits of a number of the 
lady writers from paintings by his own hand. 





Art. VIII. — Significance of the Alphabet. By Cuarues 
Kraitsirn, M.D. Boston: E. P. Peabody. 1846. 


“It is impossible,”’ says Volney, “in passing in review the 
different alphabets of Europe, to see without surprise, that 
nations proud of their progress in the sciences and arts have 
remained so far behind in the most elementary science of all, 
the science indeed which serves as the base of this vast, com- 
plicated edifice of civilization. ‘The alphabetic methods of 
our Europe are true caricatures.* Irregularities, incoheren- 
ces, deficiences, redundancies appear in the Spanish and Ital- 
ian alphabets, in the German, the Polish, and the Dutch; 
as for those of the French and English, they are disorder 
itself,” 

The English alphabet is the most confused and disordered 
of all. Yet no modern tongue began its career as a written 
language under better auspices than the Anglo-Saxon. ‘The 
Roman alphabet was adapted to this language with excellent 
judgment. The characters of this alphabet were employed 
to denote the sounds which the two languages had in com- 
mon; while, to represent those which were wanting in the 
Latin, characters were invented or were borrowed from other 
alphabets. ‘The disorder which prevails in the notation of 





* An exception should here be made in favor of the Russian and some other 
of the Sclavonic alphabets. The author refers to those nations using the Roman 
alphabet. 
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our language is not to be attributed to our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. It is to be ascribed chiefly to the Norman ascend- 
ency in England, and to the influence which the superior 
civilization of the French gave them over the higher classes 
in that country, who not only imitated their more refined 
neighbors in matters in which they were worthy to give 
example, but, —led by that blind devotion to a vague idea of 
fashion, which, it must be confessed, is the weakness of the 
English, and, by inheritance, our own, — followed them in their 
errors with equal zeal. Nowhere are the effects of this idle 
subserviency more evident, or more injurious, than in the dis- 
order which it has introduced into the notation of our lan- 
guage. Our alphabet, indeed, as at present pronounced,* 
would appear to be framed for the service only of that incon- 
siderable portion of our language which is derived from the 
corrupted Latin; and we have in a manner, shut ourselves 
out from all chance of detecting and reforming our errors, by 
adopting, in our pronunciation of Latin, all the Frankish cor- 
ruptions, and by even adding to these the numerous irregu- 
larities and caprices which,—the standard of reason being 
once abandoned, — have continually introduced themselves 
unchecked into the English language. We have already 
spoken, in a former article, of the defective and disordered 
state of the English alphabet, and of the increased difficulty 
which we experience in the study of other languages, and in 
the pursuit of the science of language itself, from the false 
and imperfect manner in which the groundwork of our edu- 
cation is laid. 

To introduce at once a radical reform into the writing of 
the English language is a task hardly possible of accomplish- 
ment; and, even if it were possible, we believe that it is very 
little desirable that such a reform should be attempted at the 
present time, when the very low state of philological science 





* We refer here more particularly to the mispronunciation of the letters which, 
with the Romans, represented fe gutturals, and which still represent them witi us, 
in all pure English words, as in can, get, &c. We now attribute to ¢ in our alpha- 
bet the sound of s, though its name in the Roman alphabet was that which we 
give to the & in ours. This was also the sound which it denoted in all Anglo- 
Saxon, as well as in all Latin words. We give to the g, whose proper sound in 
English, as well as in Latin, is that which it has in get, give, &&c., the sound which 
is also denoted in our alphabet by the character 7, a sound unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxon, and also to the pure Latin, though it is supposed to have existed in some of 
the rustic dialects. 


37 * 
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among us leaves little room to hope that such a plan would 
be judiciously executed. Amendments in the spelling or 
pronunciation of a living language can only take place very 
gradually, and are to be brought about only by such a gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge, as shall bring the people whose 
property the language is to a sense of the necessity of them, 
A great deal may be done to this end by the introduction of 
a very simple reform recommended by Dr. Kraitsir. He 
proposes that in teaching the alphabet, the letters shall be 
called by the names given to them in the Roman and in the 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet, and which express the sounds which 
these letters invariably represented in those languages.* By 
this means the correct pronunciation would be the rule, and 
the deviations from it would be known as the exceptions. 
Another advantage arising from this reform would be, that it 
would draw attention to the derivation of our words ; the very 
defects of our alphabet would, in this way, become instructive ; 
the discrepancy between the character and the sound would 
suggest the history of the mispronounced word, and even the 
common reader would readily trace the affinities between our 
Latin-derived words, and the older and more original part of 
our language, from which they now appear almost wholly 
disconnected. 

Dr. Kraitsir proposes another rheasure of reform, yet more 
easy of introduction, since its adoption depends upon the more 
educated classes. ‘This is the restoration of the correct pro- 
nunciation of Latin in our schools. The Latin is a lan- 
guage of the utmost importance to the student of philology. 
Forming, as it does, the groundwork of an important class 
of the languages of modern Europe, and being, at the same 
time, intimately allied with the Teutonic and the Celtic, it 
forms the connecting link between these several classes; and 
as these have each contributed to the formation of our lan- 
guage, a correct knowledge of the Latin is peculiarly impor- 





s 
* The proportion which the Teutonic part of the English language bears to that 
which is taken irom the Latin, and the modern languages derived from it, is some- 
what more than that of three to one. When, from the foreign portion of our lan- 
guage, we deduct those words in which the root letters remain uncorrupted, — the 
gutturals retaining, even in Latin-and French-derived words, their original power 
before three of the vowels, and before the liquids 7 and r — it will be apparent, that 
it is only to a very small portion of our language that our alphabet, as at present 
pronounced, is applicable. 
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tant to the English student. But, by forcing upon the Latin 
the corruptions which have found place in the languages 
derived from it, we destroy its utility in this respect, while at 
the same time, we rob it of all that its antiquity should give 
it of venerable and dignified. 

The restoration of the correct pronunciation of the Latin 
would also be found of great advantage in giving a knowledge 
of the true nature and purpose of an alphabet. 

The learning to spell and pronounce any one language cor- 
rectly would, indeed, have a great effect in clearing from our 
minds that perplexity in regard to all matters connected with 
the study of language, which, involving them, as it does, from 
earliest infancy, is a fatal hinderance to our progress, clogging 
every step with doubt and insecurity. The ancient languages 
offer greater advantages, in this view, than any modern tongues 
that come within the ordinary compass of our study ; inas- 
much as the notation of sounds in them is regular and consist- 
ent, the same character never being employed to represent 
articulations belonging to different classes. For, with the 
ancients, the office of letters was truly — as Quintilian ex- 
presses it —to preserve sounds, and render them up to the 
reader, as a pledge entrusted to their care. But we lose 
entirely the benefit we might derive, in this respect, from the 
study of the ancient languages, and more especially of the 
Latin, by carrying into our pronunciation of that language 
all the errors and inconsistencies that perplex ourown. We 
introduce the same confusion among the vowel sounds.* The 
character which, in one position, represents the short sound of 
one vowel, in another position, denotes the long sound of 
quite another.t We pronounce diphthongs as simple vowels, 
simple vowels as diphthongs.~{ C and g, when they come 
before e and 2, no longer stand for gutturals ; the proper sound 





* In the Roman alphabet, the a has the sound which we give it in ah ; the e as 
the ain came ; thei as we pronounce gin de. The diphthong sound which is given 
toz in the English alphabet was denoted in Latin by ae, and, more anciently, by 
at, as in the Greek. 

t Thus in pavwa, we give to the a, in the first syllable, the long sound of ¢ ; in the 
second its own short sound. In decem, the first e is pronounced as7z; the second 
has its proper short sound. 

¢ The z of dico is pronounced ai; the ae of caedo,t. In primaevus, the diph- 
thong and the simple vowel are made to change places, The simple vowel z in 
the first syllable becoming a diphthong; the diphthong ae, in the second syllable, 
taking the sound of 2. 
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of c is displaced by a sibilant; that of g is changed to a 
harsh palatal.* We give to 7, when it stands before a vowel, 
the same harsh sound.} 

The barbarous manner in which the Latin language is pro- 
nounced by the English has long been the subject of the 
animadversion of foreigners, and the regret of their own schol- 
ars. It is allowed, on all hands, that this pronunciation of 
Latin not only carries into that harmonious language many 
harsh and discordant sounds which are wholly foreign to it, 
but that it perplexes the student with a vast number of irreg- 
ularities that have no place in the language itself; and that it 
is destructive of the beauty of Latin poetry, since it is abso- 
lutely incompatible with the just quantity of syllables. ‘These 
objections to the mode of pronouncing Latin now prevalent 
in England and this country are obvious to all who will yield 
an unprejudiced attention to the subject ; there are other evils 
involved in it, which lie deeper, and which, in the view of the 
philologist, are yet more serious. 

This corruption of the pronunciation of Latin, which took 
place very gradually in England, has, within a recent period, 
been reduced to a system; and the abuses which at first crept 
in through negligence, and were continued through the indo- 
lence or bigotry of incompetent teachers, in spite of the remon- 
strances of scholars and men of letters, are in this country 
actually inculcated in the manuals of instruction. ‘The learner 
is now informed, upon his first introduction into Latin, that 
the ancient pronunciation being in a great measure lost, the 
different nations follow, in their pronunciation of this lan- 
guage, the principles which govern that of their own. ‘This 





* As in duc-o, duc-ere; which we pronounce duco, dusere ; leg-o, leg-ere, which 
we pronounce lego, leere. 

T As in iung-o, tung-ere, pronounced by us, jungo, junjere. It is impossible to 
imagine a more unpleasant combination of sounds than that heard in these words 
and the English ones directly derived from them; as junction, &c. The older 
English words from the same root still keep the original sound; as yoke, &c. 
This mode of pronouncing the 7 consonant is likewise a fertile source of perplexity 
to the young student, who attempts to fathom the mysteries of scanning. He is 
told, for example, that the a of magis is short; but that the a of major (mazvor) is 
long, in virtue of the consonant which follows it. Yet he is taught to give to the 7 
of the one, and the g of the other, the same sound. Major or mazior is in fact the 
regular comparative of magnus ; (the x of magnus being casual,) the g softened 
into 2 (as in royal from regalts) makes a diphthong with the vowel a, and it is this 
which gives its long quantity to the first syllable. The sound which the z in Latin 
had before a vowel is represented in English by y. The only word, we believe, 
in which we stillrepresent this sound by J, is hallelujah, 
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is all the information that is afforded him at this period of his 
studies. No hint is given him that the English pronunciation 
of Latin differs more from the ancient than that of the other 
nations of Europe. No means are furnished him of learning 
what points are doubtful in the ancient pronunciation, and 
what are ascertained. ‘There is an absolute silence as to the 
proofs by which the correct sounds of the Roman letters have 
been established ; proofs drawn from the language itself, and 
from the testimony of ancient grammarians and rhetoricians. 
All fuller information is reserved for the more advanced stu- 
dent, who, if his curiosity prompt him, may inform himself 
on these points; but this knowledge comes, if it come at all, 
only after his vicious pronunciation has become so fixed that 
he cannot readily disuse it. In the meantime, the pupil is 
informed, that the absence of any other guide leaves him full 
liberty to conform his pronunciation to what is termed the 
“ English analogy.” He is not, however, abandoned to his 
own discretion ; but, to ensure an absolute uniformity in error, 
a set of rules, purporting to expound this ‘“‘ English analogy ” 
is placed before the learner. In these he is instructed, to 
introduce into the Latin, not only those irregularities and anom- 
alies of pronunciation which have undeniably established them- 
selves in our own language, but accidental deviations from cor- 
rect sounds, and petty vulgarities which we condemn while we 
allow, and which no child, well trained, even in English pro- 
nunciation, would think of carrying into another language, 
Thus many coarse and unpleasant sounds are conveyed into 
the Latin which are wholly foreign to it, and which are plainly 
corruptions in our own language. Of these is the sound 
given to s and t before i followed by a vowel.* This harsh 
sound —so displeasing to a refined ear, that, even in Eng- 
lish, every elegant speaker is careful to avoid it, where this 
can be done without the appearance of affectation, — is stren- 
uously insisted on, and its use amply illustrated by examples, 
We even go beyond the English in this respect ; for whereas 
they exempt from change the t preceded by s, our gramma- 
rians instruct us to pronounce Sallustius, Salluscheus ; mix- 
tio, mixcheo, &c. Even these preliminary rules are not 





ar 


* Fs in pen-si-o, na-ti-o, which our youth are directed to pronounce pencheo, 
2aSlEO 
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deemed sufficient ; but, since the unwarped mind of a child 
is continually liable to err into the right, his memory is con- 
tinually refreshed by foot notes, which instruct him that ar-ti- 
um is arsheum, and that the comparative of mit-is is not mit- 
a-or, as he might reasonably suppose, but misheor. 

But, although the English analogy is announced as the 
guide for the pronunciation of Latin, and is followed, for the 
most part, with such scrupulous fidelity through its least 
excusable irregularities, yet we find this analogy occasionally 
most capriciously deserted. ‘Thus, ch is always to have the 
sound of k ; charta, machina, for example, are to be pro- 
nounced karta, makina. ‘This is certainly not according to 
the English analogy, for we have both these words in our 
language (charter, machine,) and k is heard in neither of 
them. Can it be in compliment to the Greek origin of these 
words? We can hardly suppose it; for why should the 
sound of k be conferred on ch, which stands for the Greek ,, 
when it is denied to the c, — the representative of the kappa 
itself, — not only in words derived from the Greek, but even 
in Greek proper names, as in Cimon, (Kiuwy,) Alcibiades, 
(AixSccdns) ? Besides this deliberate departure from the 
English analogy, we indulge ourselves in sundry odd little 
freaks of pronunciation, which conform to the analogy of no 
known tongue ; such, for example, as our pronunciation of 
cut and huic ; and these deviations are not only kindly allowed 
by our grammarians, but actually enjoined. ‘The rules thus 
laid down for the perversion of the pure sounds of the Latin 
tongue are commonly given in a chapter on Ortho€py, which 
begins with the sarcastic announcement, that ‘ Orthoépy 
treats of the right pronunciation of words.” 

It would not be uninstructive to compare the rules given in 
these chapters on Ortho€py in our modern manuals, with the 
cautions against falling into vulgar errors of speech, found 
under the same head in the Latin grammars formerly in use 
in England. In these the greatest attention to the pronun- 
ciation of his pupils was urged upon the teacher. 


‘¢ Ante omnia deterrendi sunt pueri ab iis vitiis quae nostro 
vulgo pene propria esse videntur.” 


Among the errors especially marked out for avoidance, we 
find several which are now enjoined as the rule of pronun- 
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ciation ; as for example, the sound which we give to the s 
between two vowels.* 


** S vero, mediam inter duas vocales corrupte sonant nonnulli, 
pro daesus, visus, risus, pronuntiantes laezus, vizus, rizus.” 


The omission of the aspirate in the ch is likewise condemned. 


** Male pro Christus, chrisma, Chremes, efferimus Cristus, 
crisma, Cremes.”’ 


These citations are from Lily’s Latin Grammar, first pub- 
lished in the reign of Henry the Eighth, a period when the 
study of Latin was highly cultivated in England. Great at- 
tention was, at that time, paid to the pronunciation of this 
language. In the elementary works, not only is the pupil 
warned against palpable errors of the kind above referred to, 
but slight faults of enunciation are pointed out; and the pupil 
is warned against carrying into the Latin that inelegant haste 
which is the vice of English pronunciation. It is undoubt- 
edly true, that, even then, grave errors had entered into the 
pronunciation of Latin in England, as well as in France. 
Philology, as a science, had not then even an existence, and 
the importance of preserving the sound of root letters was a 
thing unknown. But the value of pure and harmonious 
sounds was fully appreciated ; and, in all that regarded the 
euphony of the Latin language, the scholars of that day were 
careful guardians of its purity. The most eminent men of 
that time did not disdain to interest themselves in its preser- 
vation. We have proof of this in a letter addressed by Car- 
dinal Wolsey to the masters of his school at Ipswich, in 
which he exhorts the teachers to use great diligence in form- 
ing the speech of their pupils to elegance and correctness. 
In order that they may be trained to accuracy in this respect, 
from their first steps in learning, he directs that especial care 
shall be bestowed on the pupils of the first or youngest class. 


‘* Quorum os tenerum formare praecipua cura vobis sit, utpote 
qui et apertissima et elegantissima vocis pronunciatione, tradita 
elementa proferant.”’ 


But the injury which we offer to the euphony of the Latin 
language is not the only injustice it suffers at our hands. 


‘Our wanton changes in the sounds of the consonants, and 





* The Romans pronounced the s always hard, as the Spaniards do to this day. 
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especially of the gutturals, introduce a vast number of irregu- 
larities that have no real existence in the language ; separating 
not merely words sprung from the same root, from each other 
and from their original, but estranging cases of the same noun 
and tenses of the same verb; nay, in the same tense, vary- 
ing with the person, the root letters of the verb itself; thus, 
in fact, changing with the time or the speaker, the nature of 
the action described. ‘Thus, the perfect of vinco is visi.* 
The effect of this change of sound is sometimes so absurd, 
that, but for the general habit of laying down all right of pri- 
vate judgment in matters connected with what are called the 
learned languages, the common sense of even the least observ- 
ing would take offence at it. For example, in verbs which 
take the syllabic augment in the perfect, we often make the 
reduplication consist of a sound totally different from that of 
the first root letter of the verb. Thus, from cano, instead of 
cecint (kekint) we have sesint ; from cado, instead of cecidt, 
(kekidi) we have sesidt. But perhaps the absurdity of this 
capricious change in the sound of the guttural is nowhere 
better shown than in the case of verbs compounded with pre- 
positions, where the final letter of the preposition has assimi- 
lated itself to the initial of the verb, as in accipio, from ad and 
capio. In such cases, when we have substituted the sound 
of s for that of c, as the initial of the verb, we neither restore 
to the preposition its original final letter, nor suffer it to follow 
the law of attraction, and adapt itself to the change, by 
assuming a sibilant. On the contrary, we leave the accidental 
prefix in possession of the root letter of which the verb has 
been robbed, and, in this way, produce a compound which 
offends both the ear and the judgment. ‘Thus, of ad and 
cado, we make ac-sido ; of sub and cedo (kedo,) suc-sedo. 
Again, by this system of varying the sounds of the conso- 
nants according to the vowel by which they are followed, a 
slight variation in the spelling of a word, such as the trans- 
position or elision of a letter, or a change m the vowel, are 
sufficient to make a wholly new word of it. When we meet 
fac and dic in their uncontracted form, we say fase, dise ; 
certus and cretus, as we pronounce them, will hardly pass for 
different forms of the same participle. It is manifest how 





* Ceesar’s laconic despatch, delivered in our pronunciation, would have been 
very unsatisfactory. It would simply have stated that he came, saw, and viszted. 
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greatly all these irregularities and discrepancies must increase 
the difficulties of the study of Latin, especially to a child, 
whose natural perception of fitness is not yet perverted. Nor 
is this inconvenience confined to the study of Latin. The 
other ancient languages connected with it, whether more or 
less nearly, are separated from it, and we lose a great part of 
the benefit which a previous knowledge of the Latin might 
yield us in their acquisition. Greek, having suffered less 
than the Latin from these corruptions, is, for us, rather a new 
language, than another dialect of the same family. Not only 
are words of the same origin in Greek and Latin made to 
forget their affinity, but even proper names, as often as they 
are written in Roman characters are wholly metamorphosed. 
Nothing can be more ludicrous than, in the construing 
of Greek, to hear names of persons and places translated 
by words wholly dissimilar; as, Kiuwr, Saimon; Kidixia, 
Satlishya.* 

Our false pronunciation of the Latin, moreover, separates 
many Latin words from words of the same root, in our own 
language. For example, if we change the first root letter of 
caepo to a sibilant, we no longer hear in it our word cur, 
with which it is identical. Ceva is of the same elements with 
our He?Fer, cow, and calr; but if we pronounce it seva, we 
miss this analogy, as well as its coincidence with vacca, of 
which it is but an inversion. In cervus, (a fork and a stag,) 
when pronounced servus, we no longer hear our word Fork ; 
nor do we feel the force of this word as the name of an ani- 
mal with fureated horns. The name of Ceres, in our pro- 
nunciation, ceases to be emblematic ; it loses its connection 
with creo} and Grow, and their derivatives, conn, Grain, and 
GRass. 

We, indeed, speak inaccurately when we call this altera- 
tion of a root letter, a mere change of pronunciation. The 
pronunciation of words is varied by raisimg or lowering the 
vowel tones, or by the interchange of different powers of the 
same articulation, — as when a Welchman says coot for good ; 





* It can hardly be thought that we make amends for the diversity we introduce 
between the sounds of the two languages, by that forcible assimilation of the 
accent, by which we rob the Greek of that which, according to Quintilian, consti- 
tuted its thief superiority over the Latin, as the language of poetry 

t The older form is cereo. 


VOL. LXVIII.—NO. 143. 38 
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but if we make s the radical, instead of c, we substitute one 
word for another. When we say that sensus means a valua- 
tion (census,) we say what is not; servus is not a stag 
(cervus) ; sedo* does not mean I cut (caedo,) but I soothe ; 
when we call cicer, siser, we call a chick-pea a parsnip. 

The change of the sound of the guttural c to a sibilant is 
commonly called, by English grammarians, a softening of 
that sound. But wholly without propriety. S is not the 
soft sound of ¢ (k).f It is a letter of another class, and of 
far inferior value. ‘The guttural may be said to be softened, 
when it passes from its hard sound c, to the milder g, and 
from this again to they consonant (English y.) If not car- 
ried to excess, these changes hardly deserve to be branded 
with the name of corruptions ; since, by this softening process, 
language, while it resigns something of its rude strength, yet 
gains in softness and delicacy. It is a change in harmony 
with man’s progress in civilization; an amelioration of man- 
ners leading to an increased refinement of speech, and 
gentler ideas calling for corresponding sounds for their ex- 
pression. But the further change into the coarse sounds 
represented in English by the characters ch and 7 is a true 
deterioration. Yet even these corruptions, however unpleas- 
ant to a refined ear, follow the regular laws of change, and 
throw no obscurity over the origin of words. It is otherwise 
with the change from the sound of & to that of s. The 
guttural is the most important and the most deeply significant 
of articulate sounds. ‘The s, on the contrary, is most com- 
monly a servile. It is used in grammatical formations ; or, 
employed as an affix to roots composed of other elements, it 
acts as a privative or as an intensive. It cannot be a matter 
of indifference, that we substitute an inferior element for one 
of the highest dignity. ‘The suppression of an important 
root letter, or the substitution of a letter of another class, 
destroys the inherent significance of the word, and reduces 
that to be a mere arbitrary notation of thought which was its 
most expressive emblem. 

It will perhaps be satisfactory to the general reader, who 
may not have leisure or inclination to collect the evidence on 





* We pronounce caedo, cedo, and sedo, precisely alike. 
t The s is itself the hard sibilant, whose softer sound is z. 
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this subject for himself, to see a brief summary of the prin- 
cipal proofs by which it has been established, that it was not 
the practice of the ancients to vary the pronunciation of the 
cand g; but that these letters had with them one uniform 
sound before all the vowels. 

One strong proof is the evident correspondence between 
the Roman ¢ and the Greek K. When the Romans wrote 
Greek words in Latin characters, they used ¢ to represent 
K before the vowels e and 7 as well as before the other vowels 
and the liquids; as Cecrops, Kéxgoy ; Cibyra, Kiévge. The 
Greeks, on their part, evidently supposed their K to have the 
force of the Roman c in all cases; since in writing Latin names 
they write the syllables ci, ce, with K and not with ¥; as Kixé- 
owv, Cicero ; Sximlwr, Scipio. Suidas, speaking of the crescent 
the Roman senators wore on their shoes, calls it, 70 Poarxdv 
zanna, In like manner the Greek r precisely answered to 
the Roman g. The Romans wrote regio, Geryon ; yiyas, 
gigas. ‘The Greeks wrote Ovieyidws, Virgilius. We have, 
in the words of St. Augustine, evidence that the Greek r 
and the Roman g were pronounced alike. He says, “Cum 
dico lege, in his duabus syllabis, aliud Grecus, aliud Lati- 
nus intelligit; showing that the Latin lege and the Greek 
héye were the same to the ear. 

We find, in contracted words, evidence that ¢ and g 
retained invariably their guttural sound; as in the supines 
of docere, facere, &c. If these words had been pronounced 
dosere, fasere, the supines would have been dosttum, fasitum, 
which, contracted, would have made dostum, fastum ; not doc- 
tum, factum. If the g of lego had taken the sound of the 
English 7 before z in the perfect tense, the supine must have 
undergone the same change ; and /egitum must have been 
pronounced lejitum, which plainly could not have been con- 
tracted into lectum.* | 





* The change from g to ¢, in the contracted supines of legere, regere, &c. takes 
place by a law which forbids a surd to be immediately preceded by a sonant. It 
is for the same reason that the 4 of scribo, &c. becomes p before s in the preterite, 
and ¢ inthe supine. This is a law, not of grammar, but of speech, and is observed 
even where the change of sound is not indicated by the spelling. Quintilian tells 
us that, though it was customary to write odtineo with a 4, it was yet pronounced 
as if written witha p. In our own language, we more commonly make the sec- 
ond letter conform to the first, sometimes altering the spelling to suit the change of 
sound, sometimes neglecting this. Thus slept is written as well as pronounced 
with the surd dental; while decked, though it retains the spelling which was used 
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If cerno had been pronounced serno, the preterite and 
supine would have been srevi, sretum, not crevt, cretum ; nor 
could the participle have been written both certus and cretus, 
if, in the one case, it had been pronounced sertus, in the other, 
cretus. 

Further, c and g were constantly interchanged by the 
Romans, as well before e and 7 as the other vowels; as, 
tricesimus or trigesimus from triginta ; and again, as c was 
substituted for g before s or t, so, nm immediately preceding, ¢ 
sometimes took the place of ¢; as in quadringentt, for quad- 
rincentt, &c. ‘The earlier Romans used ¢ in words which 
were afterwards written with g; on the Duillian column, the 
words Legiones, pugnando, magistratos, are written Leciones, 
pvenando, macistratos. 

C is also sometimes found in the place of qu before e and 
2; as, coct for cogui ; collicias for colliquias. 

Again, the same word is found variously written as regards 
its vowels; thus, decimus is sometimes written decumus. 
Quintilian tells us, that Cato wrote dicem for dicam. ‘This 
diversity could not have existed, if a change in the vowel 
sound had required a change in a radical consonant. We 
must suppose that the c in decimus, decumus, and in decem, 
had one uniform sound; and this sound, without question, 
must have coincided with that of the K in déza. 

We have already touched upon some of the other proofs ; 
such as that afforded by the syllabic augment, which fre- 
quently took a different vowel from that of the first syllable 
of the verb; also, that found in the case of prepositions, 
which, when compounded with verbs, drop their final conso- 
nant, and assume the initial of the verb. ‘To these proofs, 
found in the Latin language itself, we may add the evidence 
given by the traditionary pronunciation of many words in 
modern languages, for example, we still find the name of 
Cesar * with its ancient sound in the German, Kaiser, an 
emperor. ‘The cicer, from which the cognomen Cicero has 





when this word was pronounced as two syllables, is pronounced as if written 
deckt. On the other hand, robded and digged, thou ah contracted in pronunciation, 
retain the sound of the sonant d after the sonants 4 and 
* This name is, in the Gothic translation of the Sour Vintinasend: spelt Kaisar ; 
ve Katsaragud, Casar-tribute. Our Anglo Saxon ancestors commonly spelt it 
‘aseré. 
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been supposed to be derived, is still Kicher in German. We 
find the Latin carcer in German Kerker, and in Welch carcar, 
a prison. 

The writings of the Latin grammarians contain the most 
elaborate disquisitions upon the sounds of the letters ; every 
variation even of the vowel sounds being commented on, and 
the exact position of the organs in the enunciation of each 
letter, as exactly as possible, described. ‘The entire silence, 
then, of these authors with regard to so remarkable an irreg- 
ularity in the notation of the Latin language, as the use of 
one character to denote totally distinct sounds, would be, in 
itself, sufficient proof that no such irregularity existed. We 
are not, however, left to this negative evidence. ‘The dis- 
cussion of the question whether the k was to be numbered 
among the letters of the Roman alphabet, gave occasion, on 
the part of Latin writers, to the most explicit declarations of 
the perfect identity of the c and k as regards the sound they 
represented. Quintilian, in the chapter on Orthography in 
his Institutio Oratoria, condemns the use of the /& in writing 
Latin words. 


‘* Nam K quidem in nullis verbis utendum puto... . . . Hoc 
eo non omisi quod quidam eam, quoties A sequatur, necessariam 
credunt ; cum sit C litera, que ad omnes vocales vim suam per- 
ferat.”” 


Priscian concurs with Quintilian in regarding the use of the 
ke as an unnecessary iregularity, and adds that the g would 
be, in like manner, superfluous, but that it seems to distin- 
guish words in which the u was silent, —as in qua — from 
those in which it was pronounced, as in cui.* 


* K enim et Q, quamvis figura et nomine videantur aliquam 
habere differentiam, cum C tamen eandem, tam in sono vocum 
quam in metro continent potestatem. Et K quidem penitus 
supervacua est.” L. I. c. iv. 





* We reverse this rule. Our pronunciation of cuz makes the nominative femi- 
nine (gue) the dative. The custom of writing cwz with a c, in order to distinguish 
it from the nominative, was introduced in the time of Quintilian. He tells us that, 
in his youth, it was written gwoi. It is found on inscriptions written gzotei, guoet, 
and guet. That the difference between the pronunciation of gui and cui was 
anciently correctly observed in England is proved by the directions given by Beda 
in his treatise on Orthography. 

“Q litera tune recte ponitur, cum illi statim U litera et alia queelibet pluresve 
vocales coniunctee fuerint, ita ut una syllaba fiat, cetera per C scribuntur. Que 
syllaba per gz 7 scribitur; si dividitur per cw scribenda est.” 


38 * 
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And again : — 


eee ‘** quamvis in varia figura, et vario nomine sint K et 
Q et C, tamen, quia unam vim habent tam in metro quam in 
sono, pro una litera accipi debent. L. I. c. iv. 

‘* K supervacua est, ut supra diximus ; que quamvis scribatur, 
nullam aliam vim habet quam C.” L. Ice. viii. 


Most of the other old grammarians concur with Priscian in 
rejecting the k, except in the case of abbreviations. Dona- 
tus, Scaurus, and some others, however, defend the use of the 
k, which they contend should be employed before a, as the 
q before u, the c¢ before e,7, and o. But they allege no 
reason for its use other than the custom of some older 
writers.* If there had existed so sufficient a reason, as that 
which occasioned the introduction of the & into the English 
alphabet, they could not have been silent respecting it. 

If the wanton changes we make in the sounds of the con- 
sonants rob the Latin tongue of much of its force and energy, 
our false pronunciation of the vowels is equally detrimental to 
its euphony, and is absolutely fatal to the measure of ancient 
verse. Such a confusion, indeed, has it introduced into our 
ideas upon this latter subject, that few persons have any dis- 
tinct idea of the difference between accent and quantity ; and 
this is true even of many who, if called upon, could define 
both terms very accurately. The constant habit of observing 
the quantity of that syllable only, which gives the rule for the 
accent, leads naturally to this result. So far is this the case, 
that it is customary to call the placing of an accent wrongly, 
giving a “false quantity ;” and such a slip is considered to 
cast a grave imputation on the scholarship of the offender, 
who would yet have avoided all reproach, if he had placed 
the accent of the word rightly, though he had violated the 
quantity of every syllable. English and American scholars 
attach vast importance to this matter of accent; it is indeed 
the only thing in which they pique themselves upon a con- 
formity with ancient custom. ‘The ear of an English latinist 





* The origin of this custom was a mode of abbreviation common with the 
Romans, which consisted in denoting a syllable by a single consonant, when the 
vowel of this syllable was the same with that by which the consonant was pro- 
nounced in the alphabet. Thus 4 stood for the syllable de ; de was read bene ; c, 
in like manner, stood for the syllable ce; but, as the vowel @ was contained in the 
name of the 4, this letter was used to denote the syllable ca; thus cra would be 
read cera ; kra, cara. 
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is keenly alive to this horror of a “ false quantity ;” and 
this, though it is manifest that no one, pronouncing according 
to the English custom, can read five lines of Latin poetry 
without giving as many false quantities as he utters words. 
Is this an exaggeration? We believe it will not be found so, 
when it is considered that it is only in words having the 
penultimate long, that we are sure of having the quantity of 
even one syllable correctly given ; and there is still room for 
one or more errors, according to the number of syllables of 
which the word is composed. For example, in divinus we 
indeed give the quantity of the second syllable correctly, but 
we vitiate that of the first, making it short, whereas it should 
be long ; and, in the dative and ablative plural of this word, 
we add yet another error in the final syllable ; again giving a 
short for a long, and thus depriving the word of onethird of 
its just proportion of sound. 

In words of more than two syllables, where the accent falls 
on the antepenultimate, it is usual with us to shorten the 
accented syllable, whatever be its real quantity ; as, frigidus, 
which we pronounce frigidus, though the accented vowel is 
long. We except from this rule, however, words in which 
the vowel of the penultimate is followed by another vowel. 
In these, we lengthen the accented antepenultimate, unless 
the vowel of the accented syllable be 7; in this case we 
shorten it without scruple. Thus, maneo, careo, &c., have 
their first syllable pronounced long, though it is short ; while 
in frigeo, vinea, &c., the first syllable is made short, though 
in reality long. ‘The 7 then, as the accented vowel of an 
antepenultimate is always short ; the uw, on the other hand, in 
the same position, enjoys the privilege of being always long, 
whatever its just claims in this respect ; as in dubito, fugito, 
&c. But, with regard to words of this class, let Mr. Walker 
speak.* We will only premise that the passage quoted was 
not written, as might be supposed, to warn the student against 
the errors of the English pronunciation of Latin, but, on the 
contrary, to instruct him how he may more accurately con- 





* We refer to Mr. Walker, in this connection, because we observe that his rules 
for Greek and Latin proper names have been made the basis of the system of pro- 
nunciation inculcated in the grammars used in our principal schools. Mr. Walker 
is, moreover, we believe, the highest authority for the mispronunciation of words, 
whether Greek, Latin, or English. 
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form himself to them. These directions are particularly 
designed, as the preface informs us, for the benefit of self- 
teaching students, whose undirected reason might otherwise, 
perhaps, have led them to seek the rules of Latin pronuncia- 
tion in the language itself; or, in the works of ancient gram- 
marians, and who, in the simplicity of ignorance, might even 
have supposed that quantity had something to do in Latin 
verse. 

** Every accented antepenultimate but u, even when followed 
by one consonant only, is, in our pronunciation of Latin, as well 
as of English, short; thus fabula, separo, diligo, nobilis, cucu- 
mis, have the first syllables pronounced as in the English words 
capital, celebrate, simony, solitude, luculent, in direct opposition 
to the Latin quantity, which makes every antepenultimate vowel 
in all these words but the last, long; and this we pronounce long, 
though short in Latin. But if asemi-consonant diphthong succeed, 
then every such vowel is sounded long but 7 in our pronunciation 
of both languages ; and Euganeus, Eugenia, filius, folium, dubia, 
have the vowel in the antepenultimate syllable pronounced 
exactly as in the English words satiate, menial, delirious, noto- 
rious, penurious ; though they are all short in Latin but the 2, 
which we pronounce short, though in the Latin it is long. 


In words of two syllables it is our custom to make the first 
syllable long, without regard to its actual quantity. The a 
of vador, I give bail, and of vado, I march; the e of légo, I 
read, and of légo, I depute ; the 2 of dico, I dedicate, and of 
dico, I say; the o of Notus, the South wind, and of nétus, 
known, receive all the same quantity. The masculine and 
neuter of idem are long alike ; ducis, the genitive of the noun, 
and dicvs, the second person of the verb ; ; sédes, thou sittest, 
and sédes, a seat, know no distinction. 

Our method of pronunciation very seldom allows us to 
give the just quantity to final syllables and monosyllables. 
These last are commonly pronounced short. Os, the mouth, 
and os, a bone, are not distinguished from each other in the 
nominative ; nzhil becomes nil, whenever, the sign of the 
aspirate being omitted, it is written nil (nal); although we 

ronounce the uncontracted form, not only distinctly as two 
syllables, but change the short vowel of the first syllable to a 
diphthong (nathil) ; thus depriving this word, at one time, of 
one half its just measure of vowel sound, and giving it one 
half more than its due at another. ‘The termination es, how- 
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ever, whether as a monosyllable or a final syllable, enjoys the 
privilege of being always long ; thus es from esse, has the 
same quantity with és from edere ; the last syllable of miles is 
as long as that of quiés. 

The capricious manner in which the sounds of the vowels 
are varied in our pronunciation of Latin leads to countless 
irregularities that have no real existence. ‘The vowel of the 
nominative case of the noun is sometimes shortened, sometimes 
lengthened, and not unfrequently changed for a wholly differ- 
ent sound in the other cases. ‘Thus the o which we shorten 
in the nominative of 6s, becomes long in dris ; the 7 of miles, 
which is expanded into the sound of the diphthong az, in the 
nominative, is forced to contract itself to that of short 2 in 
the genitive mlitis. 'The verbs also have frequently one 
vowel sound in the present, and quite another in the imper- 
fect ; and, again, recover the first in the perfect ; the sound 
continually shifting, and the quantity expanding or contract- 
ing, as the number of syllables is increased or diminished. 
But, though we thus vary the sounds of the vowels without 
scruple, where there is no authority for it, yet when these 
changes actually take place, distinguishing contracted from 
uncontracted forms, or denoting difference of tense, we either 
neglect them altogether, or apply them according to the rule 
of contraries. ‘Thus we make no distinction between the e 
of pés and that of pedis, but pronounce both long alike ; we 
shorten the o of 66s, which, as the vowel of a word originally a 
dissyllable, is long, and yet lengthen the short o of the genitive 
bovis. We do not observe the distinction between the short 
e of the present and the long e of the perfect of venire ; yet, 
in the tenses formed from the perfect, we indeed change the 
quantity, and, as we have made the short first syllable of the 
present long, so we make the long: first syllable of the plu- 
perfect short. 

If there yet remain any doubt in the mind of the reader, 
as to the incompatibility of the English mode of pronouncing 
the vowels with the just quantity of Latin words, let him 
compare the rules laid down for the sounds of the letters, in 
the grammar of Andrews and Stoddard, now used in the 
principal schools in New England, with those given in 
the same volume for the quantity of syllables. The first 
direction which is given for the sounds of the vowels is the 
following : — 
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*¢ An accented vowel, at the end of a syllable, has always its 
long English sound.” 


The italics are not ours. It was probably deemed the 
more essential to impress this rule on the mind of the youth- 
ful aspirant for knowledge, inasmuch as, of the six examples 
given under this rule, of words in which the vowel of the 
accented syllable is to be pronounced long, four, namely, pa- 
ter, dédit, tuba, Tyrus, have the accented vowel short ; and 
the bewildered pupil will hereafter find, under the rules for 
the quantity of first and middle syllables, dedi specified as one 
of seven perfects that have the first syllable short. Again, 


‘¢ Tis long in the first syllable of a word the second of which 
is accented, when it stands alone before a consonant, or ends a 
syllable before a vowel.” 


The example which illustrates the first part of this rule is 
wdoneus, in which the initial 2 is short... With the second part 
—is long when it ends a syllable before a vowel — let the 
reader compare the first general rule of quantity, “‘ A vowel 
before another vowel is short.” Again, 


** When a syllable ends with a consonant, it has always the 
short English sound.” 


Well may the student who, reading this comprehensive 
rule, has begun to flatter himself that the difficulties of Latin 
quantity have been exaggerated, stand confounded, when, 
turning over his grammar, he meets with two pages of rules 
in large print, and exceptions in fine, all devoted to this very 
subject of the quantity of syllables ending in consonants. 
Still more will his perplexity increase, when the fourth gen- 
eral rule of quantity meets his eye. ‘This instructs him, that 
“a vowel naturally short, before two consonants is long ;’’ but, 
turning to the examples which illustrate the rule of pronun- 
ciation, that “ a syllable ending with a consonant has its vowel 
short,”’ he finds that, in five of these, namely, in regnum, mag- 
nus , fingo, fustis, cygnus, the vowel to be pronounced short 
is precisely in the position, which by the rule of prosody 
should entitle it to be long. It is but just to state, however, 
that this rule of pronunciation allows of some exceptions ; 
and the second and third of these chance to agree with the 
rule on page 278, that es and os, as final syllables are long. 
This coincidence, indeed, is but partial; for the rule of pro- 
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nunciation declares os to be long only in plural cases, while 
the rule of quantity admits, in Latin words, of but three 
exceptions. On the other hand, the direction to make es 
final long, which, when a rule of quantity, has many excep- 
tions, as a rule of pronunciation has none. But let not the 
student complain of this slight discrepancy, nor let him ask 
why that which is the rule on one page of his grammar is 
reduced to be an exception to an opposite rule on another ; 
let him rather be grateful, that he is allowed to find even this 
perverse and imperfect conformity between the pronunciation 
of Latin words and their quantity. 

A single word enjoys, under the rules for pronunciation, 
the dignity of an exception to itself. ‘The word post, — in 
virtue of there being in English a word post, in which the o 1s 
pronounced long *— is entitled to have its vowel long. But 
this privilege is not extended to the words derived from it ; and 
here the student may again compare what is said of the pro- 
nunciation of postremus, on p. 4, with the rule of quantity on 
p. 262, which declares that “derivative words retain the 
quantity of their primitives.” 

The labors of the Latin Grammar at length accomplished, 
the laws of quantity known by theory, and those of pro- 
nunciation familiarized by use, the student, perhaps, attempts 
to put in practice these contradictory rules, and, by their aid, 
to fathom the mysteries of ancient song. Now is it that, with 
Mr. Melmoth,+ he is lost in wonder at the “ exquisite sensi- 
bility of the ancient ear,” that could find distinctions in the 
length of syllables in which the duller modern organ can 
detect no inequality. He has heard, perhaps, that it has 
been said by some one of elder time, that if, in the first line 
of Virgil, pramus had been primis, the harmony of the line 
would be destroyed.{ He may read the line again and again, 
but rests in the conviction that, to his ear, the harmony is in 
no way affected by the change. He feels, indeed, a secret 
misgiving that all the words in the £neid might be varied 





* Yet the pronunciation of the word vost is in English rather the exception than 
the rule ; most words spelt in this way change the sound of 0 to a sound lying 
betwen a and o, but nearer to the first; as, lost, frost, &c. 

t Author of Fitzosborne’s Letters. 

t The last syllable of primus being short, and that of primis long, in Roman 
mouths ; —in the English pronunciation of Latin, both are short alike, 
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indefinitely as to their sound, without its making any partic- 
ular difference to him. If he be an ingenuous youth, he 
contents himself with lamenting the obtuseness of his own 
faculties, and resigns the hope of ever discovering the charm 
of Latin verse. If he be a bit of a quack, or if his imag- 
ination be capable of uncommon flights, he puts a good face 
on the matter, talks of the melody of Latin poetry, for the 
benefit of the less imaginative or the more frank, to the end 
of his Latin-reading days, which most commonly, except 
with men professedly literary, extend no farther than the 
term of the academic course. 

Even in the scanning of verses, according to the English 
and American mode of practising it, the just quantity of the 
syllables is wholly neglected. Nothing more is done than to 
divide the line into the proper number of feet, and the feet 
into the due number of syllables, these being arbitrarily 
called long or short, as the case may require ; though the ear 
can discover no such distinction, or, more often, perceives 
the short to be long, and the long to be short. For an 
example, we need go no further than the two first feet of the 
first line of Virgil : — 

Arma vi | rumqué ca | 

The last syllable of both these dactyls is, by English and 
American scholars, pronounced long; in the first, the short 7 
of virum is changed to a diphthong ; in the second, the short a 
of cano receives the long sound of e. But to understand fully 
what fate the labored lines of Virgil must find in an American 
mouth, we have but to read the concluding observations on 
the pronunciation of penultimate and final syllables in the 
received Latin Grammar. 


‘* To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the quantities of their two last syllables only ; and the rules 
for the quantities of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for 
the occasional addition of enclitics. As these are generally mono- 
syllables, and, for the purpose of accentuation, are considered as 
parts of the words to which they are annexed, they cause the 
final syllable of the original word to become the penult of the 
compound. It is necessary, therefore, to learn the quantities of 
those final syllables only which end in a vowel.” 


Nothing more is necessary, then, in order to pronounce 
Latin, than to know the quantity of the penultimate syllable. 
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Nothing more is necessary in order to read correctly the elab- 
orated works of those poets whom,* as Cicero tells us, the laws 
of measure so strictly bound, that no syllable in their verse 
might be, even by a breath, longer or shorter than was fitting. 
Well might Mitford assert, that English scholars “seem 
resolved to confine the doctrine of quantity as something 
mysterious or cabalistical, to be locked up in the mind, and 
forbidden in practice.” 

Yet the whole subject of quantity is extremely simple, and 
may be easily comprehended by any boy of ten years old. 
The truth is, all these rules upon rules, and exceptions upon 
exceptions, would be superfluous, if children were taught 
from the beginning to pronounce Latin properly ;_ they 
would, in that case, never err in the quantity or accent of a 
word, any more than the Romans themselves did. Most of 
the general rules of quantity would, if the language were 
correctly pronounced, be deduced from it by the pupil him- 
self. For example, the rule which declares a diphthong to be 
long. If the learner had been accustomed to sound the two 
vowels of the diphthong, he would no more need to be told 
that a diphthong is longer than a simple vowel, than that two 
syllables are longer than one. But if, instead of pronouncing 
the diphthong as a double sound, he has been used to give to 
the broad, full sounds ae and oe, the sound of 2, the slen- 
derest of all the vowels, there is no diphthong there, and the 
rule, which at first seemed superfluous as a truism, now be- 
comes doubly superfluous from the want of any thing to 
which to apply it. But in truth, we understand by a diph- 
thong not two vowel sounds in one syllable, but two vowel 
characters written one into the other. So absolutely is this 
the case, and so coolly taken for granted to be so, that 
Walker talks, in all seriousness, of “‘ ocular diphthongs,” and 
diphthongs to the eye.”’ It must have been in prophetic vision 
of the fate his cherished language was hereafter to meet, that 
Cicero wrote, —‘‘ Omnium longitudinum et brevitatum in 
sonis, sicut acutarum graviumque vocum judicium, natura in 
auribus nostris collocavit ;”’ a truth which otherwise it had 
seemed the world hardly needed a Cicero to tell it. 





* Quos necessitas cogit, et ipsi numeri et modi, sic verba versu includere, ut 
nihil sit, ne spiritu quidem minimo, brevius aut longius quam necesse est. De 
Orat. L. IIL. ec. xlviii. 


VOL. LXVIII. — NO. 143. 39 
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Syllables were not arbitrarily called long or short by the 
ancients. ‘This distinction was founded on fact. Nor was it 
a nice distinction, perceptible only by a delicate ear; * the 
difference between a long vowel and a short one was as 
the difference between two and one. It is well known that 
the Romans anciently wrote the long vowels with two 
vowel characters, as amaabaamus, musaa (abl.) The gen- 
itive of Pompeius was written Pompei. ‘The temporal 
augments were originally written in full, as eedi, eemt, 
&c. This custom continued, according to Quintilian, until 
the time of Accius, and even somewhat later. Subsequently, 
for greater expedition in writing, one of the vowels was 
omitted, and the apex was placed over the remaining vowel, 
to mark the omission.+ ‘These contractions were made merely 
for the convenience of the scribe; the syllable lost nothing 
of its just quantity of sound in consequence. 

In order to read Latin, and especially Latin poetry, with 
propriety, it is necessary that each syllable of each word 
should receive its just measure of sound. Children should 
be taught to pronounce accurately, in this respect, from their 
first entrance into the study of Latin. ‘To facilitate this, it is 
desirable that, at least in all the books intended for the in- 
struction of youth, every long vowel should be marked as 
such. All these minute rules for finding the quantity of 
syllables would be extremely useful to an editor in this view, 
but it is surely superfluous for each individual to learn by 
rote a set of tedious rules, of which he is never to make any 
application, when, by a little pains in his early instruction, 
all that these are designed to teach might be familiarly known 
to him by practice. ‘Thus trained, the student would after- 
wards read Latin poetry, as the Romans themselves read it, 
without the aid of rules; and, if the composition of verses in 
a foreign and dead language be deemed a thing desirable, 





* Longam (syllabam) esse duorum temporum, brevem unius, etiam pueri sciunt. 
Quint. Inst. Orat. L. ix. 

t In the case of the 2 this mark of abbreviation was not used; the long or 
double z was denoted by a lengthened character; as in this line from an inscription 
of the time of Tiberius: 


NIL PRO/SVNT LACRIMAE NEC POSSVNT FATA MOVERI. 


The omission of a vowel character was also sometimes noted by a slight space 
and a mark like that of the acute accent; as in prosunt in the above line ; but 
this was not common. 
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even for this, he would have a guide within himself more 
unerring than any written laws. It is to be remembered, that 
the poets did not compose their verses by these rules of pros- 
ody, but in conformity with their own poetic sense. — Ante 
enim carmen ortum est, quam observatio carminis. — The 
rules were deduced from the writings of Greek and Roman 
poets; and were thus carefully elaborated at a later time, 
when the pronunciation having been corrupted, the ear alone 
could no longer judge of the harmony of ancient verse. 
Those, therefore, who were ambitious of writing after classic 
models, studied exactly the compositions of the ancient mas- 
ters. The labors of the expositors of ancient prosody are 
most valuable, since, by their help, the student may read the 
Greek and Roman poets ; but they are of use only so far as 
they are put in practice; enclosed within the covers of a 
book, or stowed away, with other scholastic lumber, in some 
unfurnished corner of the brain, they are absolutely valueless. 

Some difficulty may, perhaps, be at first experienced in 
restoring the just quantity of the syllables in Latin, arising 
from the fact that we are not, in our own language, accus- 
tomed to give the vowel sounds with any fulness or distinct- 
ness, except in syllables where the accent falling on a vowel 
compels us to make some slight rest upon it. Even in this 
case, we make the delay as short as possible; while, to an 
unaccented vowel, we allow barely that amount of sound 
which is necessary to give voice to the consonant which pre- 
cedes it. ‘The ancients gave to the long vowels their full 
measure of sound, even in their common discourse ; and so 
sensitive was the Roman ear to these distinctions of quantity, 
and so little license was permitted to the poets in this respect, 
that Cicero, speaking of the just, intuitive sense of harmony 
and number possessed even by those who were wholly igno- 
rant of the rules of versification, says that if, on the stage, the 
smallest offence was offered to the laws of measure, so that 
even a single syllable was made either shorter, or longer, 
than was just, the whole theatre clamored against it.* The 
moderns, not less than the ancients, are endowed with this 
discriminating sense ; but to enable them to exercise it upon 
Greek and Latin poetry, it is necessary that the just quantity 





* De Orat. L. III. c. 1. 
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of syllables should be exactly observed. The first step to- 
wards this must be the restoration ef the correct sounds of 
the vowels. 

It is a little remarkable, that while we alter the sounds of 
the Latin vowels to accommodate them to the supposed rule 
of pronunciation in our own language, we have a number of 
Latin words in common use antong us that still retain, by 
tradition, their original sound. Thus we pronounce the word 
dés always short in Latin, though we have in English dose, 
the same word with the same meaning; namely, something 
given. We give to the short 7 of 6260 the sound of the diph- 
thong az,* though we have the word 6zbber, which might 
have been a guide to the Latin word from which it is derived. 
The a of draco takes, in our pronunciation, the sound of the 
long €; yet our English dragon has preserved the sound and 
the short quantity of this vowel, and that without the hint of 
a double consonant. A child’s first book is still called his 
primer, though, to agree with the pretended rule of English 
pronunciation by which the 2 of primus is changed to a diph- 
thong, it ought to be called his praimer. The 7 of vinum, 
and also of our wine and vine, is made to suffer this change ; 
but the sound which this vowel originally had, both in the 
Latin and the English words, is still heard in the compounds 
vinegar and vineyard. 

It is not now easy to ascertain at precisely what period 
this corruption of the vowel sounds entered into the English 
pronunciation of Latin. The change probably took place, 
as in the English language itself, very gradually. It did not, 
however, escape the censure of English scholars. Many 
attempts were made, at various periods, first to arrest the 
progress of these corruptions, and afterwards to reform them. 
We find, scattered through the writings of men of letters of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, complaints of the 
deterioration of the pronunciation of Latin, and the incon- 
veniences resulting from it; this language no longer serving 
as a medium of oral communication between English scholars 
and those of the continent of Europe. From among those 
who have censured the barbarous pronunciation of Latin 
among their countrymen, and have desired to reform it, we 





* See first note on p. 439. 
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cannot select a higher authority than that of Milton. In the 
letter addressed by him to Mr. Hartlib on the subject of edu- 
cation, among the first rules which he lays down for the 
exercises of the pupils in his model school, is the following 
in regard to their instruction in Latin: 

“Their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct and clear pro- 
nunciation, as near as possible to the Italian, especially in vowels. 
For we Englishmen, being far northerly, do not open our mouths 
in the cold air wide enough to grace a Southern tongue, but are 
observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and 
inward ; so that to smatter Latin with an English tongue is as 
ill a hearing as Law- French.” 


Ainsworth does not neglect to call attention to this 
subject.* 

‘¢ With much reluctance, I remark that foreigners hold us little 
better than barbarians in many parts of pronunciation.” 

He particularly reprehends the neglect of the quantity of 
the vowels, and the “ depraved sound” of the c and g before 
ae, oe, e€, 2, and y. 

“The irregular and uncertain pronunciation of these letters 
proves often a great discouragement to those who desire to learn 
our tongue; and this, together with our different sound of the 
vowels, makes our Latin almost as unintelligible as our English. 

‘ This I leave to the consideration and redress of the 
learned schoolmasters of this kingdom, as well deserving it.” 


Philipps,t in his “‘ Method of teaching Languages,” pub- 
lished 1750, speaks of the very faulty and unpleasant man- 
ner in which Englishmen pronounce Latin. He describes 
his mode of teaching this language to a youth placed under 
his care, and tells us that he took “special care’? to wean 
him from his awkward manner of pronouncing. 

‘‘ He gave me a great deal of trouble for some months on this 
head; so that I had much ado to persuade him to open his 
mouth ; for he pronounced the vowels very badly, especially the 
aande; for instead of amo, he pronounced emo ; and when he 
pronounced emo, to buy, he called it imo; and instead of imo, 
yes, he said aimo.” 





*In the later school editions of his dictionary, the remarks on pronunciation 
have been omitted. 

T Philipps was preceptor to some of the princes of the royal family. He was a 
man of excellent classical attainments, it possessed, what was even then ‘rare 


among the scholars of England, a familiar acquaintance with many modern 


39* 


tongues. 
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Philipps speaks of this inelegant mode of pronouncing 
Latin as of a thing common, indeed, yet not, even in his 
time, universal. For he says, “ Many gentlemen in Eng- 
land still speak Latin like men, ore rotundo.” * 

The learned and able Dr. Foster, in his Essay on Accent 
and Quantity, animadverts upon the violence done to the 
quantity of the ancient languages by the English mode of 
pronunciation. After commenting on the attachment to 
quantity professed by modern scholars, he says : — 


‘¢ And yet this very quantity they do all (most of them with- 
out knowing it,) most grossly corrupt. This assertion, | am 
aware, is very repugnant to the prejudices of many persons, 
who have long flattered themselves with an opinion, that, in their 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin, they strictly adhere to the 
right quantity, and will therefore startle at the very mention of 
their violation of it. Yet this, 1 am persuaded, will appear to an 
attentive English reader, who shall make trial of a few lines, 
either in verse or prose, in any ancient author with this view. 
He will find, I believe, that he pronounceth as long every short 
penultimate of all dissyllables, and every short antepenultima of 
all polysyllables that have their penultima short too.” 


Mitford, in his “ Inquiry into the Principles of Harmony 
in Language,” published towards the close of the last century, 
points out the absurdity of introducing into the Latin the 
eccentric pronunciation of the English, represents its incom- 
patibility with the true quantity of syllables, and proposes 
the restoration of the ancient sounds of the vowels as still 
heard in the Italian. ‘These attempts at reform, however, 
had to encounter the opposition offered by the prejudices or 
vanity of those, who, educated under the old system, were 
unwilling to find themselves left behind by the progress of 
improvement. They were likewise distasteful to many per- 
sons engaged in the teaching of Latin, who found both their 
interest and their reputation for learning involved in the pro- 
posed change. Another obstacle was found in the very nar- 
row attainments of English scholars, “ many, or perhaps most, 
of the most learned of them,” as Mitford writes, ‘ being little 
aeanieitil with any living language but their own, and 








* The correct pronunciation of the Latin vowels was taught in Winchester Col- 
dle of the last century. 


lege until the mi 
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wholly unpractised in any other pronunciation.” This ob- 
stacle to reform probably no longer exists in England, and 
certainly cannot now impede it in our country. Our scholars 
are familiar with the languages and literature of continental 
Europe, and there are, indeed, few persons among us, who 
acquire a knowledge of the Latin, that do not add-to it, at 
least, that of the French and Italian. 

We quote Dr. Kraitsir’s views of the importance of the 
restoration of the pronunciation of Latin. 


‘It may still be well to answer the question, which indolence 
and a want of taste for truth so often put. Of what importance 
is this subject? If it is not enough to answer, that, in a universe 
which is a universe because it turns round one centre, the truth 
must be useful, because it is truth; we can but refer our reader 
to all we have said of the science of philology, and all we have 
implied. ‘The philosopher whose single aim is truth, and who 
devoutly believes that there is no fact which does not cover an 
infinite depth, no truth without infinite living consequences, will 
need nothing more. On the other hand, the man of the world 
and the tender mother will be satisfied to know, that the true 
pronunciation of languages brings out their intrinsic affinities, 
their approximation as they approach their origin in time, and 
their identification, at the centre of mind ; so that many languages 
can be learnt, when treated in this way, at once more rapidly 
and more thoroughly, than any one language can be acquired 
isolated, and consequently cut off from the principles of universal 
language. 

‘*¢ But a sufficient reason for recovering the true pronunciation 
of Latin is its beauty. ‘To put the vowel sounds in such harle- 
quin costume, as they are found in the English language, is a 
crime against Roman taste, which should terrify us with the ex- 
pected ghosts of a nation, so devoted to order and symmetry.” 


The difficulty of making this change is not so great as 
might be thought, even to those who have for years accus- 
tomed themselves to a false pronunciation. The reading 
Latin aloud, correctly, an hour or two a day, for a few 
weeks, will be quite sufficient to banish the old method from 
our regard. ‘The true sounds are so harmonious in them- 
selves, and so consistent with the genius and structure of the 
language, that they recommend themselves at once, both to 
the ear and the judgment. As they become familiar, we 
feel, for the’ first time, the dignity of Roman eloquence, the 
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melody of ancient verse. It is as if a shrivelled mummy had 
suddenly started into life and vigor, and re-indued itself with 
the bloom and charm of youth. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon this topic, because we 
wish to make the matter clearly understood by that large 
class of persons in this country, of intelligent and cultivated 
minds, who, yet, not having passed through the regular course 
of scholastic studies, are obliged, in the education of their 
children, to take things very much upon trust. If it be 
desirable that such a number of years, and these taken from 
that period of life most valuable for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, should be devoted to the study of the ancient lan- 
guages, it is surely desirable that, in compensation of all this 
toil, at least a knowledge of these languages should be 
acquired. 

There is no branch of education which stands in greater 
need of the quickening touch of reform, than the study of the 
ancient languages. It is freely allowed, both in this country 
and in England, that notwithstanding the disproportionate 
amount of time bestowed on the study of Latin, very few 
Latin scholars are formed. Yet the language itself certainly 
presents no greater difficulties now, than when it was readily 
spoken and written by all educated persons; nor is there any 
good reason why it should be a harder task to us, than to the 
Germans of the present time. The unsatisfactory result of 
our efforts is then to be attributed to the erroneous system of 
instruction. Nothing, it must be allowed, can be more wea- 
risome or pedantic than this system; nothing could be better 
adapted to disgust the learner with the study, before he 
reaches an age at which he could judge of its importance. 
Children of tender years are required to oppress their memo- 
ries with grammatical rules and disquisitions, which would 
tax severely a mature intellect. ‘These are so obscurely, 
often so inaccurately worded, that they are intelligible only 
when read by the light of a previous knowledge of the facts 
they pretend to expound. Many of these rules, when dis- 
robed of their cumbrous phraseology, appear mere truisms ; 
they are, in many cases, so trivial, so often resting on no other 
foundation than the whim of some ancient pedant, that they 
make us realize fully the good sense of Quintilian’s assertion, 
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that it is one of the first requisites of a grammarian, to know 
that there are things which are not worth the knowing. 

There is no reason, except the unnatural manner in which 
they are taught, that the ancient languages should be so much 
more difficult of acquirement than the modern. On the con- 
trary, as they are more regular, more complete in their gram- 
matical forms, and no longer subject to the empire of caprice, 
a knowledge of them may be acquired with greater ease and 
certainty. These languages are not dead; or, if dead, yet 
so choicely embalmed, that they miss of life only the power 
of growth and the chances of decay. 

Reform in matters connected with teaching, and especially 
the teaching of the ancient languages, has been impeded in 
this country by the superstitious deference we pay to the 
practice of the English universities, to which we are accus- 
tomed to look as to the well-heads of learning. In this con- 
nection, we may quote the words of Dr. Foster, himself a son 
of one of these time-honored institutions, and one of those 
whose scholarship has reflected honor on their Alma Mater. 
He speaks thus of the Academie auctoritas. 


‘** Although the name of a university be weighty and venera- 
ble, yet, when we consider it as consisting of fallible individuals, 
it greatly abates of that awe its name might otherwise inspire.” 


We make no quarrel with a respect for things old and estab- 
lished ; nor would we willingly see lessened that love and 
reverence with which our transplanted England turns to her 
elder home. But the European England of the nineteenth 
century has no more claim to this title of ‘the Old,” than 
ours of the Western world. ‘The relation in which these 
countries stand to one another is not that of parent and 
child, but that of brother to brother. It is for each to give 
and take mutual example of zeal for the cause of truth and 
progress ; it is for neither to form itself slavishly by the other. 
Let, rather, both turn to that venerable England, whose child- 
ren we, as they, truly are, and among whose sons we may 
find men on whose pattern it might, indeed, not misbecome 
us to model ourselves; men who looked to right, and not to 
custom ; who sought for truth, and did not ask after authority. 
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Art. IX.— Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. 
By E. G. Squier, A. M., and E. H. Davis, M. D. 
From the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
Published for the Authors. New York: Bartlett & Wel- 


ford. 4to. pp. xxxix. and 306. 


Tue volume before us worthily commences the series of 
the publications of the Smithsonian Institute. In its charac- 
ter and execution it does credit to the auspices under which 
it has appeared. ‘The subject to which it relates, besides 
being of great interest, and hitherto but little explored, is 
exclusively an American subject, but at the same time one 
that presents claims to the attention of scholars in other 
countries. ‘The researches and discoveries which the work 
details are not merely fitted to excite temporary wonder and 
surprise, but have an important bearing on the ancient history 
of our Continent, and the much vexed question of the origin 
and extent of the Mexican semi-civilization. 

For a long time it had been known, that there was a vast 
number of ancient earthworks spread over the western part 
of our country. But the ideas with regard to them were, for 
the most part, vague and confused. Ignorance and charla- 
tanism had combined to obscure the subject. It had not been 
understood, whether they were the remains of tribes of the 
present Indian race, or of some ancient and unknown people. 
Few of them had been carefully examined. ‘Their objects, the 
differences in their construction, their relation to ancient 
remains in other countries had never been studied. ‘The 
crowding occupations of frontier life allowed little attention to 
be devoted to these remains of the past, while the plough and 
the spade often aided the efforts of time to obliterate their traces. 

At length, Mr. Squier, with an enlightened zeal, deter- 
mined to investigate the extent and character of these works. 
In his researches, he was aided by Dr. Davis, of Ohio. 
They commenced their operations in the spring of 1845, and 
continued them, with slight intermission, until the summer of 
1847. They brought to their undertaking the qualities 
necessary to its successful accomplishment ; and the volume 
which contains the results of their labors gives evidence of 
their intelligence, energy, and accuracy. We shall attempt 
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to present, in a concise form, the more remarkable features 
of their investigations and discoveries. 

‘The ancient monuments of the Western United States,” 
says Mr. Squier, who is the writer of the volume, ‘“ consist 
for the most part of elevations and embankments of earth and 
stone, erected with great labor and manifest design.” In 
connection with these works are found relics of art, consisting 
of ornaments and utensils of various kinds, and formed of 
stone, copper, clay, shells, bone, and other substances. ‘They 
are spread over a vast extent of territory, from the Lakes on 
the North to the Gulf of Mexico on the South, and from the 
base of the Alleghanies on the East to the Rocky Mountains, 
and perhaps, but this is very doubtful, to the Pacific, on the 
West.* ‘They are by no means uniformly distributed over 
this immense district, but are found most numerous in the 
valleys of streams, or on the summits of the neighboring hills ; 
and it has been noticed in many cases, that they occur in 
great numbers near points which have become the sites of the 
most flourishing towns of the present inhabitants. 


‘‘ Nor is their magnitude less a matter of remark than their 
number. Lines of embankment, varying in height from five to 
thirty feet, and enclosing areas of from one to fifty acres, are 
common ; while enclosures of one or two hundred acres are far 
from infrequent. Occasional works are found enclosing as many 
as four hundred acres. ‘The magnitude of the area enclosed is 
not, however, always a correct index of the amount of labor 
expended in the erection of these works. A fortified hill in 
Highland county, Ohio, has one mile and five-eighths of heavy 
embankment ; yet it encloses an area of only about forty acres. 
A similar work on the Little Miami river, in Warren county, 
Ohio, has upwards of four miles of embankment, yet it encloses 
little more than one hundred acres. The group of works at the 
mouth of the Scioto river has an aggregate of at least twenty miles 





* Mr. Squier states in a note to the opening chapter, that “the mound-builders 
seem to have skirted the southern border of Lake Erie, and spread themselves in 
diminished numbers over the western part of the State of New York.” This 
opinion later investigations have led him to modify. In an interesting paper, read 
before the New York Historical Society and reported in the N. Y. Daily Tribune of 
January 3d, 1849, giving a brief description of the earthworks of New York, he 
says, “ [ am driven to a conclusion, little anticipated when I started upon my trip 
of exploration, that the earthworks of Western New York were erected by the 
Iroquois or their western neighbors, and do not possess an antiquity going very far 
back of the discovery.” 

+ For instance, at Marietta, Portsmouth, Cincinnati, &c., in Ohio; Frankfort in 
Kentucky ; St. Louis in Missouri. 
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of embankment ; yet the entire amount of land embraced within 
its walls does not probably much exceed two hundred acres.” 


Such are the embankments. 


‘* The mounds are of all dimensions, from those of but a few 
feet in height and a few yards in diameter, to those which, like 
the celebrated structure at the mouth of Grave Creek in Virginia, 
rise to the height of seventy feet, and measure one thousand feet 
in circumference at the base. ‘The great mound in the vicinity 
of Miamisburgh, Montgomery county, Ohio, is sixty-eight feet in 
perpendicular height, and eight hundred and fifty-two in circum- 
ference at the base, containing 311,353 cubic feet. The trun- 
cated pyramid at Cahokia, Illinois, has an altitude of ninety feet 
and is upwards of two thousand feet in circumference at the base. 
It has a level summit of several acres area. ‘The great mound 
at Selzerstown, Mississippi, is computed to cover six acres of 
ground. Mounds of these extraordinary dimensions are most 
common at the South, though there are some of great size at the 
North. ‘The usual dimensions are, however, considerably less 
than in the examples here given. The greater number range 
from six to thirty feet in perpendicular height, by forty to one 
hundred feet diameter at the base.” pp. 4, 5. 


These earth and stone works fall naturally into the two 
classes, of Enclosures and, Mounds. Mr. Squier has subdi- 
vided these clases under the heads of Enclosures for defence, 
and for sacred and miscellaneous purposes, and Mounds of 
Sacrifice, of Sepulture, and ‘Temple Mounds. In this division 
we shall follow him. ‘The enclosures vary as much in form 
as in size. 


‘¢‘ Perhaps the larger portion of them are regular in outline, 
the square and the circle predominating. The regular works are 
almost invariably erected on level river terraces, great care having 
evidently been taken to select those least broken. The irregular 
works are those which partake most of the character of defences, 
and are usually made to conform to the nature of the ground 
upon which they are situated, running along the brows of hills or 
cutting off the approaches to strong natural positions. ‘The square 
and the circle often occur in combination, frequently communi- 
cating with each other or with irregular works, directly, or by 
avenues consisting of parallel lines of embankment. Detached 
parallels are numerous.”’ p. 6. 


It is a fact well worth noting, as one from which an infer- 
ence may be drawn with regard to the state of knowledge 
among the builders of these works, that many of them are 
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geometrically perfect in shape, the squares and circles being 
accurate squares and circles, and in some cases polygonal 
works being equilateral. It is the more remarkable, as these 
works often embrace areas of many acres, and the embank- 
ments necessarily extend to great length. In connection 
with this fact, it is deserving of mention, that five works in the 
valley of the Scioto river, Ohio, exhibit a combination of the 
square and two circles of corresponding dimensions, the sides of 
each of the squares being ten hundred and eighty feet in length, 
and the diameters of the circles being a fraction over seven- 
teen hundred, and eight hundred feet respectively. 

The works which have a defensive character occupy, as 
has already been noticed, the strongest positions ; either upon 
the summits of hills difficult of access, or cutting off the penin- 
sulas and headlands formed by the rivers and large streams. 
The positions appear to have been chosen with great care. 
On the hills, they always occupy the highest points, and are 
never commanded by neighboring elevations. ‘‘ The embank- 
ment is thrown up along, and a little below, the brow of the 
hill, varying in height and solidity as the declivity is more or 
less steep and difficult of access.” Atthe entrances and the 
points most easily approached, the walls overlap each other ; 
and there are frequently interior lines of embankment. In 
many cases, a mound is situated near these points, within or 
without the walls, apparently to serve as a lookout, from 
which an approaching enemy might be observed. 

From the numerous descriptions of defensive works which 
are given by Mr. Squier, we select one which will convey a 
general idea of the features of the class. It is a work in High- 
land county, Ohio, known as Fort Hill. . ‘The defences 
occupy the summit of a hill which is five hundred feet above 
the bed of Brush creek at its base. Unlike the hills around 
it, this one stands detached and isolated.” ‘Its sides are 
steep and precipitous ; and except at one or two points, if not 
absolutely inaccessible, extremely difficult of ascent.”’ «The 
top of the hill is level and has an area of not far from fifty 
acres, which is covered with a heavy primitive forest of gigan- 
tic trees. One of these, a chestnut, standing on the embank- 
ment, measures twenty-one feet in circumference ; another, 
an oak, which also stood on the wall, though now fallen and 
much decayed, still measures twenty-three feet in circumfer- 

VOL. LXVIII. — NO. 143. 40 
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ence. All around are scattered the trunks of immense trees 
in every stage of decay; the entire forest presenting an 
appearance of the highest antiquity.” 


‘* Thus much for its natural features. Running along the edge 
of the hill is an embankment of mingled earth and stone, inter- 
rupted at intervals by gateways. Interior to this is a,ditch from 
which the material composing the wall was taken.* The length 
of the wall is eight thousand two hundred and twenty-four feet, 
or something over a mile and a half. In height, measuring from 
the bottom of the ditch, it varies from six to ten feet, though at 
some places it rises to the height of fifteen feet. Its average 
base is thirty-five or forty feet. It is thrown up somewhat below 
the brow of the hill, the level of the terrace being generally about 
even with the top of the wall, but in some places it rises consid- 
erably above. ‘The outer slope of the wall is more abrupt than 
that of the hill ; the earth and stones from the ditch, sliding down 
fifty or a hundred feet, have formed a declivity for that distance, 
so steep as to be difficult of ascent even with the aid which the 
trees and bushes afford. The ditch has an average width of not 
far from fifty feet; and in many places is dug through the 
sandstone layer upon which the soil of the terrace rests. The 
inner declivity of the ditch appears to have been terraced.” pp. 
14, 15. 

There are thirty-three openings in the wall, most of which 
appear to have been designed to let off the water which might 
otherwise accumulate in the ditch. ‘There are three depres- 
sions or ponds within the enclosure, the water in the largest 
of which, when full, must have covered nearly an acre. 


‘¢ Such are the more striking features of this interesting work. 
Considered in a military point of view, as a work of defence, it 
is well chosen, well guarded, and with an adequate force impreg- 
nable to any mode of attack practised by a rude or semi-civil- 
ized people. As a natural stronghold, it has few equals; and 
the degree of skill displayed, and the amount of labor expended 
in constructing its artificial defences, challenge our admiration 
and excite our surprise. With all the facilities and numerous 
mechanical appliances of the present day, the construction of a 
work of this magnitude would be no insignificant undertaking.” 


p. 16. 





* Lest it should occur to our readers that the builders of this work were no 
greater adepts in the art of military defence than one of our distinguished generals 
in the late war with Mexico is said to have been, it should be observed that, in 
building such a work on the slope of a hill, the earth would naturally be thrown 
from the inside, outwards. In the case of these ancient defensive works on level 
ground, the ditch is on the outside, 
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‘“‘ The evidence of antiquity afforded by the aspect of the for- 
est is worthy of more than a passing notice. Actual examina- 
tion showed the existence of not far from two hundred annual 
rings or layers to the foot, in the large chestnut tree already 
mentioned, now standing upon the entrenchments. This would 
give nearly six hundred years as the age of the tree. If to this 
we add the probable period intervening from the time of the 
building of this work and its abandonment, and the subsequent 
period up to its invasion by the forest, we are led irresistibly to 
the conclusion that it has an antiquity of at least one thousand 
years. But when we notice, all around us, the crumbling trunks 
of trees half hidden in the accumulating soil, we are induced to 
fix upon an antiquity still more remote.”  p. 16. 


There is a curious work built of stone on Duck river, Ten- 
nessee, cutting off a peninsula formed by the junction of two 
branches of the river. It encloses an area of thirty-two acres, 
and the labor in constructing it must have been enormous, as it 
appears that the walls are from eight to ten feet high, and 
sixteen feet in thickness at the base by five at the top. The 
wall, stretching across the point of the peninsula, is guarded 
by two ditches, one sixteen to twenty feet in width by six or 
eight in depth, and the other, in some places, seventy to 
eighty feet wide, and from twenty-five to thirty feet deep. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that almost invariably pro- 
vision seems to have been made for a supply of water within 
the walls of these works. ‘This fact, together with their vast 
size, leads to the supposition that they must have been used 
as the retreats of great numbers of people, obliged to with- 
stand a long siege, and that, perhaps, the largest of them 
may have been defences raised around the villages of the 
nation. 

Such are some of the principal features of these ancient 
defensive works. We now pass to the description of the 
sacred enclosures. 

The structure, the form, and the position of many of the 
earthworks conclusively prove, that they could not have been 
intended for defensive purposes ; and the situations in which 
they are found, and the character of the mounds which are 
associated with them, in most cases afford satisfactory evi- 
dence, that they were in some manner related to the religious 
observances of the people who erected them. 
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‘*‘ They are mostly regular in their structure, and occupy the 
broad and level river bottoms, seldom occurring upon the table 
lands, or where the surface of the ground is undulating or broken. 
They are usually square or circular in form ; sometimes they 
are slightly elliptical. Occasionally we find them isolated, but 
more frequently in groups. The greater number of the circles 
are of small size, with a nearly uniform diameter of two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred feet, and invariably have the ditch 
interior to the wall. ‘These have always a single gateway, open- 
ing oftenest to the east, though by no means observing a fixed 
rule in that respect. It frequently happens that they have one or 
more small mounds, of the class denominated sacrificial, within 
the walls. These small circles occasionally occur within larger 
works of a different character. Apart from these, numerous 
little circles, from thirty to fifty feet in diameter, are observed in 
the vicinity of large works. They consist of very slight embank- 
ments of earth, and have no entrances or passage-ways. It has 
been suggested, that these are the remains of ancient lodges or 
buildings. ‘The accounts which we have of the traces left of the 
huts of the Mandans and other Indians, at their deserted villages, 
render this supposition not improbable. It sometimes happens that 
we find small circles embracing large mounds; these can hardly 
be regarded as of the same character with that numerous class 
already noticed. “ 

‘The larger circles are oftenest found in combination with 
rectangular works, connected with them directly, or by avenues. 
Some of these circles are of great extent, embracing fifty or more 
acres. ‘They seldom have a ditch ; but whenever it occurs, it is 
interior to the wall. As in the case of the square and rectangu- 
lar works to which they are attached, (which, it is believed, 
never have ditches, exterior or interior,) the walls are usually 
composed of earth taken up evenly from the surface, or from 
large pits in the neighborhood. Evident care appears in all cases 
to have been exercised in procuring the material, to preserve the 
surface of the adjacent plain smooth, and as far as possible un- 
broken. ‘This fact is in itself almost conclusive against the sup- 
position of a defensive design, especially as we have abundant 
evidence that the mound-builders understood perfectly the value 
of the external fosse in their works of defence. ‘The walls of 
these works are for the most part comparatively slight, varying 
from three to seven feet in height. Sometimes they are quite 
imposing ; as in the case of the great circle at Newark, Licking 
county, Ohio; where, at the entrance, the wall from the bottom 
of the ditch has a vertical height of not far from thirty feet. The 
square or rectangular works attending these large circles are of 
various dimensions.” p. 48. 
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‘*¢ Another class of works, probably akin to those here noticed 
are the parallels, consisting of slight embankments, seven or eight 
hundred feet in length and sixty or eighty feet apart.” 


The variety of these works is so great that it would be 
impossible, from a detailed description of any one of them, to 
gain a general idea of the whole. The larger and more re- 
markable of them present also such a complication of embank- 
ments, that it would be difficult, without the assistance of the 
admirable plates by which they are illustrated in the volume 
before us, to give an intelligible account of their construction. 
The work at Newark, referred to in the extract above quoted, 
covers an extent of about two miles square, and exhibits a 
combination of all the different forms which have been des- 
cribed. A still more remarkable work near Portsmouth, at 
the confluence of the Ohio and Scioto rivers, consists of three 
divisions or groups, extending for eight miles along the Ohio 
river, and connected by parallel lines of embankment, meas- 
uring about four feet in height by twenty feet base. ‘The 
walls of the principal works are about twelve feet high by 
about thirty-five or forty feet base. In the whole, there are 
upwards of twenty miles of embankment. 

The number and magnitude of such works convey a strik- 
ing impression of the character of thew builders; of their 
populousness, their power, and their spirit of combined action. 

A singular class of earthworks has been met with at the 
West, the object of which is not understood. It consists of 
graded ways, which are found proceeding from one river 
terrace to another, or from the terraces to the banks of the 
rivers. A work of this description occurs in Piketon, Ohio. 
“It consists,” says Mr. Squier, “of a graded ascent from the 
second to the third terrace, the level of which is here seven- 
teen feet above that of the former. The way is ten hundred 
and fifty feet long, by two hundred and fifteen wide at one 
extremity, and two hundred and three feet wide at the other, 
measured between the bases of the banks.”” ‘The embank- 
ments upon the outside, vary from five to eleven feet in 
height, while at the lower extremity upon the inside they are 
twenty-two feet high. It is a little curious, that the easy 
ascent thus formed has been made use of in the construction 
of a turnpike which now passes between these walls. ‘“ From 

40* 
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the end of the right-hand wall, upon the third terrace, extends 
a low line of embankment, (now much obliterated by the 
construction of the turnpike,) two thousand five hundred and 
eighty feet long, leading towards a group of mounds,” and 
connected with another line of embankment of less length. 
We must wait for further investigations to explain the object 
of a work exhibiting so great labor, and the relation in which 
it stands to the others we have described. 

A few earthworks have been found in the Ohio valley, 
which do not come under the head of enclosures, and yet 
which cannot technically be designated as mounds. ‘They 
are erections of earth in the form of animals, clearly distinct 
from the animal-shaped works occurring in some of the North- 
Western States, and of which we shall have to speak here- 
after, but like them difficult to account for in respect to their 
origin and their object. ‘The most extraordinary work of this 
kind which has yet been discovered is what is called the 
Great Serpent, in Adams county, Ohio. It is situated on the 
summit of a hill; the head rests near one end, while the body 
stretches back in snake-like undulations for seven hundred feet, 
the tail terminating in a triple coil. The embankment of 
which it is formed is about five feet in height by thirty feet 
base at the centre of the body, but diminishing somewhat 
toward the head and tail. 


‘‘ The entire length if extended would be not less than a thou- 
sand feet...... The neck of the serpent is stretched out and 
slightly curved, and its mouth is opened wide, as if in the act of 
swallowing or ejecting an oval figure which rests partially within 
the distended jaws. ‘This oval is formed by an embankment of 
earth without any perceptible opening, and is perfectly regular 
in outline, its transverse and conjugate diameters being one hun- 
dred and sixty and eighty feet respectively... . . Upon either side 
of the serpent’s head extend two small triangular elevations ten 
or twelve feet over. They are not high, and although too dis- 
tinct to be overlooked, are yet too much obliterated to be satis- 
factorily traced.” p. 97. 


The coincidence is striking between the form of this 
remarkable work and those superstitions both of the ancient 
world and of the Mexicans, in which the serpent appears as 
a symbol of divinity or an object of worship. 

In Licking county, Ohio, is another work of a similar 
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character. It is a rude representation of a lizard. The 
figure is about two hundred and fifty feet long by forty wide, 
the legs extending on each side thirty-six feet. ‘The frame- 
work is coniposed of stones of considerable size. ‘The super- 
structure is of fine clay, which seems to have been brought 
from a distance, as no signs of excavation are apparent in 
the vicinity.” 

Such are these “ wild enormities of ancient magnanimity.” 
No other works resembling them have as yet been discovered 
in Ohio or the Southern States. We can only speculate on 
their origin and object. Nothing is known with regard to 
them but their existence. 

The investigations of Mr. Squier having been confined to 
the Middle States, his work furnishes comparatively scanty 
information in respect to the ancient remains in other parts of 
the country. The facts concerning them which he has been 
able to collect are, however, of so interesting a nature, that 
it is much to be hoped that he may extend his researches 
through the Northern and Southern States, or that his ex- 
ample may incite others, more favorably situated, to under- 
take the necessary investigations. 

The character of the ancient monuments in the Southern 
States seems to differ essentially from that of those which we 
have already described. Very few, in comparison with their 
great number, seem to have been erected for defensive pur- 
poses. Few enclosures of any kind occur, but in their place 
are found mounds of various forms, distinguished for their 
extraordinary regularity and great size. ‘The truncated pyra- 
mid having a graded ascent to the top, and strikingly resem- 
bling, if not identical in shape with, the Mexican teocalli, is 
a form of frequent occurrence. ‘The great mound at Seltzer- 
town, Mississippi, ‘ consists of a truncated pyramid six hun- 
dred feet long by about four hundred broad at its base, cov- 
ering nearly six acres of ground. Its sides correspond ver 
nearly with the four cardinal points, its greatest length being 
from east to west. It is forty feet in perpendicular height, 
and is surrounded by a ditch at its base of variable dimen- 
sions, but averaging perhaps ten feet in depth. It is ascended 
by graded avenues. ‘The area on the top embraces about 
four acres.”” ‘There are upon it ten mounds; two of large 
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size, represented to be nearly forty feet high, and eight much 
smaller.* 

We must conclude, from the form of this and other similar 
works, that they were the sacred places, the temples, of their 
founders. We shall refer again to the inference to be drawn 
from their resemblance to the religious structures of Central 
America and Mexico. 

The remains in the North Western States, so far as they 
have been examined, offer features entirely peculiar. It is 
doubtful whether enclosures for defence exist, and lines of 
embankment of any sort are rare. ‘The ground, however, has 
been little explored, so that we possess too few facts at 
present to admit any positive generalization. ‘The tract of 
country lying between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, 
through which the great Indian trail passes, is crowded with 
curious remains. ‘They consist of elevations of earth, of 
diversified outline and various size, for the most part consti- 
tuting effigies of birds, beasts, reptiles, and of the human 
form ; but often circular, quadrangular, and of oblong shape.” 
Although very frequently extending to more than a hundred 
feet in length, they are rarely elevated more than one or two 
feet above the ground. ‘They are seldom found isolated, but 
generally in groups arranged in various figures. Sometimes 
they are placed one after the other in long succession, on the 
level prairie ; and sometimes in circular or irregular clusters. 
Most of the groups have one or more conical mounds con- 
nected with them, from which the whole collection of works 
may be overlooked. 

Some of these works have been excavated, and have been 
found to contain human remains, while others have been 
opened without affording traces of any deposit. It is not 
unlikely that the existing tribes of Indians have used these 
earthworks as burial places; and that the bones which have 
been found have been placed in them within a comparatively 
recent period. However this may be, we are as yet entirely 
unable to explain the purposes of these curious works. ‘They 





* This curious feature is found in many of the ancient Mexican religious works. 
See Prescott, Conquest of Mexico, vol. i. p. 72; and it presents a general coinci- 
dence with the shape of many of the sacred structures of India and China. 
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present an enigma to be solved, if at all, only by careful and 
extended research. 

We have deferred thus long the account of the mounds of 
the Ohio valley, that we might speak of them in connection 
with the relics of art which have been found in them. There 
is as yet no accurate account of the similar relics found in 
other portions of the country. 

We have already noticed, generally, the great number of 
these mounds and their various dimensions. Like the en- 
closures, they are formed of earth, and, in some rare cases, of 
stone or clay, which must have been brought from a distance. 
They are situated, for the most part, within or near enclo- 
sures, though in some cases they are detached far from any 
other work. ‘Till a late period, they have been believed to 
have served no other purpose than as places of sepulture ; 
but the investigations of Mr. Squier have brought to light 
many curious facts, which prove that a comparatively small 
proportion of them are mounds of sepulture. The first class, 
according to Mr. Squier’s arrangement, is that of the Altar or 
Sacrificial mounds. These occur only within, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of enclosures, and are distinguished by two 
very remarkable circumstances. First, they are what, for 
want of a better term, may be called stratified. 

Secondly ; they cover altars of burned clay or stone, “on 
which are deposited various remains, which in all cases have 
been more or less subjected to the action of fire.” 

The stratification always conforms to the convex outline of 
the mound ; and gives evidence of great care in their erection, 
by its regularity and completeness. 

The altars are of various symmetrical shapes. ‘ Some are 
small, measuring barely two feet across, while others are fifty 
feet long by twelve or fifteen feet wide. ‘The usual dimen- 
sions are from five to eight feet.”” They appear, for the most 
part, to have been modelled of fine clay, and are usually 
burned hard, sometimes to the extraordinary depth of ten, 
fifteen, and even twenty inches. Some altars have been 
found but slightly burned, and it is remarkable that these are 
destitute of remains. The altars usually rest on the surface 
of the earth, or are raised slightly above it, on a layer of 
sand. 

In a mound near Chillicothe, seven feet high by fifty-five 
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base, a shaft five feet square was sunk from the apex. It 
passed first through a layer of coarse gravel and pebbles of a 
foot in thickness, then through a stratum of earth about two 
feet thick. Beneath this occurred an even layer of sand, a 
little over an inch in thickness. ‘Then came another deposit 
of earth eighteen inches deep, succeeded by another layer of 
sand ; this was followed by a similar deposit of earth above 
one of sand, which rested on still another stratum of earth, a 
few inches thick, beneath which was an altar, or basin of 
burnt clay. 

This altar was perfectly round. On the outside, it meas- 
ured nine feet in diameter. It was hollowed in the middle, 
and the cup was five feet across. Its greatest height was 
twenty inches. 


** The body of the altar,”’ says Mr, Squier, “* was burned through- 
out, though in a greater degree within the basin, where it was so 
hard as to resist the blows of a heavy hatchet, the instrument re- 
bounding as if struck upon a rock. ‘The basin, or hollow of the 
altar was filled up evenly with fine dry ashes, intermixed with which 
were some fragments of pottery, of an excellent finish, and orna- 
mented with tasteful carvings on the exterior. One of the vases 
of elegant model, taken in fragments from this mound, has been 
nearly restored. A few convex copper discs, much resembling 
the bosses used upon harnesses, were also found. Above the 
deposit of ashes, and covering the entire basin, was a layer of 
silvery or opaque mica, in sheets, overlapping each other; upon 
which, immediately over the centre of the basin, was heaped a 
quantity of burned human bones, probably the amount of a single 
skeleton, in fragments. The layer of mica and calcined bones, 
it should be remarked, to prevent misapprehension, were peculiar 
to this individual mound, and were not found in any other of the 
class.” p. 145. 


About two feet below the surface of this mound, a human 
skeleton was found; and in many other mounds that were 
opened, skeletons were found resting near the summit. The 
strata are always broken and confused above them, showing 
‘ that they have been buried since the completion of the 
mound. In relation to this point, Mr. Squier says : — 


‘It is a fact well known, that the existing tribes of Indians, 
though possessing no knowledge of the origin or objects of the 
mounds, were accustomed to regard them with some degree of 
veneration. It is also known, that they sometimes buried their 
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dead in them, in accordance with their almost invariable custom 
of selecting elevated points and the brows of hills as their ceme- 
teries.”” p. 145. 


A long mound, situated very near to that which we have 
described, presented, upon being excavated, several features 
of much interest. ‘The altar, owing to its great size, was not 
completely uncovered, but enough was exposed to show that 
it must have been about sixty feet long, while its breadth at 
the base was fifteen feet, and eight feet at the top. Near 
the centre of the altar, two partitions were carried across it 
transversely, forming a small basin about eight feet square. 
Within this the relics which had been deposited in the mound 
were found. 


‘** Upon penetrating the altar,” says Mr. Squier, “ (a task of no 
little difficulty in consequence of its extreme hardness) to ascer- 
tain its thickness, it was found to be burned to the depth of 
twenty-two inches. This could hardly be accounted for by the 
application or continuance of any degree of heat from above, 
and was therefore the occasion of some surprise. A more 
minute examination furnished the explanation. It was found that 
one altar had been built upon another ; as if one had been used 
for a time, until from defect or other causes, it was abandoned, 
when another was recast upon it. The process had been repeated 
three times, the outline of each successive layer being so distinct 
as to admit of no doubt as to its cause. The partitions were con- 
structed subsequently to the erection of the altar, as is evidenced 
from the fact that they were scarcely burned through.” p. 150. 


An even layer of earth was heaped up to the height of the 
partitions, all over the altar, and upon this were traces of 
numerous pieces of wood, four or five feet long and six or 
eight inches thick. ‘They had been somewhat burned, and 
the carbonized surface had preserved their casts in the hard 
earth, although the wood had entirely decayed. ‘They had 
been heaped over while glowing, for the earth around them 
was slightly baked.”” ‘The remains which were found on the 
altar were very numerous and of great variety. They had 
evidently been subjected to an intense heat, which had cracked 
to pieces the articles of pottery and most of those of stone, so 
that from more than a bushel of pieces of quartz and manga- 
nese garnet, which had been formed into “ spear heads,” only 
four perfect specimens were recovered. A single arrow point 
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of obsidian * was found, and a number chipped out of limpid 
quartz. 


** One of these was four inches in length, and all were finely 
wrought. Judging from the quantity of fragments, some fifty or 
a hundred of these were originally deposited on the altar. 
Among the fragments were some large pieces of the same 
material, shaped like the blade of a knife. ‘Two copper gravers 
or chisels, one measuring six, the other eight inches in length, 
also twenty or more tubes formed of thin strips of copper, an 
inch and a quarter long by three-eighths of an inch diameter, 
were found among the remains. A large quantity of pottery, 
much broken up, enough perhaps to have formed a dozen vessels 
of moderate size, was also discovered. ‘Two vases have been 
very nearly restored. ‘They resemble, in material and form, 
those already mentioned, and have similar markings on their 
exterior. Also a couple of carved pipes; one of which, of beau- 
tiful model and fine finish, is cut out of a stone closely resembling, 
if indeed not identical with, the Potomac marble, of which the 
columns of the hall of the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton are made. ‘The other is a bold figure of a bird, resembling 
the toucan, cut in white limestone.” p. 151. 


The appearance of the basin upon which these remains were 
lying, gave evidence that human bones had been burnt upon it. 

In the character of this altar and the remains which rested 
upon it, we again, as In so many instances, meet with facts 
for which we are unable to account. We are at a loss 
to conjecture what could have been the object in forming 
one altar over another, or why divisions, such as have been 
found in no other case, should have finally been made within 
the basin. Still more curious is the question which the cal- 
cined bones upon this and other altars suggest. Were the 
bodies of the dead burned here? or were living victims com- 
mitted to the flames upon these altars, in obedience to a 
horrid superstition? ‘The human sacrifices of the ancient 
Mexicans may countenance the latter supposition. 

Among the great number of mounds of this class which 
were examined, no two presented the same features in detail. 
Each had points of interest peculiar to itself. ‘The character 
of the relics found upon the altars was extremely various, 





* We believe that obsidian is not found 7 situ north of the volcanic region of 
Mexico on this continent. 
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though it was noticed as a curious feature, that upon partic- 
ular altars some one article seemed often to predominate. 
Thus, in several instances, remains of pottery, accompanied 
by little else, were found; in another instance, not far from 
two hundred pipes carved in stone were discovered on a small 
altar; these were accompanied by pearl and shell beads, and 
numerous articles of copper. ‘The number of these pipes, how- 
ever, was not so remarkable as the beauty and skill with which 
they were formed. The bowls were carved figures of animals. 


** All of them,” says Mr. Squier, “are executed with strict 
fidelity to nature, and with exquisite skill. Not only are the 
features of the various objects represented faithfully, but their 
peculiarities and habits are in some degree exhibited. The otter 
is shown in a characteristic attitude, holding a fish in his mouth ; 
the heron also holds a fish; and the hawk grasps a small bird in 
‘his talons, which it tears with its beak. ‘The panther, the bear, 
the wolf, the beaver, the otter, the squirrel, the raccoon, — the 
hawk, the heron, crow, buzzard, swallow, paroquet, toucan, and 
other indigenous and southern birds, —the turtle, frog, toad, 
rattlesnake, etc., are recognized at first glance.” p. 153. 


These are the most remarkable relics which have been 
found in the mounds. ‘Their character is so striking, and leads 
to such valuable conclusions with regard to the progress of 
art among the mound builders, that we shall speak of them 
again hereafter. 

One of the mounds which was opened presented in place 
of the usual sand strata a layer of large flat stones. The 
altar itself was formed of earth faced with slabs of stone of 
regular form and thickness, and fitted closely together. In 
another mound which presented various features of great inter- 
est, the basin of the altar, measuring seven feet in diameter, 
was paved with the utmost precision with small round stones. 
They were firmly laid in the sand and presented a regular 
and uniform surface. Upon them rested a thin layer of char- 
coal and burned human bones. “ ‘Ten well wrought copper 
bracelets were also found, placed in two heaps, five in each, 
and encircling some calcined bones, — probably those of the 
arms upon which they were originally worn.” ‘These two 
mounds are the only ones, as yet described, which possess 
altars of stone. 

Another mound presented features of such anomalous char- 

VOL. LXVIII.—NO. 143. 41 
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acter as to lead to some doubts whether it should be referred 
to this class. 


‘* It has two sand strata ; but instead of an altar there are two 
layers of discs chipped out of hornstone, some nearly round, 
others in the form of spear-heads. They are of various sizes, 
but are for the most part about six inches long, by four wide, and 
three quarters of an inch or an inch in thickness. They were 
placed side by side, a little inclining, and one layer resting imme- 
diately upon the other. Out of an excavation six feet long by 
four feet wide, not far from six hundred were thrown. The 


deposit extends beyond the limit of the excavation on every 
side.” p. 158. 


But we must leave this class of mounds, although we have 
by no means exhausted the points of interest in Mr. Squier’s 
chapter upon them. We pass to the Mounds of Sepulture. 
Scattered over the country which the mound builders occu- 
pied, these monuments occur in almost numberless profusion, 
sometimes standing isolated and solitary, sometimes in close 
connection with other works. Numerous, however, as they 
are, they were not the burial places of the nation, but the 
tombs of single favored individuals. Only one of them, the 
celebrated Grave Creek Mound on the banks of the Ohio, has 
been found to contain more than a single skeleton of the 
ancient race. ‘The forms of burial throughout the nation 
seem to have varied but slightly. ‘The body was enveloped 
in bark or coarse matting, of which the dust now alone 
remains, or placed in a rude sarcophagus of wood, which, 
although long since crumbled away, has left its impression in 
the earth which surrounded it. In a few instances, a sepul- 
chral chamber has been found built up of stones. Works of 
art of various kinds were deposited with the dead. Brace- 
lets and other personal ornaments were most common. Some- 
times weapons and vases of pottery have been found, and 
often large sheets of mica cut into regular forms lie in _pro- 
fusion about the skeletons. ‘These remains are alone un- 
changed by time; the skeletons themselves crumble into dust 
under the slightest touch, like those of the royal inhabitant of 
the Etruscan tomb. From all the mounds of this class which 
were opened only one perfect skull could be recovered.* 





* Mr. Squier states that “in the barrows of the ancient Britons, entire well 
preserved skeletons are found, although possessing an undoubted antiquity of at 
least eighteen hundred years.’ 


’ 
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In most of these sepulchral mounds, a layer of charcoal 
has been found a few feet below their surface. It varies in 
extent in different cases, “and would seem to indicate,” says 
Mr. Squier, ‘ that sactifices were made for the dead, or foneral 
rites of some description, in which fire performed a part, cele- 
brated. This is further confirmed by the fact that fragments 
of bones, and some few stone implements have been discov- 
ered in the layer of charcoal. ‘The fire in every case was 
kept burning for a very little time, as is shown from the lack 
of ashes, and by the slight traces of its action left on the 
adjacent earth. That it was suddenly heaped over while 
glowing is also certain.” 

In a few cases, it has appeared that the body of the dead 
was placed upon a funeral pile and burned, before being 
covered by the earth. No sign distinguishes the tomb of the 
chief, or the priest. The heap of earth preserves no record 
of the name or title of its occupant. His hope of an immor- 
tal remembrance is fulfilled, but his memory has perished. 

Another chapter has been added to the history of urn- 
burial by discoveries made in some of the Southern States. 
Earthen vases have been found within mounds, buried beneath 
the level surface of the earth, containing human remains, gen- 
erally, but not always, burned. When unburned, the skele- 
ton appears to have been packed in the vase after the flesh 
had been decomposed. In the mounds near Camden in 
South Carolina, ranges of these vases have been disinterred ; 
while in other places in Carolina and Georgia they have been 
found in still greater number. We must wait, however, for 
further investigations to determine over what extent of coun- 
try this method of burial pre vailed, and to show what infer- 
ences may be drawn from it in regard to the state of civili- 
— among the Southern mound “builders. 

e have “already noticed the temple or sacred mounds of 
Bi A a States. As we proceed northward this class of 
mounds becomes of more and more rare occurrence. ‘Their 
distinctive features are, however, clearly marked. The great 
truncated mound at Cahokia, Illinois, is even more remarka- 
ble than that of Selzertown, Mississippi. Its form is that of 
a parallelogram, seven hundred feet long by five hundred 
wide at the base. It is ninety feet in height. Upon one 
side is a terrace, to which a graded ascent leads up. Many 
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years ago, by a strange chance, this terrace became the gar- 
den of the monks of La Trappe. The investigations with 
respect to these temple mounds have, as it were, just begun. 
Much more remains to be done than has already been accom- 
plished, and there can be no doubt that the result of a 
thorough examination of them will be of great interest and 
value in showing the relations between the works of the 
ancient inhabitants of the different portions of the continent, 
and their comparative advance in civilization. 

Many mounds have been examined in the course of the 
researches in Ohio, which, from some anomaly in their con- 
struction, do not appear to belong to any of the classes before 
described. One of the most curious of them presented the 
features both of an altar and sepulchral mound, while it 
possessed some points entirely peculiar to itself. Other 
mounds have been found composed of closely compacted 
ashes mingled with bits of charcoal and burned bones. “ It 
has been suggested that these mounds were composed of the 
ashes of the dead, burned elsewhere, but finally thus heaped 
together.” 

Some small mounds have been observed, composed alto- 
gether of small stones. ‘These differ entirely from the rude 
heaps of stones which are scattered through our country, and 
which are doubtless to be ascribed to the modern Indians. A 
large heap near Chilicothe, measuring one hundred and six 
feet in length, by sixty in width, and between three and four 
in height, was opened by throwing the stones out from the 
centre without disclosing any remains. 

The last class of mounds is that of the mounds of obser- 
vation. ‘These are found on the tops of hills, and on other 
commanding points, their object being suggested by their 
position. The signs of fire which still mark some of them 
would seem to show that beacon fires were lighted upon them 
to give notice of approaching danger, and they are oftentimes 
so placed that the flames might have been seen for many 
miles around. Still, even this supposition must be received 
with doubt. 

We have already had occasion to speak of some of the 
remains of ancient art which have been found in the mounds ; 
and we shall now, following as usual Mr. Squier’s text, pro- 
ceed to describe some of them more particularly. They 
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have only been found either with the dead or upon the altars 
before described ; and such articles alone have been recov- 
ered as have been able to resist the decaying influence of 
time. Articles of pottery, bone, ivory, shell, stone, and metal 
remain unchanged, while those of wood or cloth have left 
nothing but their dust and their impressions to show that they 
once existed. 

The specimens of pottery which have been recovered 
have been found only within the altar mounds, and always in 
fragments. It has been possible very nearly to restore a few 
of the vessels so as not only to preserve their graceful forms, 
but to show the character of the ornaments upon their sides. 
‘They very far surpass in elegance and beauty of finish any 
of the pottery of the existing Indian tribes, and resemble in 
their general appearance the works of the ancient Mexicans 
and Peruvians. ‘They are, for the most part, made of a fine 
clay with a slight silicious intermixture, and present the 
appearance of having been moulded by the hand alone. 
Many of them are of such delicacy, and of so small size, that 
they can have been intended only for some rare service ; 
the greater number, however, are comparatively coarse and 
large. 

A few terra-cottas have been found in the mounds; others 
have been ploughed up at the South, where they are said to be 
abundant. Many of them are pipes shaped into the forms of 
animals or human heads. Some years ago an article of baked 
clay was found near Nashville, Tennessee, shaped into a 
caricatured likeness of a human head, and containing six 
small clay balls, which must have been inserted before the 
burning of the plaything. But however curious these scat- 
tered images may be in themselves, they have not as yet been 
collected in sufficient numbers to admit of any conclusions in 
regard to the progress cf the arts of design among this ancient 
people. 

The only metals which appear to have been worked by 
the mound builders are copper and silver, and the latter has 
been found in only a single undoubted instance. Galena in 
its native state, has been discovered in considerable quantities 
in the mounds. The use of iron seems to have been unknown ; 
nor did the mound builders possess the knowledge of smelting 


copper, or alloying it with tin, after the manner of the Mex- 
41 * 
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icans, to give it an artificial hardness. They appear to have 
worked it cold, and to have shaped their copper instruments 
by simple hammering. This is the more strange, as the heat 
upon the altars was often so great as to melt the articles 
which were placed upon them, a circumstance which could 
hardly have escaped the notice of their builders. 

There is no doubt that the mines of Lake Superior were 
extensively worked by this forgotten people. ‘The miners of 
the present day have found traces of their excavations and 
the remains of their implements, while the copper articles 
rescued from the mounds of Ohio, have proved upon examin- 
ation to be made of the mineral from the Lakes. Axes and 
gouges, drills, gravers, spear-heads, and knives of this metal, 
some of them highly finished, are among the implements which 
have been found in the mounds ; and polished copper brace- 
lets, gorgets, round discs, buttons, and beads, were ornaments 
with which the mound builders decorated themselves. 

It would be impossible here to enumerate in detail the 
various articles of stone, shell, and bone, some of them 
designed for use, some for ornament, some uniting both these 
objects, and some whose purpose can only be conjectured, 
which have been discovered by the explorer of the mounds. 
Many stone weapons, arrow-points, spear and club heads, axes 
and knives, were laid by the side of the dead warrior, or thrown 
upon the burning altar. Peaceful and domestic implements and 
ornaments were also often buried. Stone pestles and pipes, 
long tubes of a fine grained slate and limestone, beautifully 
polished, and drilled with exquisite precision ; needles and 
awls of bone ; myriads of beads, the use of which must have 
been as extended among this ancient nation as among the 
modern Indians, of every shape and size, and made of shell, 
‘bone, the tusks of animals, and very many even of pearls, are 
some of the articles which have been disinterred. 

The perforated teeth of the wild cat and the wolf, and 
plates of mica cut into various forms, which may have been 
hung as ornaments upon the dress, occur not unfrequently. 
Many ornaments of carved and polished stone, perforated 
with fine holes, have been met with, which, according to their 
shape, may be supposed to have been used for pendants and 
gorgets. 

But by far the most curious and interesting class of relics 
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are the sculptures. We have already quoted Mr. Squier’s 
account of those which were found in one of the altar mounds, 
but they deserve a more detailed description. The mound 
builders had advanced beyond the mere rudiments of. art. 
Their sculptures, although simple in design, exhibit the great- 
est fidelity to nature and delicacy of execution. ‘They sur- 
pass in these respects any similar works of semi-civilized 
nations with which we are acquainted. ‘They exhibit none 
of those extravagances, the caricatures of nature, in which 
the art of such nations usually indulges itself. They give 
evidence of careful observation and refinement of taste. The 
skill of the artist was chiefly exhibited in the construction 
and ornament of the pipe; indeed, scarcely any sculptures 
are noticed which were not designed to form this implement.* 
It is not too much to infer, that the pipe. held the same im- 
portant place with the mound builders as with the Indians 
of the present day. 

Among the great variety of figures found in the mounds, 
four only represent the human head. Other sculptures of the 
head have been found, however, in such position as to leave 
little doubt that they are the work of the mound builders. 
The general accuracy of the sculptured representations of 
animals justifies us in believing these heads to be faithful co- 
pies of nature and to present with accuracy the features of 
this dead race. We learn from them that the mound build- 
ers tattooed or painted their faces, that they sometimes wore 
rings in their ears, sometimes pearls in a fillet around their 
heads. We are brought, as it were, face to face with them, 
and buried long as they have been, we find that they pos- 
sessed characteristics of feature which mark them as one of 
the branches of the great American family of nations. 

The sculptures of animals embrace many of the species 
which are now found within the region of the mounds. ‘They 
rival the modern bronzes of Paris in their animation and 





* The shape of the ancient pipes differed widely from that of those now in use, 
and can hardly be understood without an engraving. We give Mr. Squier’s 
description. “They are always carved from a single piece, and consist of a flat, 
curved base, of variable length and width, with the bowl rising from the centre of 
the convex side. From one of the ends, and communicating with the hollow of 
the bowl, is drilled a small hole which answers the purpose of a tube; the corres- 
ponding opposite division being left for tle manifest purpose of holding the imple- 
ment to the mouth.” p. 228. 
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accuracy. ‘The hawk is found tearing a small bird, the 
swallow just springing forward for his flight, the tufted heron 
striking a fish. “Nothing” says Mr. Squier, speaking of 
this last figure, ‘‘can surpass the truthfulness and delicacy of 
the sculpture.” The minutest feathers are shown ; the articu- 
lations of the legs of the bird, the gills, fins, and scales of the 
fish, are all represented ; yet this miniature figure forms part 
of a pipe which, in its greatest dimensions, is but four inches 
by two. 

Thus we might go on through the long list of birds and 
reptiles ; but the examples we have selected will serve to 
give an idea of the general characteristics of the other sculp- 
tures. One important fact, however, is still to be noticed. 
Not only are the animals of the region of the mounds repre- 
sented, but in two, and perhaps more, instances animals which 
could never have inhabited that part of the country are sculp- 
tured with equal accuracy and spirit. Seven representations 
of the manitus, or sea cow, have been taken from the Ohio 
mounds. ‘This animal is found only in tropical waters. It is 
rarely met with on the coast and in the rivers of Florida, and, 
we have the highest authority for stating, that it can never 
have occupied much more extended limits on what is now 
the coast of the United States. Sculptures of the toucan, 
also, a bird known only to the tropics, and rarely occurring 
even so far north as Mexico, have been found with the other 
figures in the Western mounds. We shall speak hereafter 
of the inferences to be drawn from these and other analogous 
facts. 

With the present appliances of art, it is difficult to con- 
ceive the amount of labor which must have been bestowed 
upon these sculptures to give them their accuracy of form 
and beauty of execution. ‘The first slow process must have 
been to rub or grind them upon other stones, perhaps with 
the aid of some silicious powder, to bring them into a rough 
shape ; they must then have been finished with sharp cutting 
instruments, and the hand as well as the eye of the sculptor 
must have been well practised, to enable him to shape the 
clear outline, to cut the fine marks, and to trace the deli- 
cate feathers with such beauty and finish. ‘The material of 
which many of the figures are composed is a red porphyry, 
so hard as to turn the edge of the finest tempered knife. 
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The cutting instrument of the mound builders cannot have 
been metallic ; it was probably of obsidian, which, although 
capable of receiving a fine edge, is easily blunted and chip- 
ped. <A high value must therefore have been placed upon 
works elaborated only with such difficulty and so long 
labor; and this inference is curiously corroborated by the 
care and ingenuity with which we find the sculptures, when 
broken, were repaired. Sometimes holes were drilled diagon- 
ally in the detached parts, into which copper wire, or wooden 
pegs were inserted, thus binding the pieces together. Some- 
times bands of copper were placed around the “fracture, while 
‘‘occasionally the entire pipe, when much injured, seems to 
have been plated over with that metal.” 

We have from time to time, within a few years, had ac- 
counts of the discovery of stone tablets bearing alphabetical 
or hieroglyphical inscriptions. Some of them have excited 
much attention both in this country and in Europe. German, 
Danish, and French philologists and archeologists have been 
laboriously disputing about the character of the most noted 
of these tablets, the one said to have been discovered in 
the Grave Creek Mound. Mr. Squier shows by a few 
general considerations the great improbability of the mound 
builders having possessed an alphabetical or hieroglyphical 
system, and in an able paper read by him before the Amer- 
ican Ethnological Society, and published in the second vol- 
ume of their valuable transactions, he has satisfactorily proved 
that little credit is to be attached to the pretended genuine- 
ness of the Grave Creek tablet. 

A tablet is figured in the work before us, which was found 
in a mound in Cincinnati. ‘The figure engraved upon it is 
regular and simple. Mr. Squier suggests, that, like the 
stamps of burned clay in Mexico, it was “ used in impressing 
ornaments upon the clothes or prepared skins.” 

In another Ohio mound, several sculptured tablets, each 
representing a coiled rattlesnake, were discovered. ‘Their 
object must of course be matter of conjecture. It is not 
improbable that they were connected with the superstitions 
of their makers. The rattlesnake was a symbol of wide use 
and important signification among the ancient Mexicans and 
the nations of Central America, and a similar superstition 
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may have extended among the northern race of mound 
builders. 

Only one skull incontestably belonging to this race was 
recovered entire in the course of these investigations. It was 
submitted for examination to the eminent craniologist, Dr. S. 
G. Morton. It presented in a striking degree “ features char- 
acteristic of the American race, but more particularly of the 
family which he denominates the Toltecan, and of which the 
Peruvian head may be taken as the type.” 

In his concluding chapter, Mr. Squier presents a few of 
the more prominent and striking inferences to be drawn from 
the facts he has so laboriously collected. With the same 
good judgment which is shown throughout his work, he 
indulges in no uncertain speculations. Certain general con- 
clusions must be adopted in view of the facts presented. 

The race of the mound builders was numerous and widely 
spread. From the general similarity of their remains in ‘all 
portions of the country, we may conclude that their customs, 
manners, and religion were essentially the same throughout 
the whole of the vast territory which they covered. The 
number and magnitude of their works proves that they were 
a stationary people. When we consider the immense labor 
which must have been expended in erecting many of these 
works, labor which would be immense even with the aids of 
our own day, we are prepared to believe that the population 
must have been dense, and admitting this fact, we must 
admit still further, that in proportion to the density of the 
population must have been the practice of agriculture among 
the nation as a means of support. ‘This agricultural char- 
acter is shown by the very position of their more important 
works, which are almost universally situated in the most 
fertile portions of the country. ‘This view is also sustained 
by the character of their works of defence. It is obvious 
that they were intended to resist a series of aggressions ; that 
they are the works of a people exposed to frequent attacks, 
who by long experience had become skilled in the art of 
defence. ‘The magnitude of their religious works likewise 
proves, at the same time, the fervor of their superstition and 
their long establishment throughout the country in which they 
erected such memorials of their religion. 

These conclusions might be supported at great length, but 
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they are so obvious that it would be an unnecessary labor to 
do more than state them. Still, they are all that can be told 
as certain with regard to the lives of the mound builders. As 
yet, all else is matter of conjecture. The people left no 
record of themselves on pictured or sculptured walls. No 
inscriptions recording the deeds of their race, are on their 
tombs or their temples. No hieroglyphic stones contain the 
history of their rulers or the narrative of their wars. ‘There 
is no monument from which may be decyphered the story of 
their lives. All is buried in impenetrable obscurity. ‘Their 
origin, their power, their disappearance are all equally 
unknown. ‘They utterly passed from the memory of the 
succeeding races. ‘Tradition of them had perished before 
history was ready to receive it. 

_It is not possible to determine with certainty even the 
period when they flourished. We have noticed some of the 
indications of the antiquity of their works. ‘Trees whose 
positive age is six or eight hundred years are growing on 
their embankments, surrounded with the mouldering trunks 
of others still more old. ‘The forests of which these trees 
formed a part, which cover the ancient enclosures, are not to 
be distinguished from the primitive forests where no clearing 
has ever been attempted. “The process by which nature 
restores the forest to its original state, after being once 
cleared,” says President Harrison, “is extremely slow.” It 
is the work not of a few years, but of centuries. 

The circumstance that none of the ancient remains are 
found on the latest formed terrace of the Western rivers is a 
fact of much importance in estimating their probable antiquity. 
We are inclined to believe, however, that although in many 
cases this terrace has been formed since the occupation of 
the country by the mound builders, that they may have been 
deterred from erecting any permanent structures upon it, 
where it did exist, by the recurring danger of its overflow by 
the river.* We make this suggestion simply because we are 
unwilling to adduce any argument for the antiquity of these 
remains which may be open to question. 

In some instances, the rivers in shifting their channels have 





* We are aware of the objection to this view, in the fact that the latest formed 
terrace is frequently raised so much above the level of the stream as to preclude 
the possibility of overflow. 
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encroached upon the works, and afterward receded to a con- 
siderable distance from them. ‘In the case of the High 
Bank Works, the recession has been nearly three fourths of 
a mile, and the intervening terrace or ‘bottom’ was, at the 
period of the early settlement, covered with a dense forest.” 
This recession and subsequent forest growth must of necessity 
have taken place since the river encroached upon the ancient 
works. , 

From these and other similar facts, it must be left to geol- 
ogists to ascertain the age of these remains. No general rule 
can be given with regard to the action of the Western 
streams, by which even their approximate age may be deter- 
mined. We may be sure, however, that it is an age meas- 
ured by many hundreds of years. Mr. Squier, with a spirit 
worthy of high commendation,thas shown no desire to enhance 
the interest attaching to these works by ascribing to them a 
very high antiquity. In this respect, as throughout his book, 
he gives evidence that his chief object has been to present 
the simple truth rather than what might excite attention as 
extravagant or wonderful. 

We have now gone through this volume, and even in the 
brief abstract we have given, the interest and value of the 
researches whose results are contained in it, has, we trust, 
been distinctly shown. ‘There remain a few words yet to be 
added. Mr. Squier refrains from entering upon the subject 
of the origin of the mound builders and their relation to the 
other American nations. He proposes to treat of these, and 
of other points connected with them, in a future more elabo- 
rate work. While waiting for this with raised expectations, 
as it will undoubtedly add much to our knowledge of the 
ante-Columbian history of our continent, we would present 
here a few general considerations respecting the race of the 
mound builders. 

We have already noticed the coincidences between the 
form of some of the more remarkable temple mounds, and 
that of the teocallis of Mexico. ‘The resemblances might be 
traced at much greater length. We have described the Ser- 
pent Mound, and although we are ignorant of its object, it 
cannot but recall the important place which the symbol of the 
serpent held in the ancient Mexican superstition. We have 
seen that obsidian is not unfrequently found among the depo- 
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sits in the mounds, and this mineral can only have been 
brought from the volcanic region of Mexico. ‘The sculptures 
of the toucan prove an acquaintance among the mound 
builders with the birds of Central America. ‘The pearls 
which form the eyes of their sculptured figures, and which 
were used as ornaments, can only have come from fisheries 
on the Gulf. These facts, and others which might be added 
to them, prove a connection between the mound builders and 
the ancient inhabitants of Mexico. 

The question now arises, how intimate was this connec- 
tion? Was it that of two distinct races, or was it that of 
branches of the same family ? Resting our conclusion upon 
the character of the sculptured heads, and of the skull found 
in the mounds, setting aside all facts with regard to which a 
doubt might exist, we are led to the belief that the ancient in- 
habitants of Mexico and the ancient inhabitants of the United 
States belonged to the same family ; that is, to the 'Toltecan 
family of races. 

It is the opinion of the learned and venerable Mr. Galla- 
tin, and his opinion in all such matters is entitled to the very 
highest consideration, that “whatever may have been the 
origin of agriculture in America, it undoubtedly began be- 
tween the tropics.” * Maize, which was the chief foundation 
of American agriculture, was, according to Mr. Gallatin’s 
view, indigenous in Mexico, and its cultivation spread from 
that country north and south. It is impossible that an agri- 
cultural people, such as we have seen the mound builders 
must have been, could have possessed any other plant capa- 
ble of yielding a sufficient supply of food for their support. 
Their agriculture was then of Mexican origin. 

Adopting this opinion, we must conclude that the race of 
mound builders themselves originated from the South. It is 
Mr. Gallatin’s opinion that they were a colony from Mexico. 

The chronology of the traditions of the early history of 
Mexico is extremely vague and uncertain. ‘The period of 
the possession of that country by the Toltecs cannot be 
fixed with any pretension to accuracy. It may have been, 
according to the doubtful opinion now commonly received, 





* Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. Vol. 1., p. 198. 
VOL. LXVIII.—NO. 143. 42 
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somewhere about the seventh century of our era. That they 
were dwellers in the country for several centuries, that they 
left the indelible impress of their civilization upon the races 
who succeeded, and then passed away mysteriously as they 
had come, are matters of less doubt. The mound builders 
may have been a colony from this race. If this were the 
case, it would give their works an antiquity of about a thou- 
sand years. 

Another, and perhaps a more probable, opinion with 
regard to this forgotten race, would make them the original 
stock of the Toltec family. A tradition, universally spread 
among the ancient inhabitants of Mexico, declares that the 
Toltecs came from the region of the North. Much fruitless 
labor and research have been expended in determining the 
place from which they sprang. It is not impossible that they 
descended from the valley of the Mississippi. Migrating 
from the North to the South, the colder regions were left for 
warmer and more productive countries. The pressure of 
enemies may have given additional inducement to their migra- 
tion, and slowly, year after year, the whole nation may have 
left their temples and burial places, and passed to strange 
lands and new abodes. 

Should this view be correct, we must ascribe to their 
remains in the United States, at least, an equal antiquity 
with those of the Toltecs in Mexico and Central America, if 
not, indeed, a higher one. ‘This would serve to explain the 
evidences of extreme age which some of them present. It 
is, perhaps, easier to attribute to them a greater than a less 
antiquity than a thousand years. 

But if we adopt this view, we are compelled to give a 
northern origin to their agriculture. ‘This difficulty can only 
be removed by the supposition that the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi was as suited to the indigenous growth of maize as 
the plains of Mexico. We hesitate to suggest this view, in 
opposition to Mr. Gallatin’s opinion, but the climate and soil 
of the valley of the Mississippi were, perhaps, as well fitted 
as the more southern parts of the continent for the production 
of maize. Future researches may determine which of these 
hypotheses, or whether either of them be correct. 

Here we stop. The same mystery which shrouds the 
disappearance of the Toltecs of Mexico, shrouds that of the 
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mound builders of the North. They laid the foundations of 
works for eternity, 


* But sad mortality o’erswayed their power,” 


and they themselves utterly passed away. We know not 
what fearful pestilence, or what terrible enemy may have over- 
come them. Other perished nations have survived in the 
history of their conquerors. But no historian existed for this 
people. No wandering poet, singing for all ages, told the story 
of their deeds, or the tale of their wrongs. Ruler and sub- 
ject, priest and warrior, are buried in one overwhelming 
oblivion. Forgotten by men, their record is with God alone. 

We have already stated that Mr. Squier has in preparation 
a work which will contain the general results which he has 
deduced from his discoveries, and his subsequent studies. 
Such a work promises to be a very valuable contribution to 
the Ethnology of this country. ‘The science of Ethnology 
is yet in its infancy. Embracing the results of widely sepa- 
rated investigations, leading to highly important conclusions 
with regard to the distribution and progress of our race, it is 
a science which may well engage the attention of students in 
all portions of the world. But America is the field from 
which the richest harvest is to be reaped. Not only does it 
offer for study the interesting and anomalous civilization of 
its ancient inhabitants, but nowhere else are to be found at 
present so many races, existing under circumstances so 
well suited for the investigation of their characteristics and 
destiny. Our scientific men will not permit such opportuni- 
ties to be lost. Already, in different parts of the country, 
the science is beginning to receive the attention which it 
deserves. 

We cannot close without expressing our hope, that Mr. 
Squier may be encouraged to proceed in investigations which 
no other is fitted to accomplish so successfully. Every year 
is adding to the difficulty of exploring the memorials of the 
mound builders. Works of the highest interest in every 
portion of the country are yet to be examined. ‘Their in- 
vestigation cannot but throw new light on the ante-Colum- 
bian history of America. If any thing is to be done to illus- 
trate the dark subject of the origin of the American civiliza- 
tion, it is to be done in this field. No other subject presents 
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such powerful claims to the attention of American archeolo- 
gists. It is not possible for one man unaided to accomplish 
all that should be done. It is hardly to be expected that 
even one of our historical or literary societies should alone 
furnish the necessary aid. But why should not several of 
them join in a work which it is the common interest of all to 
have accomplished? Let them form an honorable partnership 
to effect it. ‘The New York Historical Society have already 
shown their interest in the subject by enabling Mr. Squier to 
undertake the examination of the ancient works in their own 
State. The Historical Societies of our Southern and West- 
ern States will not refuse to do their part, and the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester could make no better dis- 
position of their fnuds than by aiding such a work. It was 
proposed by this Society, at one time, to publish Mr. Squier’s 
volume among their transactions ; a second volume from him 
would be no less worthy of a place there than the first. 


Arr. X.— Illustrated Poems. By Mrs. Lyp1a H. Sieour- 
nEY. With Designs by Felix O. C. Darley, engraved 
by American Artists. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 
8Svo. pp. 408. 


Tuts edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems is uniform with 
the superb Philadelphia editions of Longfellow, Willis, and 
Bryant, the fact of a poet’s appearing in so beautiful a dress 
being of itself evidence of fame. The reputation of Mrs. 
Sigourney, indeed, is so well established, that she may be 
said to occupy a place from which she can neither be depressed 
by detraction nor elevated by panegyric. Reviews are insti- 
tuted to anticipate the slow decisions of time, to make “ the 
future in the instant ;”’ and they doubtless often do good ser- 


vice by speaking the moderate language of posterity about 
books which have been exposed to immoderate puffing or 
censure from contemporaries ; but after a reputation has been 
fixed on a solid basis of public esteem, they can do little more 
than point out the causes of success, and leave the task of 
inflating or depressing it to the professors of admiration or 
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malice. Accordingly, in noticing this collection of Mrs. 
Sigourney’s poems, we have no intention of going into a for- 
mal review of the book, but we wish simply to perform a 
somewhat tardy act of justice to an accomplished countrywo- 
man, who presents a double claim to attention as an early con- 
tributor to this Journal, and as a prominent name in American 
literature. ‘This edition of her poems is composed partly of 
judicious selections from her former publications, and partly 
of new poems, and it conveys a much better impression of 
her powers than would be gained by a scrutiny of her com- 
plete works. 

The volume contains about a hundred poems. ‘They are 
on a variety of subjects, and in a variety of forms, but they 
all bear unmistakable marks of one mind, looking at nature 
and human life from one position. ‘Their leading peculiarity 
is devotional sensibility, and their leading charm the extreme, 
the translucent purity of thought and feeling displayed in the 
expression of the religious and domestic affections. As is 
the case with most female poets, Mrs. Sigourney’s powers 
act with intensity only on those subjects which have fallen 
within her own experience, or which spontaneously fasten on 
her womanly sympathies. She does not evince that mascu- 
line imagination, by which the mind passes out of its own 
individual relations of sex and person, and animates numer- 
ous and widely different modes of being. Her poems not 
only declare her at once to be a woman, but a woman who, 
as far as regards composition, has disciplined her mind into 
one or two moods, and persists in seeing every thing under 
their conditions. ‘Though there is no lack of freedom in 
expression, the reader still feels certain that there will be no 
inconsistency of emotion and purpose, however various may 
be the topics of her poems, — that the passions will ever be 
represented in their due relations to an exacting religious sen- 
timent, and that the rush of sensibility, by which, in a sen- 
sitive mind, the feeling of the moment, whether joyous or 
despairing, colors every thing with its gloomy or glittering 
hues, will be resolutely checked by a predominating sense of 
moral obligation. Her mind, therefore, is not flexible and im- 
passioned, but didactic ; and fancy, feeling, understanding, and 
imagination all obey rules, — obey them, it is true, without 

42 * 
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strain or struggle, and almost with the quickness of instinct, but 
still in this obedience manifesting subjection, not sovereignty. 

It is evident that a religious mind, thus subject to the 
higher powers, and at the same time confined within its own 
realm of thought and emotion, would perceive nature and 
human life always in their relations to God, but would have 
the range of its perceptions narrowed by the limitations of its 
own personality. We have, therefore, to make one or two 
more distinctions in considering Mrs. Sigourney as a poet of 
the religious and domestic affections, before we can reach the 
source of her merits or defects. 

The truth of the all-pervading presence of a conscious 
Deity in nature, and of a Providence in the sorrows and joys 
of mankind, seems to have been fixed in her mind as a doc- 
trine before it was felt as an overpowering conception or 
emotion ; and, consequently, she rather goes to nature and 
life prepared to look and search for the signs of divine 
presence, than to be amazed by having the overwhelming 
truth suddenly flashed into her mind from without, through 
the vital processes of imagination. Accordingly, though she 
has a deep and thoughtful feeling of holy things, her hymns 
rarely rise to the raptures of holy passion, in which the soul, 
by a divine disinterestedness, seems to dissolve its whole indi- 
vidual being into one ecstatic song of adoration. This last 
mood of mind, the highest and grandest exercise of imagina- 
tion, and the perfection at once of what is purely religious 
and purely poetical, it is no disparagement to Mrs. Sigourney 
to say she does not possess; for it is the loftiest and finest 
frenzy of the seer and the bard. But while a comparatively 
small number of religious poets reach this intense realization 
of Deity, it is approached just in proportion to the flexibility 
and objectiveness of the poet’s imagination. Now, Mrs. 
Sigourney’s mind being didactic rather than lyrical, her devo- 
tional feeling rarely gushes out in pure song, with the speed 
of an irrepressible instinct, but approaches more the char- 
acter of a steady and quiet faith, in which the soul serenely 
believes rather than rapturously burns, and meditates more 
than it imagines. The poetic faculty, therefore, most at work 
in her thoughtful and devotional moods, is fancy, illustrating 
the truth from nature and life, rather than imagination pre- 
senting it directly am nature and life. 
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In thus speaking of Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry, as didactic, 
we by no means insinuate that it is prosaic, but simply that 
it is neither lyrical nor narrative in spirit, though much of her 
verse is cast in these forms. Religious thought relating to 
divine things, considered apart from its poetic expression, is 
vital or mechanical according as it directly conceives the 
objects of contemplation, or apprehends and applies a doc- 
trine respecting them. In Mrs. Sigourney’s book, we have 
illustrations of both, but more of the former than the latter. 
She has brooded long enough over her own experience and 
sympathies to give them vitality, and the poems which truly 
represent her own mind not only possess life, but communicate 
it. A healthy moral energy is diffused generally through her 
poems, which steals into the reader’s mind through subtile 
avenues lying beyond his consciousness, and declares the 
presence of a poet gifted with the power of inspiring strength 
in the very heart of weakness and lassitude. ‘This is a 
great poetic excellence, however limited may be the range of 
its exercise, and that Mrs. Sigourney possesses it cannot be 
denied or even contested. ‘There are pieces in this volume 
which reach the religious sentiment with such sure felicity of 
thought and phrase, that the consciousness of the reader 
becomes the best criticism. 

The pervading devotional tone to which we have referred, 
finds its finest and holiest expression in celebrating the do- 
mestic affections. ‘The mode in which her mind acts in this 
province, however, illustrates what we have previously said 
of her mental processes. ‘The poems entitled ‘ ‘l'o-morrow,” 
“Unspoken Language,” “'The Emigrant Mother,” not to 
mention others, are full of true pathos, and reach and pene- 
trate the heart as inevitably as any in Wordsworth ; but though 
sufficiently tender and deep to bring moisture into the eyes 
even of a reviewer, we shall find, on a sharp scrutiny, that, 
though names are used and persons indicated, there is really 
nothing there but qualities. ‘The purest types of the affec- 
tions are grasped in all their firmness and delicacy, but there 
is no combination of them with those other human elements 
which, in their union, produce character. ‘The consequence 
is, that we have no representations of the affections as modi 
fied by sex, age, nation, position, or character. With re- 
markable distinctness of conception and decision of expression, 
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we have presented to us the type, but it is given in its simple 
unity, abstracted from all individuality. We assert confi- 
dently, that in this volume there is not displayed one trait of 
character but that of the author herself. ‘The little poems of 
‘‘ Harold and Tosti,’”? and ‘ Bernardine du Born,” fine as 
they are in sentiment, have nothing but the incidents on 
which they are founded to entitle them to their names. ‘The 
long podem of “ Pocahontas,’ the most beautiful of all the 
tributes to the heroic Indian princess, is still simply a fervid 
expression of the impression made by the story on the mind 
of the writer, without any clear vision of the scenes and char- 
acters of the story as they were in themselves. But perhaps 
we can best convey our idea of the constancy with which 
Mrs. Sigourney expresses the associations and sympathies 
awakened by things, rather than the things themselves, by a 
short extract from the poem entitled ‘Our Country.”” Who- 
ever has been at Washington, or is in the habit of reading the 
newspapers, must discern at once the wholly imaginary char- 
acter of the following. 


** "Neath thy lofty dome 
’Tis good to linger, where, in conclave high, 
Convene the chosen from thy many States, 
Sages, and men of eloquence, who stretch 
Their line of travel through an empire’s length, 
To pour their wisdom at thy shrine, and make 
Thy union perfect.” 


But this peculiarity of bringing out a quality at the expense 
of all character, which we have indicated as a limitation of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s genius, is probably a chief source of her 
influence over the hearts of her readers. She is thus enabled 
to stamp a deep impression of one affection, at least, on the 
mind ; and by detaching it from the other elements of char- 
acter, by making a person stand simply for an emotion, she 
has completely mastered one prominent source of the pathetic. 
As an illustration of her power in this respect, and of her 
excellencies in many respects, we will quote the following 
striking poem, ‘ To-morrow,” which, of its kind, we think 
unmatched in American verse. 


‘* Once when the traveller’s coach o’er England’s vales 
Paused at its destined goal, an aged crone 
Came from a neighboring cottage, with such speed 
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As weary years might make, and with red eye 
Scanning each passenger, in hurried tones 
Demanded, ‘ Has he come ?’ 

‘ No, not to-day ; 
To-morrow,’ was the answer. So, she turned, 
Raising her shrivelled finger, with a look 
Half-credulous, half-reproachful, murmuring low, 
‘ To-morrow, and went homeward.” 


We must abridge the story, though very reluctant to omit 
any portion of it. ‘The youthful son of a rustic couple, hav- 
ing been harshly treated by his father, leaves his home, vow- 
ing never to return to it. 


“* The mother wept, 
And wildly prayed her husband to forgive.” 


But in vain, and the youth enlists as a soldier, and goes 
beyond the seas. After many years, the father, when on his 
death-bed, relents, and wishes that his son may be recalled ; 
but it is too late, as nothing can be heard from him. ‘The 
widowed mother, after another long period of sorrow and 
anxiety, at last hears that her son, wounded and sick, 1: 
ordered home among the invalids, and she makes ready to 
receive him. 


‘¢ Again his childhood’s long forsaken couch 
Put forth its snowy pillow, and once more, 
The well-saved curtain of flower’d muslin decked 
The lowly casement where he erst did love 
To sit and read. 
The cushion’d chair that cheer’d 
His father’s lingering sickness, should be his ; 
And on the little table at his side 
The hour-glass stood, whose ever-shifting sands 
Had pleased him when a boy. 
The appointed morn 
Drew slowly on. The cheerful coals were heap’d 
In the small grate, and ere the coach arrived 
She with her throbbing heart stood eager there. 
‘Has Willie come?’ 
Each traveller, intent 
On his own destination, heeded not 
To make reply. ‘Coachman! is Willie there ? ’ 
‘ Willie ? No! no!’ in a hoarse, hurried voice, 
Came the gruff answer. ‘ Know ye not he’s dead, 
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Good woman? Dead! And buried on the coast, 
Four days ago.’ 
But a kind stranger mark’d 
How the strong surge of speechless agony 
Swept o’er each feature, and in pity said, 
* Perchance he’ll come to-morrow.’ 
Home she went, 
Struck to the soul, and wept the live-long night, 
Insensible to comfort, and to all 
Who spake the usual words of sympathy, 
Answering nothing. 
But when day return’d, 
And the slight hammer of the cottage-clock 
Announced the hour at which her absent son 
Had been expected, suddenly she rose, 
And dress’d herself and threw her mantle on, 
And as the coachman check’d his foaming steeds, 
Stood eager by his side. ‘Is Willie there ? 
My Willie? Say!’ 
While he, by pity school’d, 
Answered ‘ To-morrow.’ 
And though years have fled, 
And still her limbs grow weaker, and the hairs 
Whiter and thinner on her wrinkled brow, 
Yet duly, when the shrill horn o’er the hills 
Preludeth the approaching traveller, 
That poor, demented woman hurries forth 
To speak her only question, and receive 
That one reply, To-morrow. 
And on that 
Fragment of hope deferr’d, doth her worn heart 
Feed and survive. Lull’d by those syren words, 
‘ To-morrow,’ which from childhood’s trustful dawn 
Have lured us all. When Reason sank 
In the wild wreck of Grief, maternal Love 
Caught at that empty sound, and clasp’d it close, 
And grappled to it, like a broken oar, 
To breast the shoreless ocean of despair.” 


In taking leave of this beautiful volume, which we have 
subjected to a harsher analysis than we intended, the sweet 
and serious face that looks out from the portrait at the com- 
mencement of it seems to rebuke us for not alluding to a 
class of poems in the book which refer to children, and in 
which that elusive thing, a child’s mind, is seized and repre- 
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sented with singular intensity of thought and stainless purity 
of feeling. Indeed, the relation of mother and child, in 
numerous pieces in the volume, is surrounded with so many 
holy images, and enveloped in such an atmosphere of tender- 
ness and love, that the only proper criticism on the felicity of 
its treatment would be a throng of quotations for which we 
have no space. ‘There is also a number of descriptive 
poems, displaying a fine cheerful play and interchange of 
fancy and sentiment, which relieve the general tone of serious 
thought by which the collection is characterized. In leaving 
a volume laden with so many pure thoughts and sacred emo- 
tions, unstained by one compromise with passion, and conse- 
crated with such singleness of heart to the highest objects, we 
cannot but hope it will receive a cordial recognition wherever 
poetry has a welcome, affection a home, and religion a 
worshipper. 


Arr. XI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. A Letter to the President of Harvard College. By a Mem- 
BER OF THE CorporaTion. Boston: Little & Brown. 
1849. 8vo. pp. 53. 


WE are sorry to have the evidence which this pamphlet-affords, 
that the article in our last number upon the affairs of Harvard 
College has been greatly misapprehended. Our chief object in 
writing it was to induce ihe legislature to appropriate a large sum 
from the revenues of the State to meet the urgent wants of the 
institution, and to show the propriety of devoting this fund, if it 
should be obtained, exclusively to the undergraduate department, 
or the college proper, — the main trunk which has recently shot 
out into many branches. So large a portion of the article was 
obviously intended to have this effect, that it never occurred to 
us that the friendly purpose of the whole could be called in ques- 
tion. ‘This purpose is avowed in the article itself; at the close 
of that portion of it which, as we find, appears to some persons 
to be animated by a hostile or censorious spirit, we observed 
‘** Our object all along has been to set forth the wants of Harvara 
College proper, and its claims upon the public for patronage and 
support.” Our argument in favor of a State grant begins by 
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showing, that the State thus far has given much less than individ- 
uals, and though the college has nominally received, from one 
source or another, nearly a million of dollars since 1800, yet the 
money has been given in such a manner, and for such purposes, 
that aid from the legislature is still needed in order to open the 
doors of the institution to a larger number of students, and thus 
to foster the cause of liberal studies, and to spread the generous 
influences of them broadcast over the whole community. We 
proved that most of this money did not really belong to the col- 
lege proper, and could not be devoted to the support of “liberal 
studies,’ — that though the objects to which it is devoted are of 
great interest and importance, deserving of all encouragement in 
their place, they have but a remote affinity to the peculiar pur- 
suits of a college, and, in fact, tend to interfere with them, and 
push them aside, when they are united under the same manage- 
ment. 

We have no controversy, then, with the writer of this pamphlet. 
He is a jealous defender of the reputation and the claims of 
Harvard College, and ardently desires to extend and perpetuate 
its usefulness ; we not only wish him all success, but have endeav- 
ored to be his companion and assistant in the endeavor. He 
argues with much earnestness, that the Corporation did right in 
accepting the various donations for Christianizing the Indians, 
founding Farm Schools, Scientific Schools, Observatories, and 
the like. Very well; who doubts it? ‘There is not a word in 
our article which implies that these donations ought to have been 
rejected. But what then? Can we not, consistently, attempt to 
persuade munificent individuals and the legislature, when they 
are disposed to assist Harvard College, to give their money 
rather to poor students and the undergraduate department, than 
to Indians, Farm Schools, and ‘ special students in chemistry ? ” 
Can we not prove, that though it is a great and good work to 
found an Observatory, and the Corporation did quite right to help 
it onward, if their aid was needed, yet Harvard College and the 
students in it are not —at least, not directly, — the better off for 
this establishment, and that, just at the present time, ‘liberal 
studies ”’ stand more in need of sympathy and support than astro- 
nomical studies? Persons who have just subscribed, to the full 
extent of their means, in order to buy a great Equatorial, will 
not be so willing, the next day, to give an equally liberal sum to 
buy books for the library, or to found scholarships with ; they 
will be likely to answer, ‘* Why, I gave Harvard College $1,000 
only yesterday.” ‘To this, it was quite pertinent for us to reply, 
as we did, that, in giving their money to found an Observatory, 
they did not give it to Harvard College, which had also contri- 
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buted in its own way — and very largely, too —to the Observa- 
tory, and now stood in urgent need of aid for itself. 

The writer of this pamphlet imputes to us an intention to blame 
the Corporation for accepting Daniel Williams’s gift, now consti- 
tuting a fund of more than $15,000, to be applied to the conver- 
sion of North American Indians. Certainly, it would require the 
perverse ingenuity of a fault-finding spirit to censure the institu- 
tion for the mistaken proceedings of those who have been in their 
graves for at least a century. But it was not our object to cen- 
sure, or even to criticize, the measures of the Corporation of 
1716, or of the Corporation of 1849. We did not intend to 
blame either for accepting gifts that were. offered to them; the 
common sense of mankind would pronounce such a charge to be 
very unreasonable. But we wished to warn the legislature 
against supposing that the college was rich, and therefore needed 
no aid, because nominally it held $750, 000 of active funds. For 
this purpose, we dissected this fund, and taking the most striking 
instances first, we showed that the College was none the richer 
for the Williams or the Winslow donation, because the one really 
belonged to the Indians, and the other to the good town of 
Ty ngsborough. Suppose the memorial of the Colleges for aid to be 
actually under consideration in the legislature ; some economical 


o 
member might rise and say,—‘ Mr. Speaker, Harvard cer- 


tainly needs no aid ; her last treasury report shows that her 
income-producing property amounts to $750,000; Mr. Bussey 
has recently left her an estate worth $350,000 ; Mr. Lawrence 
the other day gave her $50,000 ; Edward B. Phillips left her 
$100,000 ; she has recently built and furnished an Observatory 
at the cost of $70,000. In short, she is as rich as Croesus, and | 
won’t vote for the State to give her a dollar.’ 

‘* A member of the Corporation” thinks that if a person can 
reason in this manner, ** he must be one whom it would be more 
difficult than useful to enlighten.” But we have known sillier 
arguments than these to have great effect in a legislative body, 
when the ostensible object was to save the people’s money. In 
our article, then, we supposed that this member might be thus 
answered : —‘ My good friend, you mistake ; those $750,000 do 
not belong to Harvard, but to the Indians, to the town of Tyngs- 
borough — to Farm Schools, to Observatories, to— the Lord knows 
what, 
with the original purpose for which the College was founded as 
with ’ — any thing else.’ 

The article does not consist of two parts which are contradic- 
tory and inconsistent, but is animated by one spirit and intention 
from beginning to end, and that one friendly to the College. 
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The writer of this pamphlet couples our remark, that certain 
things ‘* give a rude shock to our feelings of affectionate admira- 
tion for our Alma Mater,” with the whole “ series of statements ”’ 
in the article, thus making it appear as if we had confessed that 
the effect of the article, as a whole, would be to lower the institu- 
tion in public esteem. But thisisa mistake ; the remark occurs in 
the early part of the article, on page 105 ; it refers only to the ob- 
servations which precede and justify it, and which this writer has 
not controverted. He sanctions by implication, also, the plan for 
founding scholarships, which it was our chief object to explain 
and recommend ; for he says, that if the reviewer had contented 
himself ‘* with advocating the plan for a remedy of the evil [the 
great expense of living as a student at Cambridge,] which he has 
ably discussed in the last pages of his article, the College would 
have had substantial reasons to be grateful to him for his valuable 
aid.” Now we believe, — and if we did any justice to our own 
intentions, we are sure, — that there is not a paragraph or a sen- 
tence in the article, which has not a bearing more or less direct 
upon the furtherance of this project. We do not object to this 
jealous regard for the reputation of Harvard; we sympathize 
with it entirely. We only ask this writer to believe, that there 
are others who feel as deep an interest as himself in her welfare 
and good name, though they may pursue a different line of argu- 
ment in advocating her claims upon the generosity of individuals 
and the patronage of the State. 

We did not depreciate the character and objects of the various 
institutions that have recently been added to the college, but spoke 
of them in the strongest terms of eulogy that we could command, 
as entitled to’ the admiration and support of every well-informed 
lover of his race, every well-wisher to the highest interests of 
mankind.” But it was argued, that the college had contributed 
so liberally from its own means for the promotion of these objects, 
as to lessen materially its power of continuing to advantage the 
peculiar work, the advancement and diffusion of “ liberal studies,” 
for which it was first instituted, so that it has now a claim to 
gratitude and aid from the particular friends of those other pur- 
suits which it has so generously encouraged. We represented 
that Harvard had given its lands, its funds, its chartered powers, 
its professors, the valuable time and services of its president, 
treasurer, fellows, and other officers, to these outlying institutions, 
which have no just claim upon it, since their functions and pur- 
poses are foreign to its own ; and that it was ungenerous to ask 
it to do more. It has now a right to expect assistance from indi- 
viduals and the State for itself. Have not these statements and 
arguments an obvious bearing upon the furtherance of that pro- 
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ject, the establishment of scholarships, which seems to have the 
hearty approval of “ a member of the Corporation ? ” 

This writer censures our remark, that these outlying establish- 
ments ‘ absorb the time and energy of the governors of the col- 
lege ;” he insists that the word absorb must mean to “ take up 
all,’ or *¢ an undue proportion of,” a thing. We supposed that it 
also meant to imbibe, or take up a part of, and it was in this 
sense that we used it : it is usual to say, that a sponge absorbs 
water, but we do not thereby mean that it will suck dry the 
Atlantic, or even diminish appreciably the depth of water on the 
Grand Bank. We intended to say, that these Farm Schools, 
Tyngsborough schoolmasters, &c., necessarily take up a part of 
the time and attention of the Corporation, the members of which 
must feel that the cares and responsibility of managing the col- 
lege alone formed no light task, as their services are given gratu- 
itously ; that it was therefore unreasonable to throw upon them 
other burdens, which, in the end, if not at present, would cause 
the college to suffer, because it could no longer receive the undi- 
vided attention of its President and Fellows. 

The members of the Corporation are nowhere alluded to in the 
article but in terms of courtesy and the highest respect. We 
spoke of this board as “‘ composed of a few gentlemen of the 
very highest repute for learning, ability, and uprightness,” so 
that testators were inclined to leave them funds in trust for pur- 
poses which had nothing to do with the college, and ought not to 
be committed to the management of its officers. After noticing 
some instances of the waste or misapplication of funds by other 
corporations, we remarked that “ Harvard College takes better 
care of the money intrusted to her, and faithfully applies it to 
any purpose the testator may indicate.” Is there any thing like 
detraction or censoriousness in this remark? Is it even con- 
ceivable that the President and Fellows should be blamed, 
because testators — without consulting them, and often, probably, 
in opposition to their wishes — sometimes make very foolish wills, 
and leave them funds in trust, whether their object be to ‘* endow 
a college ora cat?” Inthe way of playful exaggeration, it was 
added, ‘that if any body should leave a cotton-mill in charge of 
the Corporation, we had no doubt the trust would be faithfully 
executed, and the spindles duly made to turn * for centuries to 
come.” Perhaps this illustration was not in good taste, but 
there was certainly no ill-nature in it; if the possibility of its 
giving offence had been suggested, we would have used grist- 
mill, or saw-mill, which would have answered the purpose equally 
well. We do not belong to that small school of political philan- 
thropists, who invented the noted alliterative antithesis of ‘* cotton 
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and conscience,” and we have no occasion to borrow their poor 
jeers and small wit. 

The writer censures our statement, that the college is ‘* poorer, 
weaker, and less efficient than it was many years ago,” while 
only a few pages before, he makes almost the same assertion, in 
this strong language : —‘“* Yes, I say again, — and I wish to im- 
press the true meaning of the word, and the true causes of the 
fact, if | can, upon the mind of every readery— Harvard Col- 
lege is very poor, and is compelled to be a beggar for those 
necessaries of life, which, if it had been rich, would have been 
furnished long ago.” If we had called Harvard College “a 
beggar,” the writer would probably have emptied the vials of 
righteous indignation upon our head, and have accused us of doing 
nothing ‘ to strengthen the faith of the friends of the college in 
its stability and progress.” But we do not impute to him any 
sarcastic or hostile purpose in applying this opprobrious name to 
the college. When soliciting aid for the seminary, it is necessary 
to show that the aid is needed ; ; and for this purpose one may be 
permitted to prove that it is not so rich, strong, and efficient as it 
ought to be, without thereby subjecting himself to any just charge 
of hostility to the institution. We ask this writer to interpret 
our language under the presumption that he doubtless expects 
will be applied to his own,— that it comes from an undoubted 
and ardent friend of old Harvard, who is laboring only to further 
her interests, though his expressions may chance to be indiscreet. 
When, from excess of caution, as most persons would suppose, 
on pointing out those wants and deficiencies of the college, 
which, in the language of this writer, have ‘* compelled it to be 
a beggar for the necessaries of life,”> we went out of our way to 
say that the Corporation were not responsible for them — that 
they could * all be easily accounted for without imputing blame 
to any one,” that they were facts but not faults, — must this 
declaration be regarded as a stabbing under the fifth rib while 
the assassin is uttering professions of friendship, or as intended 
to cast the censure which it disavows and protests against? He 
says, ‘from the very significant way in which [the reviewer] 
enumerates them, one almost inevitably infers... that in his 
judgment they are not only facts, but faults; and that if the col- 
lege had been rightly managed, they would not have existed.” 
Now, in all sincerity, and with perfect respect, we submit that 
this is not judging as he himself must be judged, if his own lan- 
guage is to show that he is a friend to the college. 

Having no wish to prolong a discussion with any undoubted 
friend of Harvard, we pass over entirely one or two minor points, 
on which this writer thinks that the correctness of our statements 
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may be questioned, though we believe that their fairness and 
accuracy could be amply and easily vindicated. Let any un- 
biased reader, even if he should think that these charges of 
inaccuracy were substantiated, peruse the last eight pages of our 
article, and say if they are animated by a carping and censorious 
spirit towards the institution. It is very possible that the vivacity 
of some expressions in the former part of the article may have 
led some persons to misjudge our intentions ; when pleading the 
cause of a friend, we do not hesitate and weigh our language 
very cautiously ; but we certainly do not expect that this friend 
himself will misinterpret it, and then turn and rend us. Let the 
article be viewed as a whole, before the purpose with which it 
is written is declared to be manifest; when this is done, we 
will gladly abandon single sentences and rhetorical exaggerations 
in it to the severest criticism of ‘‘ a member of the Corporation.” 
We are sure that all the friends of Harvard will agree, that the 
institution ought to court discussion and criticism, for it is able to 
bear them. The more light and air, the greater the health. 
We believe that the time has come, when the establishment of 
a considerable number of scholarships in it is essential to the 
continuance of its prosperity, its usefulness, and its good name. 
What it now most needs is more students, — not so much new 
museums, new observatories, new laboratories, or even new pro- 
fessors of distinguished reputation, with but few pupils to profit 
by their instructions. It was founded asa place of education, not 
as an institute for the advancement of physical science. Young 
scholars, well trained for all the offices both of public and private 
life, are its appropriate products, its brightest ornaments, and its 


surest defence. 


2. The Life of Major-General Peter Muhlenberg, of the Revo- 
lutionary Army. By Henry A. Muntenserec. Phila- 
delphia: Carey & Hart. 1849. 12mo. pp. 456. 


‘‘ Iv is a pious duty,” says the writer of this book, in his open- 
ing sentence, ‘* to rescue the memory of the great and good men 
who achieved our independence from that oblivion into which it 
hy ie te ' ee a ad d 
is fast falling.” ‘This duty ere long will be pretty fully executed. 
Almost every year we have a new biography of some Revolu- 
tionary worthy, in which his brave deeds are chronicled, the bat- 
tles of Brandywine and Germantown are fought over again, and 
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the good old story of the surrender of Burgoyne and of Corn- 
wallis is repeated with fresh spirit, one or two new facts being 
usually elicited, which tell much to the advantage of the hero of 
the volume. It is certainly a patriotic and pious act to write such 
books, and we hope persons will be found patriotic and enterpris- 
ing enough to buy and read them. But the whole of this latter 
duty ought not to be thrown upon the shoulders of us pains-taking 
and much vilipended reviewers. ‘Too much reading of this sort, 
we sometimes find, is a weariness to the eyes, if not to the spirit ; 
yet we would not murmur, if the compilers of them would always 
write as modestly and sensibly as the author of this volume. 
His hero was a deserving, and somewhat remarkable character. 
He belonged to the church militant ; he preached his last sermon 
just after he had received his commission as colonel of one of the 
Virginia regiments, and closed by telling his congregation, “ that, 
in the language of Holy Writ, there was a time for all things, a 
time to preach and a time to pray; but those times had passed 
away.’ And he added, in a stentorian voice that rang through 
the church like a trumpet, ‘ there is also a time to fight, and this 
time had now come.” Suiting the action to the word, he imme- 
diately pulled off his minister’s gown, showing himself in a full 
suit of regimentals, and descending from the pulpit, ordered the 
drums at the church door to beat up for recruits. ‘The preacher 
was beloved, and the colonel was honored ; and before the close 
of that day, three hundred men had enlisted under his banner. 
This event took place about the middle of January, 1776, ina 
little town, inhabited by German emigrants, in the valley of the 
Blue Ridge, in Virginia. The men of those days had never 
heard of the principles of non-resistance and universal [ political ] 
philanthropy. ‘They did not scold, but struck bravely for free- 
dom and for right. 

To say the truth, General Muhlenberg, even in his boyish days, 
had shown a stronger inclination for a Tifle than a book, and for 
dashing regimentals than for bands and cassock. ‘The wishes of 
his excellent parent, the venerated ** Father Muhlenberg,” as he 
was termed, the founder of the German Lutheran Church in 
America, induced him to go to Halle, in Germany, to study for 
the ministry. ‘* He has had,” wrote the good old man to his 
German correspondent, Dr. Ziegenhagen, ‘no evil example from 
his parents, but many reproofs and counsels. His chief fault and 
bad inclination has been his fondness for hunting and fishing. 
But if our most reverend fathers at Halle observe any tendency 
to vice, | would humbly beg them to send him to a well disci- 
plined garrison town, under the name of Peter Weiser, before 
he causes much trouble or complaint. ‘There he may obey the 
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drum, if he will not follow the spirit of God.” Young Peter 
justified his father’s forebodings. Before he had been a year in 
the university at Halle, he avenged some fancied indignity by 
knocking down his tutor, and then ran away and enlisted ina 
regiment of dragoons. After serving for some time in this hum- 
ble capacity, he was recognized by an acquaintance of his 
father’s, who obtained his discharge, and sent him home to 
America. Not to grieve the old gentleman’s spirit any further, 
he consented to pursue his clerical studies under the paternal 
roof, and in due course of time he received ordination, and was 
established as assistant rector over two churches in New Jersey. 
He subsequently removed to Virginia, and while there, the con- 
test with the mother country arose, and he quitted the pulpit in 
the manner that we have related. 

He was a good officer, and being soon promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general, he served with distinction throughout the war. 
At the battle of Brandy wane, particularly, his brigade fought more 
stoutly than any of the American troops on the field. Among 
the Hessians, who were opposed to them, happened to be the 
very regiment of dragoons in which he had served as a private 
while in Germany. The story goes, that some of the men who 
had long been in its ranks, as German soldiers then enlisted for 
life, recognized the tall figure of General Muhlenberg, as he led 
on his brigade, and the cry ran among them, Hier kommt Teufel 
Piet! (Here comes devil Peter !) 


3. History of England, from the Accession of James Il. By 
Tuomas Baxsineton Macavutay. Boston: Phillips & 
Sampson. 1849. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Or course, we have no idea of despatching so large a subject 
as Macaulay’s History within the brief limits of a Critical Notice ; 
in our next number, we hope to give a full estimate of its char- 
acter and value. We allude to the work now only to commend 
the taste and enterprise of the Boston publishers, who have put 
forth, at a moderate price, a very neat library edition of it, printed 
with great correctness, and not deformed by those shameless 
misspellings, which have so long disgraced the publications of the 
Harpers, and for which no excuse can be offered, except that 
they are owners of an edition of Webster’s Dictionary, and they 
wish to extend and perpetuate its use. We have alluded before 
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to their orthographical sins committed upon system and specula- 
tion, in consequence of which a decent American reprint of an 
English work has become a thing of rare occurrence. ‘To have 
such impositions forced upon us is one of the consequences of 
refusing to establish, what justice and expediency both require, a 
system of international copyright. When the Harpers published 
Prescott’s Histories, they were not able to foist into them the ill- 
judged and needless innovations of Webster, since the author 
had the control of his own works. But Macaulay and Hallam, 
Whewell and Mill, have no such safeguard, and must submit to 
the mortification of having their books both pirated and defaced. 

In the absence of a proper copyright law, the best policy for 
those who buy books, and wish for perfect copies, is to encour- 
age the most open competition between the several publishing 
houses. If one mammoth firm is enabled to monopolize the 
business, and deter others from entering into it by threatening to 
sell at an immense sacrifice, their action being restrained neither 
by the injunctions of the authors, nor by a regard for the taste 
and convenience of the public, we shall be obliged to accept such 
wares as they may offer, and be thankful if their impudence does 
not go so far as to prescribe the manner in which the whole peo- 
ple must write the English language. ‘Till Congress shall be 
induced to redress this great national wrong, committed against 
those to whom the civilized world is most indebted for amusement 
and instruction, we shall be glad to see rival editions of every 
popular English work appear in all our great cities. No scruple 
need be felt in encouraging them, on the ground of some pre- 
tended bargain between one American publisher and the repre- 
sentatives of the author in England. Such a bargain seldom 
includes any thing but a paltry sum paid to the English printer, 
not the author, for an early copy of the sheets, which will enable 
the purchaser to get the start of his American competitors in 
piracy. Three rival editions of Macaulay’s History have already 
appeared, and we hope they will soon be followed by others. 
When the booksellers grow weary of this ruinous contest, they 
also will be ready to petition that the rights of authors may be 
respected. 
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4. An Introduction to Practical Chemistry, including Analysis. 
By Joun E. Bowman, Demonstrator of Chemistry in 
King’s College, London. Philadelphia: Lea & Blan- 
chard. 1849. 12mo. pp. 303. 


Tuts is a well digested text book for those who are commen- 
cing the study of analytical chemistry, and well adapted for 
those who can devote but a limited time to the subject. The first 
part comprises pneumatic chemistry, distillation, glass working, 
the application of the blow-pipe, specific gravity, heating sub- 
stances in gases, alkalimetry, and acidimetry. From the author’s 
preface we learn that this part was mostly arranged by Professor 
Miller, of King’s College, for the use of the class in chemical 
manipulation. ‘The second and third parts are chiefly derived 
from the more elaborate works of Rose, Fresenius, and Parnell. 
The action of reagents on bases and acids is the object of the 
second part, and the third is devoted to quantitative analysis. In 
the appendix are many useful tables of the strength of acids of 
different densities, of solutions of potash, soda, &c., of the solu- 
bility of salts, the action of reagents, and the behavior of solutions 
of metals with various agents. ‘The volume is quite fully illus- 
trated with wood cuts, and is well printed. 





5. A Dictionary of the German and English Languages, indi- 
cating the Accentuation of every German Word, contain- 
ing several hundred German Synonymes, together with a 
Classification and Alphabetical List of the Irregular 
Verbs, and a Dictionary of German Abbreviations. Com- 
piled from the Works of Hilpert, Fligel, Grieb, Heyse, 
and Others. By G. J. Apirr, A. M., Professor of the 
German Language and Literature in the University of the 
City of New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 8vo. 
pp. 850 and 522. 


‘‘ Tue English-German portion of this volume,” it is remarked 
in the preface, “*‘ was merely reprinted, under the auspices of the 
publishers, from the London edition of Flugel’s work, which was 
deemed sufficiently complete for all the purposes of the American 
student.” It should have been omitted altogether, or published 
in a separate volume, as few persons in this country have any 
occasion to use it, and the multitude who need only the German- 
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English part ought not to be compelled to purchase more than 
500 pages of additional matter which they do not want. It is 
unjust to Mr. Adler, also, to bind up the valuable results of his 
care and research with a mere reprint of a foreign work, for the 
correctness of which no American editor is responsible. 

But this is the only objection we have to make to this volume, 
which in every other respect deserves high praise. It contains 
far the most complete, accurate, and useful German-English Dic- 
tionary that has yet been published, either in Germany, England, 
or America. Its basis is the compilation made at London by 
Heimann, Feiling, and Oxenford, though very unjustifiably pub- 
lished under the name of Flugel, whose reputation was used to 
sustain a work which he was not allowed to superintend or profit 
by. This work ‘has been carefully revised, in many parts 
entirely rearranged or rewritten, and augmented by at least thirty 
thousand new words and articles, so that it will be found that, of 
the 850 pages which constitute its size, nearly one half are addi- 
tions” made by Mr. Adler. The editor’s task has been a very 
laborious one, and he has executed it with great care and learn- 
ing, and excellent judgment, his love of accuracy extending even 
to the correction of the proof-sheets, which leave little to be 
desired in point of correctness. The mechanical execution of 
the volume in every respect is good, the paper and presswork 
being unexceptionable, while the type, though necessarily small, 
to prevent the volume from swelling to unwieldy dimensions, is 
quite neat and distinct. ‘The synonymes, which are adopted in 
an abridged form from Hilpert, are a very welcome addition to the 
book. So well suited, indeed, is this Dictionary to all the wants 
of the English student of German literature, that we hope it 
will entirely put out of use the imperfect and incorrect manuals 
that have preceded it, and take its stand beside Leverett’s Latin 
Lexicon, and the admirable American edition of Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek Lexicon, as the indispensable guide to a knowledge 
of the language to which it relates. We hope the publishers will 
next give us an equally accurate and complete Dictionary of 
the Italian language, a work which is greatly needed in a coun- 
try where there are so many readers of Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
eaccio, and Tasso. 
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A. 


Accent of Latin words, 451. 

Adams, Nehemiah, Life of J. Eliot by, 
reviewed, 82— mistaken statement 
by, 88 — character of his book, 90. 

Adler, G. J., German Dictionary by, 
noticed, 513. 

Africa, a land of romance and mystery, 
265 — the future of, 266 — mental and 
moral characteristics of the natives 
of, 267 —the Bushmen in, 7.— the 
brutes of, 269— elephant hunting in, 
270 — girafies killed in, 271 — the 
home of the rhinoceros, 276 — and 
the hippopotamus, 277 — and the 
eland or antelope, 278 —the Mata- 
bele people in, 281 — a negro king in, 
wh. — various scenes in, 284 — the 
realm of the lion, 293 — lion hunting 
in, 295. 

Agricola of Tacitus, Anthon’s edition 
of, reviewed, 348 — should be called 
Dr. Smith’s edition, 354 — useless 
and injudicious notes on the, 360. 

Ainsworth on Latin pronunciation, 461. 

Albro, J. A., Life of T. Shepard by, re- 
viewed, 82 — writes in a good spirit, 
92. 

Alexander, James E., Travels in Africa 
by, reviewed, 265—story of a lion 
by, 295. 

Allen, Ralph, kindness of, to Fielding, 
70, 80. 

Alphabet, significance of the, 160 — na- 
tural affinity of sound with sense in 
the, 167— writing obscures the sig- 
nificance of sounds, 168— how sub- 
‘titutions of letters are effected in, 
169 — proper mode of classifying the 
letters of, 170—the Sanscrit, 2.— 
instances of mutations in, 171 — acci- 
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dental sounds in, 179 — confusion in, 
180 — confused state of the English, 
456 — mode of teaching the, 438. 

Alpuche, Poesias de, reviewed, 129 — 
merits of, 135. 

Amelia, by Fielding, 75 — shows a decay 
of vigor, 76 — characters in, 77. 

America, little relish for humor and fun 
in, 183 — the cock turkey is the best 
national emblem of, 184—love of 
quaint exaggerations in, 185— pecu- 
liar vein of humor in, 186. 

America, Spanish, poetry of, 129. See 
Spanish and Poetry. 

American Female Poets, 413. See Fe- 
male. 

American Revolution, Mrs. Ellet’s Wo- 
men of the, reviewed, 362 — femi- 
nine virtues called out in, 366. 

Ancient languages. mode of studying 
the, 464. 

Ancient monuments in America, Squier 
and Davis on, reviewed, 466 — their 
extent, 467 ——classification of, 468 -- 
those intended for defence, 24.— for 
sacred objects, 473 — animal-shaped 
works, 474 —in the Southern States, 
475 — at the North-West, 476—pottery 
in the mounds, 480 -—— carved figures 
on pipes, 481—- works of art, 485 — 
mines worked by the mound builders, 
486 — sculptured heads, 487 — carved 
tablets, 489—the builders of, 490 — 
age of, 491—resemble Mexican 
works, 492. 

Andrews and Stoddard on pronouncing 
Latin, 453. 

Anglo-Saxon colonists push out the 
aborigines, 327. 

Antelopes, scenes in hunting, 278. 

Anthon, Dr. Charles, editions of Cicero 
and Tacitus by, reviewed, 348 — gross 
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ns wocara of, 349— specimens of 

1is borrowings, 350 — adopts the la- 
bors of others by wholesale, 353— 
great amount of needless aid given by, 
3095 — harm done by, 356— injures 
the cause of classical education, 356 — 
specimens of his copious and needless 
notes, 358 — incorrect and faulty trans- 
lations of, 361— blunders of, 362. 

Architecture, foolish expenditure of mo- 
ney on, 104, 106. 

Argentine Republic, political aspect of 
the, 342. 

Arnold, Mrs. wife of the traitor, 385. 

Arnold, Dr., on translating from the clas- 
sics, 361. 

Ashburton, Lord, as a negotiator, 2— 
on impressment, 8—on the case of 
the Creole, 11—blamed by Lord 
Campbell, 12— right of visit not dis- 
avowed by, 23—on the burning of 
the Caroline, 35 — high merits of, 36. 

Atheneum, Boston, wastes its funds on 
a great building, 106. 

Austria refuses to join the Zoll Verein, 
236. 

Author’s Farce, by Fielding, quoted, 53. 

Authorship, miserable trade of, 52. 


B. 


Bache, Mrs., letters of, 383. 

Bacon in mental science, 402 — induc- 
tion of, 403— Morell’s exposition of 
the philosophy of, 404. 

Bacon William T., poems by, noti- 
ced, 260. 

Banda Oriental, political aspect of the, 
342. 

Berlin, revolutionary agitation in, 251 — 
conflict in, 253— triumph of the peo- 
ple in, 254. 

Betancourt, J. V., poetry of, 129—merits 
of, 157. 

Billerbeck’s editions of the classics pil- 
laged by Anthon, 349 — proofs of this, 
350 — not worth stealing from, 352. 

Biglow Papers, The, reviewed, 183 — 
political object of, 186 — quoted 187, 
189 — good imitation of the Yankee 
dialect in, 188— dull and heavy com- 
mentary on, 190. 

Blackstone, William, the first settler of 
Boston, 210—elaborate picture of, 
212. 

Bleecker, Mrs. Ann E., poetry of, 417. 

Boston as it appeared in the olden time, 
212. 

Bowman, John E. Practical Chemistry 
by, noticed, 513. 

Bradstreet, Mrs. Anne, poetry of, 414. 

Brazil, The Empire of, 314 — external 
features of, 315—language and na- 
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tional character of, 316—an empire 
surrounded by republics, 317 — as- 
pect of society in, 318— history of, 
1b. — separated from Portugal, 319 — 
constitutional monarchy established 
in, 320 — legislative and imperial pow- 
ers in, 321 — divided into provinces, 
322 — no public opinion in, 323 — has 
no great political parties, 324—incapa- 
city of its government, 325 — agricul- 
ture of, 326 — predominance of mixed 
blood in, 327— no prejudice against 
blacks or mixed races in, 328 — a new 
race will eventually rule in, 329 — sla- 
very not relaxed in, 330 — slave trade 
encouraged in, 331 — offers great fa- 
cilities for this trade, 332 — can prose- 
cute no other commerce, 334 — pre- 
sent footing of this trade in, 341 — 
republicanism menaces, 342 — threat- 
ened by Buenos Ayres, 345 — stands 
in constant peril, 346. 

British Government on the right of im- 
pressment, 3 — its laws confined to its 
own territory, 6, 10 — claims the right 
of search, 18—fruitless efforts of, 
against the slave trade, 29 — demands 
the release of M’Leod, 31 — happy in 
choosing a negotiator, 36. 

Brooks, Maria, poetry of, 418 — Zophiél, 
or the Bride of Seven by, 419—ex- 
tracts from, 420 — merits of, 421. 

Bryant, poetic style of, 194, his love of 
nature, 195— quoted, 74. — unjustly 
satirized, 196. 

Buenos Ayres, military power of, 344. 

Bushmen of Africa, 267 — not altogether 
brutal, 268 — make the lions their pro- 
viders, 299. 

Bussey, Mr., leaves his estate to Har- 
vard College, 116. 


C. 


Campbell, Lord, blames Lord Ashbur- 
ton, 12 — his argument refuted, 14. 

Caraccas, poetry in 158. 

Carey, Alice and Phaebe, poetry of, 427 
— cited, 7d. 

Causation, Locke on the idea of, 406. 

Channing, Walter, on Etherization in 
Childbirth, reviewed, 500 — high qual- 
ifications of, 302— various observa- 
tions of, 304—on pregnancy, 306 — 
on unfavorable cases, 307—on the 
different agents used, 309—on ob- 
jections to etherization, 310—on the 
religious objection, 311 — and the mo- 


ral, 312 — facts collected by, 313. 
Chemistry, Practical, an Introduction to, 
by John E. Bowman, noticed, 513. 
Chesterfield, Lord, opposes the bill for 

licensing plays, 49. 
Childhirth, Etherization in, 300 — suffer- 
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ings of, 301 — effects of ether in, 303 
—pain not necessary in, 306 — per- 
fect success of etherization in, 307. 

Chloroform, effects of, 302 —quantity 
of, to be used, 308 — merits of, com- 
pared with ether, 309. 

Cicero de Senectute, &c., edited by 
Charles Anthon, reviewed, 348 — pla- 
giarisms in this edition of, 350 — need- 
less annotations on, 358. 

Clarke, Sara J., poetry of, 428. 

College studies, importance of, 100 — 
have lost ground in public estimation, 
118 — ought to be aided by the legis- 
lature, 125. 

Cotton, John, Life of, by A. W. Mc- 
Clure, reviewed, 82. 

Cousin on the arrangement of the va- 
rious schools of philosophy, 390 — pa- 
gan and pantheistic speculations of, 
410. 

Covent Garden Journal, by Fielding, 80. 

Creole, case of the, 9 — Lord Campbell 
on the, 12. 

Cuba, poets of, 137— insurrection in, 
145. 

Customs Union, formation of the, 235 — 
extent of, 236. 


D 


Dana, the poet, satirical sketch of, 193. 

Darrah, Lydia, account of, 372. 

Davenport, John, Life of, reviewed, 82. 

Dawidson, Misses, poetry of, 429. 

Davis, E. H., on ancient monuments in 

. America, reviewed, 466. See Ancient 
and Squwzer. 

Davis, Sir George, affection shown by a 
lion for, 293. 

De Maistre, philosophical speculations 
of, 394— Bacon’s philosophy exam- 
ined by, 403. 

Dental sounds, interchange of, 171. 

Devotional and didactic poetry, 497. 

Diet of Prussia, 247 — king’s speech on 
its opening, 248 — its powers defined, 
249 — becomes a reality, 250. 

Diplomatic Papers of Daniel Webster, 
reviewed, 1 — great value of, 38. See 
Webster. 

Dudley, Deputy Governor, his letter 
about Morton of Merry Mount, 208 — 
and Sir C. Gardiner, 210. 


E. 


Echeverria, Rimas de, reviewed, 129, 159. 
Edlecticism, origin of, 390 — gravitation 
towards, 393 — wide range of, 398. 

Elephant, scenes in hunting the, 269. 

Eliot, John, Life of, by N. Adams, 
reviewed, 82— Christian Common- 
wealth by, 88 — labors of, 90 — letter 
by, quoted, 91. 


Eiot, 8. A., History of Harvard College 
by, reviewed, 99 — merits of his work, 
102. 

Ellet, Mrs. E. F., Women of the Revo- 
lution by, reviewed, 362 — industry 
and faithfulness of, 364—her sketch 
of Washington’s mother, 367 — of Mrs. 
Knox, 368 — her account of the Mis- 
chianza, 372 — of doings at the South, 
375 — of Mrs. Slocumb, 377 — of the 
war of the West, 382 — of Mrs. Ar- 
nold, 385— literary merits of, 387 — 
and faults, 388. 

Enclosures tor defence, ancient Ameri- 
can, 468 — position and age of, 469 — 
description of,| 470—for sacred pur- 
poses, 471. 

England, literary merit little esteemed 
in, 56. 

English, mode of writing, 437 — mode 
of pronouncing Latin by the, 440. 

Etherization in Childbirth, by W. Chan- 
ning, reviewed, 300—inestimable good 
effected by, 301 — physiological efiects 
of, 302— does not paralyze organic 
action, 303 — signs, conditions, and re- 
sults of, 304 — different modes of ap- 
plying, 305 — unfavorable cases of, 307 
—comparison of different agents in, 
309 — signs of danger in, 310 — vari- 
ous objections to, 311 — conclusion re- 
specting the use of, 314. 

Exile’s Hymn, by Heredia, translated, 
139. 


F. 


Fable for Critics, reviewed, 183 — a wit- 
ty and brilliant satire, 191 — terribly 
sarcastic on the reviewers, 192 — one- 
sided and partial, 193 — decries Bryant 
and pufis Harry Franco, 194 — quoted, 
196, 198 — pays a beautiful tribute to 
Mrs. Child, 200. 

Farm School to be established in Har- 
vard College, 116. 

Fathers of New England, Lives of the, 
reviewed, 82—many deserve this 
name, i. —sectarian character of, 85 
— purpose of the biographers of, 86 — 
praise and censure of, 87 — hard jokes 
of, 96 — principles of, 97. 

Faugeres, Mrs. M. V., poetry of, 417. 

Female Poets of America, by Miss May, 
Read, and R. W. Griswold, reviewed, 
413—Mrs. Bradstreet, 414— Jane 
Turell and Mercy Warren, 415 — Mrs. 
Ferguson, 416— Mrs. Bleecker and 
Mrs. Faugeres, 417 — Phillis Wheatly 
and Maria Brooks, 418— Miss Gould 
and Mrs. Hale, 422— Mrs. Gilman 
and Mrs. Welby, 424 — Sisters of the 
West, 426 —Misses Carey, 427 — Miss 
S. J. Clarke and Mrs, Gray, 428—~— 
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Misses Davidson and Mrs. Oakes 
Smith, 429— Mrs. F. S. Osgood, 432 
Anne C. Lynch, 433— Mrs. Judson, 
Mrs. Hall, and Mrs. Whitman, 434 — 
promise of the, 435. 
Fenelon on the Existence of God, 409. 
Ferguson, Mrs., translation of Telema- 
chus by, 416. 
Fidding, Henry, Life and Works of, 
reviewed, 41—a _ representative of 
English life and character, 42—depicts 
the form and spirit of his own times, 
43 — his large experience of life, 44 — 
noble parentage of, 7b. — education of, 
45—a prodigal and a playwright, 46 
—his first comedy, 47 — other plays 
and farces by, 48—turns manager 
himself, 49, — writes against Walpole, 
51—fertile talents of, 25. — becomes 
a literary drudge, 52— exposes the 
misery and tricks of small authors, 53 
— his farce about literary hacks quot- 
ed, 54— his life in the country, 57 — 
his Joseph Andrews, a parody of Pa- 
mela, 59—and an exponent of his own 
character, 60—genial humor and heart- 
iness of, 61—a rowdy, but a man of 
large intellect, 62— characters drawn 
by, 64— hated by Richardson, 65— 
his comedy of the Wedding Day, 66 
—death of the wife of, 67 — subse- 
quent publications of, 74. — made Jus- 
tice of the Peace, 68 — honest but vul- 
gar, 69 — his Tom Jones published, 70 
— artistic merits of its plot, 73— mor- 
ality of, is. — publishes Amelia, 75— 
pathos of, 77— Richardson exults over, 
78 — tolerant and good natured, 79 — 
later works and death of, 80 — sum- 
mary of his merits and faults, 81. 

Hil, in Ohio, ancient works on, 
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Foster, Dr., on accent and quantity, 462, 
465. 

France, crises in the history of, 222. 
Franks, Miss, account of, 372. 

Frederic William UL. of Prussia, policy 
of, 223 — makes Von Stein his minis- 
ter and institutes reforms, 225 — reluc- 
tant to make war on France, 231 — 
promises a constitution to his people, 
232 — deceives them, 233 — improve- 
ments in education and trade efiected 
by, 235 — death and political testament 
of, 237—summary of his character, 
238 — good eflected by, 239. 

Frederic William I[V., education and 
character of, 240 — ceremony of the 
homage to, 242 —his speech, 243 — 
apparent liberal tendencies of, 245 — 
turns absolutist, 246— convokes the 
United Diet, 247— addresses it, 248 
— deputations sent to, 252 — yields to 
the revolution, 254 — issues a procla- 
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mation, 255 — singular declaration of, 
256. 

Freesoil party, so called, 186. 

Fuller, Misses, of Ohio, poetry of, 426. 


G 


Gallatin on the mound builders, 493. 

Gardiner, Sir C., mysterious history of, 
209 — punishment of, 210. 

Gardner, G., Travels in Brazil by, re- 
viewed, 314. 

German Dictionary, by G. J. Adler, 
noticed, 513. 

Germania of Tacitus, Anthon’s edition 
of, reviewed, 348. 

German philosophy, characteristics of, 
392, 407. 

Germany, crises in the history of, 222 — 
development of literature and science 
in, 237 — distrust of the king of Prus- 
sia in, 257 — confusion and tumult in, 
258 — ultimate result in, 259. 

Gibbes, Mrs., account of, 376. 

Gilman, Mrs., Verses of a Lifetime by, 
424. 

Giraffe, scenes in hunting the, 271— 
history of, 273— reception of one in 
France, 273 — creates a sensation in 
Paris, 274 — fate of one sent to Eng- 
land, 275 — gentleness of the, 276. 

Gould, Miss, poetry of, 422. 

Grave Creek Mound, in Ohio, 482. 

Greek sounds, how made English, 445. 

Griswold, Rufus W., Female Poets of 
America by, reviewed, 413 — omis- 
sion by, 417 — merits of, 436. 

Guéll y Rente, poetry of, 154. 

Guttural sounds, interchange of, 171. 


H 


Hale, Mrs. Sarah J., poetry of, 422 — 
quoted and praised, 423. 

Hall, Louisa J., Miriam, a dramatic 
poem by, 434. 

Hardenberg becomes the chief minister 
in Prussia, 228— reforms effected by 
him, 229. 

Harris, W. C., Travels in Africa by, 
reviewed, 265— how he killed ele- 
phants, 269 — and giraffes, 271 — and 
antelopes, 278 — writes well, 279 — 
quoted, 76.— visits the Matabele, 285 
— describes the royal seraglio, 289 — 
how he hunted lions, 297. ’ 

Harvard College, 8. A. Eliot’s History 
of, reviewed, 99 — object for which it 
was founded, 100 — services rendered 
by, 101—relative obligations of, to 
the State and to individuals, 103— 
expends too much money on costly 
buildings, 104— aggregate productive 
funds of, 106— has expanded into a 
vast ncndescript establishment, 107 — 
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wrongfully called The University at 
Cambridge, 108, note,— holds funds 
which are of no use to it, 109— not 
helped, but injured by its outlying 
establishments, 111— its Observatory 
not applicable to purposes of educa- 
tion, 112—a scientific school estab- 
lished in it, 113 — and proves a burden 
to it, 114— designed for liberal, not 
for elementary studies, 115— a Farm 
School soon to be established in, 116 — 
other schools in, 117-— made poorer 
and weaker by them, 74. — poor stu- 
dents cease to enter, 118 — the physi- 
cal sciences gaining too much ground 
in, 119—the wants and the claims 
of, 120— has not students enough, 
because too expensive, 121 — plan 
for founding scholarships in, 122 — 
which would widen the influence of, 
123—and quicken the zeal of stu- 
dents in, 124— ought to be aided by 
the legislature, 125 — how individuals 
should give funds to, 127— Letter to 
the President of, noticed, 503— the 
Corporation of, free from censure, 504. 

Fleredia, Poesias de, reviewed, 129— 
life of, 138— his Exile’s Hymn trans- 
lated, 139 — and Season of the North- 
ers, 140. 

Herwegh banished from Berlin, 246. 

Flippopotamus, account of the, 277. 

Ilstory, equivocal meaning of, 41—light 
literature aflords the materials of, 42 — 
value of contemporaneous materials 
for, 362— Mrs. Ellet’s contributions 
to, 364. 

Holmes, O. W., poems of, reviewed, 183 
— praised and quoted, 201. 

Tope Leslie, Miss Sedge wick’s novel of, 
205. 

Humor, the poetry of, little relished 
in America, 183— peculiar vein of, 
186. 





I. 


Idealism, origin of, 388 —true only in 
part, 396. 

Impressment, the right of, 3 —how far 
and how wrongfully exercised, 4— 
not justified by the law of nations, 6 
— the subject of, settled, 9. 

Trujillo, poetry of, reviewed, 129 — 
specimens of, 136. 

Irving, W., poetical sketch of, 194. 


J. 


Jena, effects of the battle of, 224. 

Jonathan Wild the Great, by Fielding, 
67. 

Jonson, Ben, thoroughly English char- 
acter of, 42, 


44* 
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Joseph Andrews, by Fielding, design of, 
59— great merits of, 60 —chirping 
and humorous tone of, 61—the first 
book of, 62 — comic scenes in, 63. 

Journey from this World to the Next, by 
H. Fielding, 67. 

Juana de la Cruz, try of, 129— 

recocity and great learning of, 132 — 
ife and works of, 133 — pompous style 
and quaint thoughts of, 134. 
Judson, Mrs., poems of, 434. 


K. 


Kant, philosophy of, 407 — merits and 
faults of, 408 — his theory of practical 
reason, 409. 

Kidder, D. P., Travels in Brazil by, re- 
viewed, 314. 

Knoz, Mrs. General, account of, 368 — 
early life of, 370 —her residence in 
Maine, 371. 

Kraitsir, Charles, on the Significance of 
the Alphabet, reviewed, 160, 436 — 
great value of his work, 164 — on the 
nature of language, 166— on the im- 
portance of philology, 181— his mode 
of teaching the alphabet, 438 —on 
Latin pronunciation, 463. 


L. 


Latial sounds, interchange of, 171. 

Language, claims of the science of, 
160 —the study of, neglected, 161 — 
grammatical part of, 163— Kraitsir 
on, 166 — unity of, 24. — organic prin- 
ciples of, 167— how changes are ef- 
fected in, 169— mode of recognizing 
the unity of, 172 — the Magyar, 175 — 
descrepancies between the writing 
and speaking of, 178. 

Larra, the satirist of Young Spain, 129. 

Latin, pronunciation of, 437— errors 
and inconsistencies in, 439 — English 
system of, 440 — foreign sounds con- 
veyed into, 441 — sound of ch in, 442 
— formerly better pronounced, 443 — 
absurdities produced by, 444 — coarse 
and harsh sounds made in, 446— 
proofs that the ancients always made 
e and g hard in, 447 — ancient gram- 
marians on, 449— accent and quan- 
tity iu, 450 — capricious sounds of the 
vowels in, 453— Andrews and Stod- 
dard on, 454—the harmony of verse 
in, 455 — scanning of, 456 — should be 
pronounced according to quantity, 
458 —not analagous with the Eng- 
lish, 460 — authorities cited about, 
461 — difficulty of changing, 463— 
mode of studying, 464— English au- 
thority as to, 460. 
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Lawrence Scientific School, foundation 
of the, 113, 

Letters of the alphabet, how substituted 
for each other, 169 — classification of, 
170 — instances of the interchange of, 
171 — their order of arrangement does 
not affect the meaning of, 174. 

Lacensing plays, bill for, 49. 

Lily's Latin Grammar cited, 443. 

Inon, anecdotes of the, 293 — disputed 
courage of, 294 — magnanimity shown 
by, 295— bearded and robbed by the 
Bushmen, 299. 

Liquid sounds, interchange of, 171. 

Lisbon, Fielding’s voyage to, 80. 

Literary drudge, miseries of a, 52. 

Locke's Essay, true value of, 400 — chiet 
merit of, 405—often misunderstood, 
406. 

Love in Several Masques, Fielding’s play 
of, 46. 

Lowell, James R., Vision of Sir Launfal 
by, noticed, 260. 

Lynch, Anne C., poems of, 433. 


M. 


Macaulay's History, American reprints 
of, noticed, 511. 

Madrid, Dr. J. F., of Caraccas, poems 
by, 158. 

Magyar language, peculiarities of, 175. 

Massachusetts, early history of, 203 — 
affords few materials for romance, 
204 — historical fictions relating to, 205 
— the Old Planters in, 207— descrip- 
tions of natural scenery in, 212, 214 
— foundation of Harvard College by, 
99—appreciation of liberal studies in, 
100 — aggregate of its benefactions to 
the college, 103— ought to give it fur- 
ther aid, 125. 

Matatele, a people of Africa, 281—visited 
by Moffat, 282 — Ossianic account of 
their conquests, 255— scene at the 
capital city of the, 284 — receive Capt. 
Harris, 285 — the king of, 290. 

Mather, Cotton, a conceited, vapory 
pedant, 92. 

Mather, Increase, Life of, by Enoch 
Pond, reviewed, 82 — character of, 92 
— fosters the witchcraft delusion, 93. 

McClure, A. W., Lives of the Fathers 
of New England by, reviewed, 82 — 
quoted, 86 — repeats a doubtful story, 
$8 — writes with strength and spirit, 
89 — merits and faults of, 95. 

MM Leod, affair of, 30— complicated by 
the relation between the National and 


State governments, 32 — acquittal of, 
33. 

May, Caroline, American Female Poets 
by, reviewed, 413 — merits of, 435. 
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Mendive, Pasionarias de, reviewed, 129 
—merits of, 153—translation from, 154. 

Merry-Mount, a Romance, reviewed, 
203 — intractable subject of, 204 — 
merits and faults of, 206, 220—founded 
on the history of the Old Planters, 207 
— description of the plot of, 211— 
power of description shown in, 212 — 
the scene described, 214 — extrava- 
gances in, 215—portraits of character 
in, 216 — hawking scene quoted from, 
217 — characterized generally, 220. 

Mexico, poetry in, 132, 135— temple 
mounds in, 492— ancient inhabitants 
of, 493. 

Mailanes, the Cuban poet, 142 — merits 
of, 143— translation of a poem by, 144. 

Milton on Latin pronunciation, 461. 

Mines worked by the mound builders, 
486. 

Miriam, a dramatic poem, by Mrs. Hall, 
434. 

Mischianza, festival of the, at Philadel- 

hia, 372. 

Mitford on Latin pronunciation, 462. 

Moffat, Robert, Missionary Scenes in 
Africa by, reviewed, 265 — story of a 
lion and girafie told by, 275 — visits 
the Matabele tribe, 282 — his recep- 
tion by them, 284— his intercourse 
with their king, 291 —influence ob- 
tained by, 293. 

Montague, Lady, on H. Fielding, 81. 

Morality of works of fiction, 73. 

Morell, James, History of Philosophy in 
the 19th Century by, reviewed, 388 — 
indebted to Cousin, but has high 
merits of his own, 391 — thorough 
and clear, 392 — analysis of his book, 
393 — on the tendencies of philosophy, 
395 — his estimate of Bacon’s Philos- 
ophy, 404 — on Whewell’s Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, 410 — his 
protest against Cousin’s philosophy, 
411— other works of, 412. See 
Philosophy. 

Morton, of Merry Mount, carousings of, 
84— history of, 208 — probable offen- 
ces committed by, 209 — portraiture 
of, 216. 

Moselekatse, king of the Matabele, 281 — 
visited by Capt. Harris, 285 — his se- 
raglio described, 289— character of, 
290 — striking speech made by, 291 — 
clemency and justice shown by, 292. 

Mounds, ancient sacrificial, 477 — con- 
tents of, 478 —curious altars in, 479 
— articles found in, 480, 485 — of sep- 
ulture, 482—for sacred purposes, 483 
—for observation, 484 — builders of, 
490 — age of, 491. 

Muhlenberg, Gen. Peter, Life of, by H. 
A. Muhlenberg, noticed, 509. 
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Mysticism, origin of, 390 — essential as 
a part of true philosophy, 397. 


N. 


Negro, capacities of the, 267 — how he 
eats the hippopotamus, 277 — the 

_ Maiabele, 251. 

New England, The Fathers of, 82 — 
early worthies of, 83— union of 
church and state in, 84 — number of 
books on the early history of, 85 — 
honor due to the founders of, 88. 

New York, courts of, on the McLeod 
case, 32. 

Norton, John, Life of, reviewed, 82 — 
table talk of, 96. 


O. 


Observatory at Harvard College, 112. 

Ohio, ancient mounds and enclosures 
in, 469 — the Great Serpent in, 474 — 
description of the mounds in, 477 — 
Grave Creek Mound in, 482. 

Old Planters, the, of Massachusetts, 207 
— notices of, 208. 

Olver, A. W., his reputed death from 
chloroform, 308. 

Oliver, Mr., the original of Parson 
Trulliber, 45. 

Olmedo, Don J. J., poems by, 158. 

Orgallez, a Cuban poet, translation 
rom, 155. 

Ortheépy, absurd rules of, 442. 

Osgood, Frances S., poetry of, 432 — 
cited, 26. 


 - 


Pamela, Richardson’s novel of, 58— 
parodied by Fielding, 59. 

Paris, the Revolution of, 221 — useless 
and criminal, 222. 

Parson Adams, Fielding’s character of, 
64. 

Peace, universal, cannot be gained by 
arbitration, 40. 

Pedro, Don, Emperor of Brazil, 319 — 
secures the aflection of his subjects, 
320 — limits of the authority of, 321. 

Perkins, Dr, experiments on etheriza- 
tion by, 302. 

Philipse, Miss, Washington an admirer 
of, 385. 

Philips on Latin pronunciation, 461. 

Philosophy of the 19th Century, J. Mor- 
ell’s History of the, reviewed, 388 — 
five types or schools of, 389—tendency 
to eclecticism in, 393— vain attempt 
after unity in, 395— sensationalism in, 
396 — mysticism in, 397—other schools 


necessary to, 398— why slow of 
growth, 399 — vague and fluctuating 
use of words in, 401 — three classes 
of the students of, 402 — Bacon’s place 
in, «%.—and Locke’s, 405— Reid’s 
and Kant’s, 407 — Cousin’s, 410. See 
Morell. 

Phips, Sir W., Life of, by Enoch Pond, 
reviewed, 82. 

Physical Science, zeal recently shown 
in, 118—displacing liberal studies, 119. 

Placido, Poesias de, reviewed, 129 — 
lowly position and misfortunes of, 145 
— noble demeanor of, 146—his Prayer 
to God translated, 7. — his Farewell, 
145—execution of, 24.—highly praised 
by a Spanish critic, 149— gorgeous 
but barbaric figures of, 151 — other 

oems of, 152. 

Plata, river, republican provinces on the, 
342 — resemble Europe in the Middle 
Ages, 343—now passing through their 
school of character, 344— military 
power of, 345. 

Poetry of Spanish America, 129 — of 
Juana de la Cruz, 132—in Yucatan, 
135— of Alpuche and Iruyjillo, 136 — 
in Cuba, 137— of Heredia, 138 — of 
Milanes, 142—of Placido, 145 — of 
Mendive, 153 — of Orgallez, 155 — on 
the discovery of America, 156— in 
South America, 158 — of Echeverria, 
159 — hopes for the progress of, 76. 

Poetry, humorous and satirical, 183— 
good use to be made of the poorer sort 
of, 197. 

Poetry in America, profusion of, 413 — 
in the Southern States, 424— at the 
West, zd. 

Pond, Enoch, Lives of Mather and Phips 
by, reviewed, 82—defends the Ma- 
thers, 92— upholds the doctrine of 
devils and special providences, 94 — 
quoted, 2d. 

Portugal, emigration of the royal family 
of, 318 — Brazil separated from, 319. 
Portuguese language, defective charac- 

ter of the, 316. 

Priscian on Latin pronunciation, 449. 

Pronunciation of Latin, 437. See Latin. 

Prussia, the revolution of 1848 in, 220 
— importance and interest of the po- 
litical changes in, 221—two crises in 
the history of, 222— character and 
policy of its late king, 223— its old 
political system destroyed at Jena, 224 
— great reforms eflected by Von Stein 
in, 225 — organization of the cities in, 
226— prepared for a struggle with 
France by imitating France, 227— 
Hardenberg succeeds Stein in, 228 — 
happy effects of the changes in, 229 — 
agriculture emancipated in, 230—a 
new army created for, 231 — a consti- 
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tution promised to, 232 — its hopes de- 
ceived, 234—the Customs-Union es- 
tablished in, 235 — state religion estab- 
lished in, 239—ripe for freedom ten 
years ago, 241 — enthusiasmin, when 
the present king came to the throne, 
242—high hopes excited in, 245 — 
United Diet of, 247 — royal address on 
its opening, 248—its Diet, a form with- 
out substance, 250 — agitated by the 
proclamation of a French republic, 251 
— revolutionary disturbances in, 253— 
triumph of the people in, 254—despot- 
ism crushed in, 255 — second session 
of the Diet in, 257 —- probable future 
of, 259. 

Public a formation and import- 
ance of, 323— great parties in politics 
are formed by, 324. 

Puritans, dispute ahout the merits of 
the, 87—principles of, 97—not in- 
fallible, 98 — prosaic life of the, 203 — 
need to be contrasted with cavaliers, 
204 — credulity of the, 215— their let- 
ters and journals to be received with 
caution, 216. 

Q. 


Quantity of Latin vowels, 450 — really 
a simple matter, 457. 

Quintiian on Latin pronunciation, 439, 
449. 

Quiroga, Salas y, extract from the Jour- 
nal of, 149. 


R. 


~— s Female Poets of America, 413, 

436. 

Reid, Dr., philosophy of, 407. 

Reviewers, sins and punishment of, 192 
—merry caricature of one of the 
tribe of, 198. 

Revolution in Prussia, 220. See Prus- 
Sia. 

Rhinoceros, account of the, 276. 

Richardson, origin and success of Pa- 
mela by, 58—lauded and parodied, 
59—his poor spite against Fielding, 
65—chuckles over the ill success of 
Amelia, 78. 

Rosas, the dictator of Buenos Ayres, 
345. 

Rowson, Mrs., author of Charlotte Tem- 
ple, 418. 


Sanserit alphabet, nature of the, 170. 

Satire, the poetry of, 183 — necessarily 
pt 184. 

Scientific School, foundation of, 113 — 
effects of, 114. 

“— Sir William, on the right of search, 


Search or visit, right of, 18— how and 
when justified, 19— Sir W. Scott on 
the, 20—United States Supreme 
Court on the, 21, — further discussion 
respecting the, 23—D. Webster on 
the, 25. 

Season of the Northers, by Heredia, 140. 

Sensationalism, origin of, 389 — false, 
because one-sided, 395. 

Shepard Thomas, Life of, by J. A. Al- 
bro, reviewed, 82. 

Significance of the Alphabet, by C. 
Kraitui, reviewed, 160— object of the 

Prt: sg os . 
wwour ia H., poems by, re- 
vowel ” 495 — Aovetional sensibility 
of, 496 — didactic rather than lyrical, 
497 — excels in describing the domes- 
tic affections, 498 —jher ‘ Io-morrow ’ 
quoted, 499 — analysis of this poem 
by, 500 — general merits of, 501. 

Sinless Child, by Mrs. Smith, cited, 
429. 

Skepticism, origin of, in pliilosophy, 
389 — needed in its proper sphere, 
398. 

Slavery in Brazil, 330, 

Slaves, when emancipated in a foreign 

rt, 10. 

Slave trade cannot be suppressed by 
cruisers, 29—tolerated in Brazil, 331 
— facilities for prosecuting, 332 — ex- 
tent and profits of, 333 — really aided 
by the English and Americans, 334 — 
moral indignation directed against, 
335 — foreigners have no right to make 
war against, 336— their inconsis- 
tency on the subject of, 337— not a 
national duty to suppress, 340— 
should be attacked through the press 
in Brazil, 341. 

Slocumb, Mary, revolutionary  ser- 
vices of, 377— night adventure of, 
378. 

Smith, Dr., editorial labors of, pillaged 
by Dr. Anthon, 354. 

Smith, Mrs. Oakes, poetry of, 429 — 
sonnets of, 431. 

Smollett, quarrel of, with Fielding, 80. 

Sonnet, strict rule forthe form of a, 430. 

South America, poetry in, 157. 

Spanish America, poetry of, reviewed, 
129 — ignorance and indolence of, 2d. 
— effects of the Revolution in, 130 — 
materials for historical painting in, 131 
— various bards of, characterized, 132. 
See Poetry. 

Spanish colonists mix blood with the 
natives, 327. 
Squier, E. G., on ancient monuments in 
America, reviewed, 466 — on their ex- 
tent, 467—on their classification, 468 
—on enclosures for defence, 76. — 
and for sacred objects, 471 — on 











graded ways, 473 — on Ohio mounds, 
477 — on ancient pottery and carving, 
481 — on mounds of sepulture, 482 — 
on sculptured tablets, 489 — inferences 
drawn by, 490— encouraged to con- 
tinue, 495. See Ancient. 

Squire Western, Fielding’s character of, 
71. 

Statistics of Prussia, Weber and Voig- 
tel on the, 220. 

Steedman, Andrew, Wanderings in 
Africa by, reviewed, 265 — lion story 
told by, 296. 

Stein, the Prussian minister, reforms 
made by, 225— the feudal system de- 
stroyed by, 226 — imitates the French, 
in order to oppose them, 227 — not 
allowed to finish his work, 228. 

Story, Judge, on slavery as established 
by local law, 15. 


= 
; 


Tacitus, the Germania and Agricola of, 
edited by C. Anthon, reviewed, 348, 
—little more than a reprint of Dr. 
Smith’s edition, 354. 

Telemachus, translated by Mrs. Fer- 
guson, 416. 

Temple Beau, Fielding’s play of the, 48. 

Tolon, Miguel T., poetry of, 129, 157. 

Tom Jones, by Fielding, 70 — charac- 
ters in, 71— a picture of English life 
a century ago, '72— morality of, con- 
sidered, 73. 

To-morrow, by Mrs. Sigourney, quoted, 
499. 

Tom Thumb, a travestie by Fielding, 48. 

Townsend, Eliza, poetry of, 418. 

Transcendental blue-stocking, portrait of 
a, 199. 

Treaty of Washington, the, 1 — right of 
visit as affected by, 18 — provides for 
the suppression of the slave trade, 22 
— questions settled by, 39. 

Turell, Jane, poetry of, 415. 

Tyler, Mr., administration of, 2. 


U. 


Underhill, Capt., character of, 83. 

United States, the impressment of the 
seamen of, 3+ deny the right of visit, 
18 —law of, about offences committed 
under the orders of a foreign govern- 
ment, 34 — happy in having Mr. Web- 
ster for Secretary of State, 37. 

University at Cambridge, not the proper 
name of Harvard College, 108, zote. 


¥. 





Varela, Don Juan C., poems by, 158. 
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Vision of Sir Launfal, by James R. 
Lowell, noticed, 260. 

Visit or search, right of, 18. See Search. 

Voigtel, Dr. T. G., on the statistics of 
Prussia, 220. 

Volney on the alphabet, 436. 

Vowels, changes of, do not affect the 
meaning of words, 174. 


WwW. 


Walford, Thomas, the blacksmith of 
Charlestown, 211. 

Walker on Latin pronunciation, 451. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, character of, 50. 

Warfield, Mrs., poetry of, 426. 

Warren, Mrs. lorcy, poetry and prose 
of, 415. 

Weber, Dr. F. B., Handbuch der Sta- 
tistik, &c., reviewed, 220. 

Webster, Daniel, as a diplomatist, 1 — 
merits of, not fully acknowledged, 2 
—on the right of impressment, 5— 
his argument against it, 7—on the 
case of the Creole, 9—on slaves car- 
ried in coasting vessels, 14 — his doc- 
trine respecting the law of slavery, 
16— on the right of search or visit, 
18 — provides for the suppression of 
the slave trade, 22 — interprets the 
treaty on the right of search, 24 — ex- 
amines the question in all its bearings, 
25—on the affair of McLeod, 30 — 
measures taken by, 33— on the burn- 
ing of the Caroline, 35 — great abilities 
of, 37 — great value of his diplomatic 
papers, 38— questions settled by, 39. 

Wedding Day, a comedy, by Fielding, 
66. 

Welby, Amelia, poetry of, 424— cited, 
ab 


Wheatley, Phillis, the negro slave and 
poet, 418. 

Wheeling, or Fort Henry, siege of, 382. 

Whitman, Sarah H., poems of, 434. 

Whittrer, John G., poems by, noticed, 
260. 

Wilbur, Homer, editor of the Biglow 
Papers, 183— irascible, 185— tedious 
and unnatural, 190. 

Williams, Rev. D., bequest of, to Har- 
vard College, 109. 

Winslow, Mrs. 8., bequeaths money to 
Harvard College, 110. 

Women of the American Revolution, 
by Mrs. E. F. Ellet, reviewed, 362 — 
ought to be remembered, 364 — bore 
many and great hardships, 365 — vir- 
tues shown by, 366 —sustained the 
hopes of the men, 367— Mrs. Knox, 
368 — Lydia Darrah and Miss Franks, 
372 — of the South, 375 — Mrs. 

Gibbes, 376-- Mary Slocumb, 377 — 
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Mrs. Motte and Nancy Hart, 381 — 
of the West, 382 — Mrs. Bache, 383 — 
Miss Philipse, and Mrs. Arnold, 
See fon 

Words, natural significance of, 167 — 
roots of, should be studied, 168 — 
manner in which their forms change, 
169—affinities of, in different lan- 
guages, 171 — tracing the original 
idea in, 176. 


Y. 


Yankee dialect, 187 — imitations of, 188. 
Yucatan, poetry in, 135. 


Z. 
Zane, Elizabeth, exploit of, 382. 


Zophiél, by Mrs. Brooks, 419 — quoted, 
420 — praised, 421. 


















